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OBSERVATIONS. 

THE historical transactions^ contained in this pky, take in 
the compass of above thirty years. I must observe, however* 
that our author, in the three parts of Henry VI. has not been 
very precise to the date and disposition of his facts ; but shof* 
fled &em, backwards and forwards, out of time. For instance ; 
the lord Talbot is killed at the end of the fourth act of thui 
play, who in reality did not fall till the 13th of July 1453 ; and 
7%e Second Part of Henry VI. opens with the marriage of the 
king, which was solemnized eight years before Talbot's death, 
in ue year 1445. Again, in the second part, dame Eleanor 
Cobham is introduced to insult queen Marg^aret ; though her 
penance and banishment for sorcery happened three years be- 
fore that princess came over to England. Theobald. 

Of this play there is no copy earlier than that of the folio iQ 
1623, though the two succeeding parts are extant in two edi- 
tions in quarto. That the 2d and 3d parts were pubhshed 
without the 1st may be admitted as no weak proof that the copies 
were surreptitiously obtained, and that the printers of that time 
gave the public those plays not such as the author designed, but 
such as they could get them. That this play was written be- 
fore the two others is indubitably collected from the series of 
events ; that it was written and played before Henry the Fifth 
is apparent, because in the epilogue there is mention made of 
this play, and not of the other parts. 

Henry the Sixth in svjoddiing bands crowt*d king. 
Whose state so many had the managing 
That they lost France, and mxide his England rue, 
Which oft our stage hath shoivn. 

" France is lost" in this play. The two following contain, as 
the old title imports, the contention of the houses of York and 
Lancaster. 

The 2d and 3d parts of Henry VI. were printed in 1600- 
When Henry V, was written we know not, but it was printed 
likewise in 1600, and therefore before the publication of the 
first and second parts : the first part of Henry VI. had been 
oflen shovm on the stage, andwould certainly have appeared in 
its place, had the author been the publisher. Johnson. 



PERSONS R£PR£S£NTi»l. 

King Henry the Sixth. 

Duke ©/"Glosteb, uncle to the kin^, andfirotector, 

Duke qf Bedford, uncle to the king^ and regent t^ 

Frg,nce, 
T^OBiAS Beavfort, ^uke qf Exeter^ great uncfe to 

tfieMng, 
QlpiliY Beaufort, ^rea/ uncle to the kingt biafiofi ^ 

Winchester^ and qftervff^r4» cardinal* 

J911N BzA^f o^Ty earl qf Somerset f qfiervtardt^ duke. 

Bn^HARD Plai^TA^IKNET, eMeat son of Richard late 

earl qf Cambridge ; afterwards duke qf York. 

JEfirl of Warwick. Marl ^ Salisburt. Ewrl qf 

Suffolk. 
Lord Tj^^^ot^ ct^terwards earl of Shrewsbury : 
John Talbot, his son. 
Edmumd Mqrtimer, jSarl of March. 
MoRTlMKB*^ Keefitr, and a Lawyer. 
Sir John Fastolfe. Sir Williaj)! Luct. 
^> William Glansdale. ^r TH09fA3 Oaii- 

geave. 
Mayor rf London. W902>vill£, lieutem-nt ff the 

Tower. 
VltRVOHt qf the WhUe Eose^ or York faction. 
Basset, qf the Rjsd Rose, or Lancaster faction. 
Charles, daufihin and afterwards king of France. 
RsiGNiER, duke of AnjoUy anfl titular king ofMi^e^. 
Duke of HvRGVti BY. 
Duke of \hKK GOV. 
Governour qf Paris. 
Bastard of Orleans. 
Master-Gunner of Orleans, and his son. 
General of the French Forces in Bourdeaux, 
A French Serjeant. A Porter. 
An old She fiherd, father to Joan la Puceile. 

MA.RGARBT, daughter to Reignier ; afterw ardsmar 

ried to king Henry, 
Countess of Auvergne. 
Joan L4 Pucelle, commonly called Joan of Arc. 

Fiends afifiearing to La Pucelle, Lords, Warders of 
the Tower, Heralds, Officers, Soldiers, Messengers, 
and several Attendants both on the English and 
French, 

SC£JV£,^fiartly in England, and partly in France. 



THE FIRST PART OF 

KING HENRY VI. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. — Westminster Abbey Deadiiiarch. Corpse of Kin^ 
He WRY the Fifth discoveredt lying in state ,• attended on by the 
Dukes of Bedford, Glos teu, and £xe i er ; the Earl of 
Warwick, the Bishop of Winchester, Heraldsy klfc. 

H Bedford, 

UN>Q be the heavens with black, yield day to night 1 
Comets, importing change of times and states. 
Brandish your crystaU tresses in the sky ; 
And with them scourge the bad revolting stars. 
That have consented* unto Henry's death ! 
Henry the fifth, too famous to live long ! 
Cngland ne'er lost a king of so much worth. 

Glo, England ne'er had a king, until his time. 
Virtue he had, deserving to command : 
His brandish'd sword did blind men with his beams ; 
His arms spread wider than a dragon's wings ; 
His sparkling eyes replete with wrathful fire, 
More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 
Than mid-day sun, fierce bent against their faces. 
What should I say } his deeds exceed all speech : 
He ne*er lift up his hand, but conquered. 

-Ejce. We mourn in black ; Why mourn we not in blood? 
Henry is dead, and never shall revive : 
Upon a wooden coffin we attend ; 
And death's dishonouriible victory 

III ■ w^r^^^i^ 

{,\'] Cryital \^ 2Lr\ epithet rtpeated'y bestowed on comets by our ancient 
writers. "There is alsoaiu/iiftf cwtff/ with silver haircs,," says Pliny, »• 
translated by P. Holland, i6oi. STEEV. 

{"2] Consented, or as it should be spelr, concent fd, means, have thrown them- 
ves into a malignant configurat on, to promote the death '>f Henry. Mil- 
ton OSes the word, and with the same me»ning, in his Penscroso : 
*' Whose power hrith i true consent 
'* With planet, or with elemr nt. STEEV. 
Consent, in all the books of the age of Elizabeth, and long afterwards, is 
the 8|ielling of the word concent. M AL. 

2 VOL. V. 



10 FiaST PART OF ACt /. 

We with our stately presence glorify. 
Like captives bound to a triumphal car. 
What ? shall we curse the planets of mishap, 
That plotted thus our glory's overthrow ? 
Or shall we think the subtle- witted French 3 
Conjurers and sorcerers, that, afraid of him. 
By magic verses have contriv'd his end ? 

Win^ He was a king bless'd of the King of kings. 
Unto the French the dreadful judgment day 
So dreadful will not be, as was his sight. 
The battles of the Lord of hosts he fought : 
The church's prayers made him so prosperous. 

Glo, The church ! where is it ? had not church-men 
pray*d, 
His thread of life had not so soon decay 'd : 
None do you like but an effeminate prince, 
Whom, like a school-boy, you may over-awe. 

Win, Gloster, whate'er we like, thou art protector ; 
And lookest to command the prince, and realm. 
Thy wife is proud ; she holdeth thee in awe. 
More than God, or religious churchmen, may. 

Glo. Name not religion, for thou lov'st the flesh ; 
And ne'er throughout the year to church thou go'st, 
Except it be to pray against thy foes. 

Bed. Cease, cease these jars, and rest your minds 
in peace ! 
Let's to the altar : — Heralds, wait on us : — 
Instead of gold, we'll offer up our arms ; 
Since arms avail not, now that Henry's dead.— 
Posterity, await for wretched years. 
When at their mothers* moist eyes babes shall suck ; 
Our isle be made a nourish of salt tears,* 
And none but women left to wail the dead.*- 
Henry the fifth ! thy ghost I invocate ; 
Prosper this realm, keep it from civil broils ! 
Combat with adverse planets in the heavens ! 
A far more glorious star thy soul will make. 
Than Julius Cesar, or bright*— 

[3] Thtre was a notion prevalent a long time, that, life might be taken 
away by metrical charms. As superstition grew w^'aker, these charms were 
imagined only to have power on irrational animals. In our author's time it 
was supposed th^t the Irish could kill rats by a song. JOH N S. 

[4] Mr. Pope reads Marish ; an ol 1 word for marsh or fen. I have been 
informed, that what we call at present a steix). in whch fish are preserved 
alive, was anciently called a n^um/i. A'ourictf, however, Fr. a nurse, was 
anciently spelt many different ways, among which nourish wa« one. STEE. 

[5] I can't l^ess the occasion of the hemistich and imperfect sense in this 
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Enter a Messenger, 

Me 8, My honourable lords, health to you all ! 
Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 
Of loss, of slaughter, and discomfiture : 
Guienne, Champai^ne, Rheims, Orleans,* 
Paris, Guysors, Poictiers, are all quite lost. 

Bed. What say'stthou,man,before dead Henry's corse? 
Speak softly ; or the loss of those great towns 
Will make him burst his lead, and rise from death. 

Glo» Is Paris lost ? Is Roiien yielded up ^ 
If Henry were recalPd to life again. 
These news would cause him once more yield the ghost. 

Exe. How were they lost? what treachery wasus'd-' 

Mea, No treachery ; but want of men and money. 
Among the soldiers this is muttered,— 
That here you maintain several factions ; 
And, whilst a field should be despatch'd and fought, 
You are disputing of your generals. 
One would have ling'ring wars, with little cost ; 
Another would fly swift but wanteth wings ; 
A third man thinks, without expence at all. 
By guileful fair words peace may be obtainM. 
Awake, awake, English nobility ! 
Let not sloth dim your honours, new-begot : 
Cropp'd are the flower-de-luces in your arms ; 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. 

Exe. Were our tears wanting to this funeral. 
These tidings would call forth her flowing tides. 

Bed. Me they concern ; regent I am of France :— 
Give me my steeled coat, 111 fight for France.— 
Away with these disgraceful wailing robes ! 
Wounds I will lend the French, instead of eyes, 
Tc weep their intermissive miseries.^ 

Enter another Messenger, 

2 MeB, Lords, view these letters, full of bad mischance, 
France is revolted from the English quite ; 
Except some petty towns of no import : 

place ; 'tis not itnposifble it iniKhthave been filled up with— Fr<7ncr5Draiftr> 
though that were a terrible an»chrcnism. Bat this is a mere sligl^ coniec* 
tare. POPE. 

[6] This verse might be complete by the insertion of Rnutn among the 
flaces lost, as Gloster in his next speech infers that it hud been mentioned 
with the rest, STEEV. 

[7] lliut is, their miseries, which have had only a short intermisMOn 
t(o« Henry tile Fiftk's death to my coming among them. WARE. 
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The dauphin Charles is crowned king in Rheims ; 
The bastard of Orleans with him is join'd ; 
Reignier, duke of Anjou, doth take his part ; 
The duke of Alengon fiieth to his side. 

Exe, The dauphin crowned king ! all fly to him ! 
O, whither shall we fly from this reproach i 

Glo. We will not fly, but to our enemies' throats :— 
Bedford, if thou be slack, Til flght it out. 

Bed. Gloster, why doubt'st thou of my forwardness t 
An army have I muster'd in my thoughts, 
Wherewith already France is over-run. 

Enter a third Messenger, 

3 Mea, My gracious lords, — to add to your laments, 
Wherewith you now bedew king Henry's hearse, — 
I must inform you of a dismal fight, 
fietwixt the stout lord Talbot and the French. 

Win, What! wherein Talbot overcame } is't so? 

3 Mea, O, no ; wherein lord Talbot was o'erthrown : 
The circumstance I'll tell you more at large. 
The tenth of August last, this dreadful lord, 
Retiring from the siege of Orleans, 
Having full scarce six thousand in his troop, 
By three and twenty thousand of the French 
Was round encompassed and set upon : 
No leisure had he to enrank his men ; 
He wanted pikes to set before hi^ archers ; 
Instead whereof, sharp stakes, pliick'd out of hedges. 
They pitched in the ground confusedly, 
To keep the horsemen oflFfrom breaking in. 
More than three "hours the fight continued ; 
Where valiant Talbot, above human thought, 
Enacted wonders with his sword and lance. 
Hundreds he sent to hell, and none durst stand him : 
Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he slew ; 
The French exclaim'd. The devil was in arms ; 
All the whole army stood agaz'd on him : 
His soldiers, spying his undaunted spirit, 
A Talbot ! a Talbot ! cried out amain. 
And rush'd into the bowels of the battle. 
Here had the conquest fully been seal*d up. 
If sir John Fastolfe had not play'd the cow ard ;• 

[8] Mr. Pope has taken notice, " That FalstaflTts here introduced ag^in, 
who was dead in Henry V** Bat it is the historical sir John Fastolfe (for 
so he ii called in both our Ghroniclers) chat is here mentioned ; who was a 
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He being in the vaward, (plac'd behind, 

With purpose to relieve and follow them,) 

Cowardly fled, not having struck one stroke. 

Hence grew the general wreck and massacre ; 

Enclosed were they with their enemies : 

A base Walloon, to win the Dauphin's grace, 

Thrust Talbot with a spear into the back ; 

Whom all France, with their chief assembled strength. 

Durst not presume to look once in the face. 

Bed, Is Talbot slain ? then I will slay myself, 
For living idly here, in pomp and ease, 
Whilst such a worthy leader, wanting aid. 
Unto his dastard foe-men is betray'd. 

3 Mea. O no, he lives ; but is took prisoner. 
And lord Scales with him, and lord Huiigerford : 
Most of the rest slaughtered, or took, likewise. 

Bed. His ransome there is none but 1 shall pay : 
I'll hale the Dauphin headlong from his throne, 
His crown shall be the ransome of my fi-iend ; 
Four of their lords 1*11 change for one of ours.— 
Farewell, ray masters ; to my task will I ; 
Bonfires in France forthwith I am to make. 
To keep our great Saint George's feast withal : 
Ten thousand soldiers with me 1 will take. 
Whose bloody deeds shall make all Europe quake^ 

3 Mea. So you had need ; for Orleans is beseig'd ; 
The English army is grown weak and faint : 
The earl of Salisbury craveth supply, 
And hardly keeps his men from mutiny. 
Since they, so few, watch such a multitude. 

Exe, Remember, lords, your oaths to Henry sworn. ^ 
Either to quell the Dauphin utterly. 
Or bring him in obedience to your yoke. 

Bed, I do remember it ; and here take leave. 
To go about my preparation. \B,xU* 

Glo, V\\ to the Tower, with all the haste I can. 
To view the artillerv and munition ; 
And then I will proclaim young Henry king. ^Exit* 

Exe. To Eltham will I, where the young king is. 
Being ordain'd his special governor ; 
And for his safety there I'll best devise. [Exit, 

Win, Each hath his place and function to attend : 

lieatenant genera), deputy regent to the. duke of Bedford in Normnndv, and 
a knight of the gaiter ; and Jiot the comic character afterwards introijic-d 
»iy oar authof . STEEV. 

2.* yoL. v.- 
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I am left out ; for me nothing remains. 

But long I will not be Jack-out-of-office ; 

The king from Eltham I intend to send, 

And sit at chiefest stern of public weal. \^Exit 

SCENE II. 

France. Before Orleans Enter Charles, v^ith his Forces ; 
Alencon, Reignieb, and others. 

Char. Mars his true moving, even as in the heavens, 
So in the earth, to this day is not known : 
Late did he shine upon the English side ; 
Now we are victors upon us he smiles. 
What towns of any moment, but we have f 
At pleasure here we lie, near Orleans ; 
Other whiles, the famish'd English, like pale ghosts^ 
Faintly besiege us one hour in a month. 

jllen. They want their porridge, and their fat bull- 
beeves : 
Either they must be dieted like mules. 
And have their provender tyed to their mouths. 
Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice. 

J^eig. Let's raise the siege ; Why live we idly here ? 
Talbot is taken, whom we wont to fear : 
Kemaineth none but mad-brain'd Salisbury ; 
And he may well in fretting spend his gall. 
Nor men, nor money, hath he to make war. 

Char, Sound, sound, alarum ; we will rush on them. 
Now for the honour of the forlorn French :— 
Him I forgive my death, that killeth me. 
When he sees me go back one foot, or fly. lExeuni. 

.ilarums ; Excursions ; afterwards a Retreat. Re- 
enter Charles, Alen^gn, Reignier, andothers. 

Char. Who ever saw the like ? what men have I ?— 
Dogs ! cowards ! dastards I— I would ne'er have fled. 
But that they left me 'midst my enemies. 

Reig. Salisbury is a desperate homicide ; 
He fighteth as one weary of his life. 
The other lords, like lions wanting food. 
Do rush upon us as their hungry prey. 

Men. Froisard, a countryman of ours, records, 
England all Olivers and Rowlands bred,^ 

[9] These were two of the most famous in the list ofCharlemagne's twelve 
^ttf. i and their exploitt are rendered so ridicoloasly and equally extriiva- 
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During the time Edward the Third did reign. 
More truly now may this be verified ; 
For none but Samsons, and Goliasses, 
, It sendeth forth to skirmisli. One to ten ! 
Lean raw-bon'd rascals ! who would e'er suppose 
They had such courage and audacity ? 

Char. Let's leave this town ; for they are hair- 
brain'd slaves, 
And hunger will enforce them to be more eager : 
Of old I know them ; rather with their teeth 
The walls they'll tear down, than forsake the siege. 

Reig, I think, by some odd gimmals" or device. 
Their arms are set, like clocks, still to strike on ; 
Else ne'er could they hold out so, as they do. 
By my consent, we'll e'en let them alone. 

Alen, Be it so. 

Enter the Bastard of Orleans. 
Bast. Where's the prince Dauphin ? I have news 

for him. 
Char. Bastard of Orleans,* thrice welcome to us. 
Bast. Methinks, your looks are sad, your cheer ap- 
pall'd ;s 
Hath the late overthrow wrought this offence ? 
Be not dismay'd, for succour is at hand : 
A holy maid hither with me I bring. 
Which, by a vision sent to her from heaven. 
Ordained is to raise this tedious siege. 
And drive the English forth the bounds of France. 
The spirit of deep prophecy she hath. 
Exceeding the nine sibyls of old Rome ;^ 

What's past, and what's to come, she can descry. 

■ — — — — — — - — »i 

ganc by the old romancers, that from thence arose th;4t saying amongst oar 
plain sind sensible ancestors, of giving one a Rowland for his Oliver, to sig- 
nify the matching one incredible lie vrith another. wARB.— — Raiher, to 
•ppose one hero to another ; i. e. to give a person as good a one as ht brings . 

STEEV. 

[il A gsmmal is a pirce of jointed wood, where one piece moves withia 
anodher, whence it is takt n at large for an engine* It is now by the vulgar 
called as'/mcracib. JOHNS. 

[2I That this in former times was not a term of reproach, see Bishop 
Hard's Letters on Chivalry and Romance, who observing on circamstances of 
agreement between the heroic and Gothic manners, says that " Bastardy 
was in credit with both." One of William the Conqueror's charters begins* 

'• Eto Gutielmus cognomento Bastardus.^ VAILLANT Bastardy was 

reckoned no disgrace among the ancients. See the eighth lliadf in which 
the illegitimacy of Tencer is mentioned as a panegyric upon him. STEEV* 

[3] CAtfer— countenance. STEEV. 

Uj There were no nine siMs of Rome; but he confounds things, and 
mistakes this for the tant booki of Sibylline oracles^ brought to ese of tStt 
Tarqmns. WARB. 
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speak, shall I call her in t Believe my words, 
For they are certain and unfallible. 

Char. Go, call her in : \^£xit £a8tard.'\ But, first, to 
try her skill, 
Reignier, stand thou as Dauphin in my place : 
Question her proudly, let thy looks be stem :— 
By this means shall we sound what skill she hath. 

IBett'rea. 

Enter La Pucelle, Bastard of Orleans^ and others, 

Reig, Fair maid, is't thou wilt do these wond'rous 
feats t 

Puc. Reignier, is't thou that thinkest to beguile me ?— 
Where is the Dauphin ? — come, come from behind ; 
I know thee well, though never seen before. 
Be not amaz'd, there's nothing hid from me ; 
In private will I talk with thee apart ; — 
Stand back, you lords, and give us leave a while. 

Reig. She takes upon her bravely at first dash. 

Puc, Dauphin, I am by birth a shepherd's daughter. 
My wit untrain'd in any kind of art. 
Heaven, and our Lady gracious, hath it pleas'd 
To shine on my contemptible estate : 
Lo, whilst I waited on my tender lambs. 
And to sun's parching heat display'd my cheeks, 
God's mother deigned to appear to me ; 
And, in a vision, full of majtsty, 
Will'd me to leave my base vocation, 
And free my country from calamity : 
Her aid she promised, and assur'd success : 
In complete glory she reveal'd herself ; 
And, whereas I was black and swart before, 
With those clear rays which she infus*d on me,. 
That beauty am I bless'd with, which you see. 
Ask me what question thou canst possible. 
And I will answer unpremeditated : 
My courage try by combat, if thou dar'st, 
And thou shalt find that I exceed my sex. 
Resolve on this :« Thou shalt be fortunate. 
If thou receive me for thy warlike mate. 

Char, Thou hast astonish'd me with thy high terms ;. 
Only this pi*oof I'll of thy valour make^ — 
In single combat thou shalt buckle wi^h me ; 

And, if thou vanquishest, thy words are true ; 

■ II i< I I i > ■ ■ . 

f$] That u, be firmly persiiackd of it. ST££V . 
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Otherwise, I renounce all confidence. 

Puc. I am prepar'd : here is my keen-edg'd sword, 
Deck*d with five flower-de-luces on each side ; 
The which at Touraine, in Saint Katherine's church- 
yard, 
Out of a deal of old iron I chose forth. 

Char, Then come o'God's name, I fear no woman. 

Puc, And, while 1 live, 1*11 ne'er fly from a man. 

\They fight, 

Dau, Stay, stay thy hands ; thou art an Amazon, 
And tightest with the sword of Deborah. 

Puc, Christ's mother helps me, else I were too weak. 

Char, Whoe'er helps thee, 'tis thou that must help mc : 
Impatiently I burn with thy desire ; 
My heart and hands thou hast at once subdu'd. 
Excellent Pucelle, if thy name be so. 
Let me thy servant, and not sovereign, be ; 
'Tis the French Dauphin sueth to thee thus. 

Puc, I must not yield to any rites of love. 
For my profession's sacred from above : 
When I have chased all thy foes from hence. 
Then will I think upon a recompence. 

C'Aar.Mean time, look gracious on thy prostrate thrall. 

Pcig. My lord^ methinks, is very long in talk. 

Alen, Doubtless, he shrives this woman to her smock ; 
Else ne'er could he so long protract his speech. 

Reig. Shall we disturb him, since he keeps no mean ? 

<Alen, He may mean more thjya we poor men do know ; 
These women are shrewd tempters with their tongues. 

Reig, My lord, where are you ^ what devise you on ? 
Shall we give over Orleans, or no ? 

Puc, Why, no, I say, distrustful recreants ! 
Fight till the last gasp ; I will be your guard. 

Char, What she says, I'll confirm ; we'll fight it out. 

Puc, Assign'd am I to be the English scourge. 
This night the siege assuredly I'll raise : 
Expect Saint Martin's summer, halcyon days,^ 
Since I have entered into these wars. 
Glory is like a circle in the water. 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself. 
Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. 
With Henry's death, the English circle ends ; 
Dispersed are the glories it included. 

[6] That it, expect prosperity aft^r misfortuw, like fair wcatbcr at MMU 
titillate after winter has begin. JOHNS. 
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Now am I like that proud insulting ship, 
Which Cxsar and his fortune bare at once. 

Char. Was Mahomet inspired with a dove ?'' 
Thou with an eagle art inspired then. 
Helen, the mother of gi'eat Constantine, 
Nor yet Saint Philip's daughters, were like thee.' 
Bright star of Venus, fall'n down on the earth. 
How may I reverently worship thee enough ? 

^/en. Leave off delays, and let us raise the siege. 

Eei^» Woman, do what thou canst to save our honours; 
Drive them from Chileans, and be immortaliz'd. 

Char, Presently we'll try :— -Come, let's away about it : 
No prophet will I trust, if she prove false. \^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

London. JHiil before the Toiver, Enter, at the gates, the Duke of 
Glosier, Kvith his Serving' Men, in blue coats. 

Glo. I am come to survey the Tower this day ; 
Since Henry's death, I fear, there is conveyance. • 
Where be these warders, that they wait not here ? 
Open the gates ; Gloster it is that calls. 

1 Ward. Who's there, that knocks so imperiously ? 

1 Serv. It is the noble duke of Gloster. 

3 Ward. [Within.'] Whoe'er he be, you may^not be 
let in. 

J Serv. Answer you so the )ord protector, villains ? 

I Ward. The Lord protect him ! so we answer him : 
We do no otherwise than we are will'd. 

Olo, Who willed you ^ or whose will stands,but mine f 
There's none protector of the realm, but I.— 
Break up the gates, ^ 1*11 be your warrantize : 
Shall I be flouted thus by dunghill grooms ^ 

ServaiUa ru^h at the Tower-gates. Enter to the gates^ 
WooDviLLE, the lieutenant. 
Wood. [Within.'] What noise is this I what traitors 
have we here ? , 

C7] Mahomet had a dove, " whi:b he used to feed with >yheat oat of his 
ear ; which dove, when ic was hungry, lighted on Mahomet's shoulder, and 
thrust its bill in to find its breakfast ; Mahomet per8u;4ding the rude and 
simule Arabians, that it was the Holy Ghnsr that gave Uim advice." ' Sir 
Walter Ealeigh's History of the World. GREY. 

rSj Meaning the four daughters of Ph'lip mentioned in the Acts. HANM. 

fpj Conveyance means theft. HANMER. 

[i ] To break up <n Shiikspeare's age w is the same a?; to break oten. Thus, 
in our translation of the Bibk : ''Th^y have broken m^, and nave passed 
thro »gh tht gate.** Micah ii 13. So itgain, in St Matthenv, xxiv. 43 " He 
yfunUt have watched siod would ndt iiave sttSered Kis Knuse to be bnkennp.** 

WHALLE'^ 
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Glo, Lieutenant, is it you» whose voice I bear t 
Open the gates ; here's Gloster, that would enter. 

Wood, Have patience, noble duke ; I may not open ; - 
The cardinal of Winchester forbids : 
From him I have express commandment, 
That thou, nor none of thine, shall be let in. 

Glo, Faint-hearted Woodville, prizest him 'fore me? 
Arrogant Winchester ? that haughty prelate. 
Whom Henry, our late sovereign, ne'er could brook f 
Thou art no friend to God, or to the king : 
Open the gates, or I'll shut thee out shortly. 

1 Serv. Open the gates unto the lord protector ; 
Or we'll burst them open, if that you come not quickly. 

Enter WivcnzsTEn.xittended by a Train of Servants 

in tawny-coata, 

Jf7n.How now, ambitious Humphrey? what means this? 

Glo, Piel'd priest,* dost thou command me to be 
shut out i 

Win, I do, thou most usurping proditor, 
And not protector of the king or realm. 

Glo. Stand back, thou manifest conspirator ; 
Thou, that contriv'st to murder our dead lord ; 
Thou, that giv'st whores indulgences to sin :3 
I'll canvass thee in thy broad cardinal's hat,* 
If thou proceed in this thy insolence. 

Win, Nay, stand thou back, I will not budge a foot ; 
This be Damascus, be thou cursed Cain, 
To slay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt.* 

Glo, I will not slay thee, but I'll drive thee back : 
Thy scarlet robes, as a child's bearing-cloth, 
I'll use, to carry thee out of this place. 

Win, Do what thou dar'st ; I beard thee to thy face. 

Glo, What ? am I dar'd, and bearded to my face i 
— Draw, men, for all this privileged place ; 
Blue-coats to tawny-coats. — Priest, beware your beard ; 
[Gloster cnrf hia men attack the Biahofi, 

fal Allodinf^ to hts shaven crown. POPE. 
33 The public srews were formerly under the district of the bishop of 
Winchester. POPE. 

C4] TocawxJrtJ was anciently used for to sift. STEEV. Probably froni 

the materials of which the bottom of a ueve is made. Perhaps, howrver, 
in the pissa^e before us Gloster means, that he will toss the cardinal in a 
sheet. Coarse sheets were foi me ly termed cjn-.'.n? 5Af^/i. MAL. 

C5] About four miles from D«m •'^cas is a high hill, reported to be the same 
On which Cain slew his brother Abel. Maundid'a Travili, p. 131, POPE. 
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I mean to tug it, and to cuff you soundly : 
Under my feet I stamp thy cardinal's hat ; 
In spite of pope or dignities of church. 
Here by the cheeks rll drag thee up and down. 

Win. Gloster, thou'lt answer this before the pope. 

Gio, Winchester goose,* I cry— A rope ! a rope ! 
—Now beat them hence, Why do you let them stay ? 
— Thee I'll chase hence, thou wolf in sheep's array.-— 
Out, tawny coats ! — out, scarlet hypocrite ! 

Here a great tumult. In the midst of it, enter the 
Mayor of London and hia Officers, 

May* Fie, lords ! that you, being supreme magistrates. 
Thus contumeliously should break the peace ! 

Glo, Peace, mayor ; thou know'st little of my 
wrongs : 
Here's Beaufort, that regards nor Gk)d nor king, 
Hath here distrain'd the tower to his use. 

Win, Here's Gloster too, a foe to citizens ; 
One that still motions war, and never peace. 
O'er-charging your free purses with large fines ; 
That seeks to overthrow religion, 
Because he is protector of the realm ; 
And would have armour here out of the Tower, 
To crown himself king, and suppress the prince. 

Glo, I will not answer thee with words, but blows. 

\_Here they skirmish again. 

May. Nought rests for me, in this tumultuous strife, 
But to make open proclamation : 
— Come, officer ; as loud as e'er thou canst. 

Offi. Ml manner ofmen^ assembled here in arms this 
day^ against God*s fieace and the king^s^ we charge 
and command you, in his highness* name^ to refiair 
to your several dwelling-filaces ; and not to wear^han- 
die, or use, any sword, wea/ion, or dagger, hencefor- 
ward, upon ft ain of death. 

Glo. Cardinal, I'll be no breaker of the law : 
But we shall meet, and break our minds at large. 

Win. Gloster, we'll meet ; to thy dear cost, be sure : 
Thy heart-blood I will have, for this day's work. 

May. I'll call for clubs, ^ if you will not away ; — 

[6] A stnimpst, or the consequences of her love» was a Winchester ((oose. 

JOHNS, 
[7] That is, for peace^fficers armed with clohs or stares. In affr^iys, it 
WAS customary in this author's time to call oat clubs t dubs ! MAL. 
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This cardinal is more haughty than the devil. 

Glo, Mayor, farewell ; thou dost but what thou may*st. 

fVin. Abominable Gloster ! guard thy head ; 
For I intend to have it, ere long. {^Exeunt, 

May. See the coast clear'd,and then we will depart.—* 
Good God ! that nobles should such stomachs bear !& 
I myself fight not once in forty year. [^Exeunt. 

SCENK IV. 

France. Before Orleans. Enter, on the toalis, the Master-gunner 

and his Son. 

31. Gun. Sirrah, thou know'st how Orleans isbesieg'd ; 
And how the English have the suburbs won. 

Son. Father, I know ; and oft have shot at them, 
Howe'er, unfortunate, I roiss'd my aim. 

M.Gun. But now thou shalt not. Be thou rul'd by me : 
Chief master-gunner am I of this town ; 
Something I must do, to procure me grace. 
The prince's espials have informed me. 
How the English, in the suburbs close intrenchM, 
Wont,» through a secret grate of iron bars 
In yonder tower, to overpeer the city ; 
And thence discover, how, with most advantage. 
They may vex us, with shot, or with assault. 
To intercept this inconvenience, 
A piece of ordnance 'gainst it I have plac'd ; 
And fully even these three days have 1 watch'd. 
If I could see them. Now, boy, do thou watch. 
For I can stay no longer. 
If thou spy'st any, run and bring me word ; 
And thou shalt find me at the governour's. [Exii. 

Son. Father, I warrant you ; take you no care ; 
I'll never trouble you, if I may spy them. 

Enter tin anufifier chamber of a Tower ^the Lords Sal- 
isbury and Talbot, Sir William Glansdale, 
Sir Thomas Gargrave, and others. 

Sal. Talbot, my life, my joy, again return'd ! 
How wert thou handled, being prisoner ? 

Or by what means gott'st thou to be releas'd ? 

■ ■' . ■ ■ .. ..I . I. I ■ I . ^ i,.i 

[8] Stemach is pridt> a haughty spirit of resentment. STE£V. 

[9I The third person plural of the old verb luont. The English'-'wont, 
that u> an aceustomed—^to over 'peer the city The word is osfd verr fre- 
quently by Spenser, and several times by Milton. TYRWHlTT. 

S VOL. V. 
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Discourse, I pr'ythee, on this turret's top. 
TaL The duke of Bedford had a prisoner, 

Called — the braVe lord Ponton de Santrailles ; 

For him I was exchang'd and ransomed. 

But with a baser man of arms by far. 

Once, in contempt, they would have barter'd me 

Which I, disdaining, scom'd ; and craved death 

Rather than I would be so piPd esteemed. * 

In fine, redeemed I was as I desir'd. 

But, O ! the treacherous Fastolfe wounds my heart ! 

Whom with my bare fists I would execute, 

If I now had him brought into my power. 

SaL Yet tell'st thou not, how thou wert entertain'd. 
TaL With scoffs, and scorns, and contumelious taunts < 
In open market-place produced they me. 
To be a public spectacle to all ; 
Here, said they, is the terror of the French, 
The scare-crow that affrights our children so.* 
Then broke I from the officers that led me ; 
And with my nails digg'd stones out of the ground, 
To hurl at the beholders of my shame. 
My grisly countenance made others fly ; 
Kone durst come near for fear of sudden death. 
In iron walls they deem'd me not secure ; 
So great fear of my name 'mongst them was spread. 
That they supposed, I could rend bars of steel. 
And spurn in pieces posts of adamant : 
Wherefore a guard of chosen shot I had. 
That walk'd about me every minute-while ; 
And if I did but stir out of my bed, 
Ready they were to shoot me to the heart. 

SaL I grieve to hear what torments you endur'd ; 
But we will be reveng'd sufficiently. 
Now it is supper-time in Orleans : 
Here, through this grate, I can count every one, 
And view the Frenchmen how they fortify ; 
Let us look in, the sight will much delight thee.— 
Sir Thomas Gargrave, and sir William Glansdale, 



fi] So pil'd. may mtzn^io piUag'd, so stripped of honour* STEEV. 
2j From Hall's Chronicle : " Tbis man (Talbot; was to the French peo- 
ple a very scoui-n and a daily terror, insomach that as his person was fearfUl, 
and terrible to his adversaries presents so his name and fame was spiteful 
and dreadful to the common people absent ; insomuch that women in 
France to feare their yong children, would erye, the Talbot commeth< the 
Talbot commeth" The same thing is said of King Ricluird I, when he was 
In tbe Uoly Land. M^. 
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Let me have your express opinions, 

Where is best place to make our battery next. 

Gar, I think, at the north gate : for there stand lords. 

Glan, And I, here, at the bulwark of the bridge. 

Tal. For aught I see, this city must be famish'd, 
Or with light skirmishes enfeebled. 

[Shotfyom the town. Salisbury and Sir 

Thomas GARGRAvE/ali, 

Sal. O Lord, have mercy on us» wretched sinners ! 

Gar. O Lord, have mercy on me, woeful man ! 

Ta/.What chance is this,that suddenly hath cross'd us? 
— Speak, Salisbury ; at least, if thou canst speak ; 
How far'st thou, mirror of all martial men ? 
One of thy eyes, and thy cheek's side struck off !— ^ 
Accursed tower ! accursed fatal hand. 
That hath contriv'd this woeful tragedy. 
In thirteen battles Salisbury o'ercame ; 
Henry the Fifth he first train'd to the wars ; 
Whilst any trump did sound, or drum struck up, 
His sword did ne'er leave striking in the field.— 
Yet liv'st thou, Salisbury ? though thy speech doth fajj, 
One eye thou hast, to look to heaven for grace : 
The sun with one eye vieweth all the world.—* 
Heaven, be thou gracious to none alive. 
If Salisbury wants mercy at thy hands !•— 
Bear hence his body, I will help to bury it.— 
Sir Thomas Gargrave, hast thou any life t 
Speak unto Talbot ; nay, look up to him. 
—Salisbury, cheer thy spirit with this comfort ; 
Thou shalt not die, whiles 

—He beckons with his hand, and smiles on roe ; 
As who should say, When I am dead and gone , 
Remember to avenge me on the French,^-' 
Plantagenet, I will ; and Nero-like, 
Play on the lute, beholding the towns bum : 
Wretched shall France be only in my name. 

[Thunder heard ; afterwards an alaruin. 
What stir is this i What tumult's in the heavens ? 
Whence cometh this alarum, and the noise ? 

Enter a Messenger, 
Mes, My lord,my lord,the French have gather'd head : 

C33 Camden says that the French scarce kne^r the use of great ordnance, 
till the siege of Mans in 1455, whet a breach vras made in the walls of that 
town by the English^ under the condact of this earl of Salitbury ; and that 
he was the first English gentleman that was slain by a cannon^nn. MAI. . 
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The Dauphin, Vfith one Joan la Pucelle join'd,— 

A holy prophetess, new risen up, — 

Is come with a great power to raise the siege. 

[S A L I s B u R Y groans. 
TaL Hear, hear, how dying Salisbury doth groan ! 
It irks his heart, he cannot be reveng'd.— 
Frenchmen, I'll be a Salisbury to you : — 
Pucelle or pussel. Dolphin or dogfish,* 
Your hearts 1*11 stamp out with my horse's heels, 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains.— 
Convey me Salisbury into his tent. 
And then we'll try what these dastard Frenchmen dare. 

lExeuntt bearing out the bodies- 

SCENE V. 

The same. Before one of the gate*. Alarums. Skimiishtngs, 
Talbot pursueth the Dauphin^ and driveth him in .• then 
enter Joan La Pucellb, driving Englishman before her. 
Then enter Talbot. 

TaL Where is my strength, my valour, and my force** 
€)ur English troops retire, I cannot stay them ; 
A woman, clad in armour, chaseth them. 

Enter La Pucelle. 
Here, here she comes :— I'll have a bout with thee ; 
Devil, or devil's dam, I'll conjure thee : 
Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch,* 
And straightway give thy soul to him thou sei'v'st. 

Puc. Come, come, 'tis only I that must disgrace thee. 

ITheyJght. 

TaL Heavens, can you suffer hell so to prevail t 
My breast I'll burst with straining of my courage. 
And from my shoulders crack my arms asunder, 
But I will chdstise this high-minded strumpet. 

Puc, Talbot, farewell ; thy hour is not yet come : 
I must go victual Orleans forthwith. 
O'ertake me, if thou canst ; I scorn thy strength. 
Go, go, cheer up thy. hunger-starved men ; 
Help Salisbury to make his testament : 
This day is ours, as many more shall be. 

[Pucelle enters the Toivn^with Soldiers. 

t43 Pusset means a dirty tognch or a drab. TOLLET 
t should |>e remrmbevcd, that in Shakspearc's time the word dauphin was 
always written dolphin. STEEV 

C5I The suptTstition ofthos- time« ranght, that he that could draw the 
ml£aL*9 hlMd was free froat her power. JOHNS.. 
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TaL My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel ; 
I know not where I am, nor what I do : 
A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal, 
Drives back our troops, and conquers as she lists : 
So bees with smoke, and doves with noisome stench, 
Are from their hives, and houses, driven away. 
They call'd us, for our fierceness, English dogs ; 
Now, like to whelps, we crying run away. 

{A short alarum. 
Hark, countrymen ! either renew the fight, 
Or tear the lions out of England's coat ; 
Renounce your soil, give sheep in lion's stead : 
Sheep run not half so timorous from the wolf. 
Or horse, or oxen, from the leopard, 
As you fly from your oft-subdued slaves. 

{^Alarum, Another Skirmiah. 
It will not be : — Retire into your trenches : 
You all consented unto Salisbury's death, 
For none would strike a stroke in his revenge. — 
Pucelle is entered into Orleans, 
In spite of us, or aught that we could do. 
O, would I were to die with Salisbury ! 
The shame hereof will make me hide my head. 

[^Alarum, Retreat. JExeunt Talbot and hu 

Forces, is^c. 

SCENE VI. 

The tame* Enter, onthe ivalls, Pucelle, Charles,. ReiG' 

NIER, Alencon, and Soldiers. 

Puc. Advance our waving colours on the walls : 
Rescu'd is Orleans from the English wolves :— 
Thus Joan la Pucelle hath perform'd her word. 

Char, Divinest creature, bright Astraea's daughter,. 
How shall I honour thee for this success ? 
Thy promises are like Adonis' gardens. 
That one day bloom 'd, and fruitful were the next.— 
France, triumph in thy glorious prophetess ! — 
Recover'd is the town of Orleans : 
More blessed hap did ne'er befall our state.. 

Reiff, Why ring not out the biells throughout the town ? 
Dauphin, command the citizens make bonfires. 
And feast and banquet in the open streets. 
To celebrate the joy that God hath given us. 

Alen, All France will be replete with mirth and joy, 
When they shall hear how we have play'd the men. 
a* VOL. V, 
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Char. 'Tis Joan, not we, by whom the day is won ; 
For which, I will divide my crown with her : 
And all the priests and friars in my realm 
Shall, in procession, sing her endless praise. 
A statelier pyramis to her TU rear. 
Than Rhodope's,* or Memphis', ever was : 
In memory of her, when she is dead. 
Her ashes, in an urn more precious 
Than the rich-jewel'd coffer of Darius,^ 
Transported shall be at high festivals 
Before the kings and queens of France. 
No longer on Saint Dennis will we cry, 
But Joan la Pucelle shall be France's saint. 
Come in ; and let us banquet royally. 
After this golden day of victory. [^FlourUh, Exeunt. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I.— TAe same. Enter to the Gates, a French Serjeant^ 

and tvjo Sentinels. 

Serf, SIRS, take your places, and be vigilant : 
If any noise, or soldier, you perceive, 
Near to the walls, by some apparent sign. 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. 

1 Senc, Serjeant, you shall. ^Exit Serjeant.'] Thus 
are poor servitors 
(When others sleep upon their quiet beds,) 
Constraint to watch in darkness, rain, and cold. 

J«?er Talbot, Bedford, Burgundy, and Forces, luith seal' 
ing ladders ; their drums beating a dead march. 

Tal. Lord regent, — and redoubted Burgundy,— 
By whose approach, the regions of Artois, 
Walloon, and Picardy, are friends to us,-» 
This happy night the Frenchmen are secure, 

[6] Rhodope was a famous strumpet , who acquired great riches by her trade. 
Thy ie-ist but most finisbed of the Egryptian pyramids (says Pliny, in the 
36*h Book of his Natural History, ch. xii.) was built by her. She 'S said a^ 
cerwards to have married Psammerichus, king of Egypt Dr. Johnson thinks 
tbar the D ^uphiii means to call Joan of Arc a 8trum'pet# all the while he is 
maki'i); this loud praise of her. STEEV. 

1.7 When Alexander the Greit took the city of Gnza, the metropolis of 
Syria, amidst the other spoils .'nd_ wealth of Darius tr<'asured up there, be 
found ^n exceeding rich .*nd beautiful little che^t or casket, -ind ^tskedth^e 
about him what they thought fitiest to b? laid up in it. When they hadsev- 
era'lv delivered their opinions, he tnid them . he * sec . med nothing so wortbv 
fo be preserved in U ai Homer's Iliad, THEOBALD. 



Having all daf carouB*d and banqueted : 
Embrace we then this opportunity ; 
As fitting best to quittance their deceit* 
Contriv'd by art, and baleful sorcery. 

Bed. Coward of France ! how much he wrongs his fame> 
Despairing of his own arm's fortitude, 
To join with witches, and the help of hell. 

Bur, Traitors have never other company.-* 
But what's that Pucelle, whom they term so pure \ 

TaL A maid, they say. 

Bed. A maid ! and be so martial ! 

Bur, Pray God, she prove not masculine ere long ; 
If underneath the standard of the French, 
She carry armour, as she hath begun. 

TaL Well, let them practice and converse with spirits : 
God is our fortress ; in whose conquering name. 
Let us resolve to scale their flinty bulwarks. 

Bed, Ascend, brave Talbot ; we will follow thee," 

TaL Not all together : better far, I guess. 
That we do make our entrance several ways ; 
That, if it chance the one of us do fail. 
The other yet may rise against their force. 

Bed, Agreed ; 1*11 to yon corner. 

Bur, And I to this. 

TaL And here will Talbot mount,or make his grave.*^ 
Now, Salisbury ! for thee, and for the right 
Of English Henry, shaU this night appear 
How much in duty I am bound to both. 

• [The English scale the walls, crying' St. George I 
a Talbot ! and all enter by the town. 

Sent. [ Within,^ Arm» arm ! the enemy doth make 
assault ! 

The French leap over the walls in their shirts, Enter, 
several ways. Bastard, ALEN90N, Reignier, Aa£^ 
ready, and half unready.* 

Men. How now, my lords ? what, all unready so ? 

Bast, Unready ? ay, and glad we 'scap'd so well. 

Reig. 'Tvf as time, I trow, to wake and leave our beds, 
Hearing alarums at our chamber doors. 

Alen. Of all exploits, since first I foUow'd arms, 
Ke'er heard I of a warlike enterprize 
More venturous, or desperate than this. 

^] Unready was the cirrent word in those times for tmdrtsied. JOfTKS. 
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Bast. I think, this Talbot be a fiend of hell. 
Reig, If not of hell, the heavens, sure, favour him. 
Alen. Here cometh Charles ; I marvel, how he spe4. 

Enter Charles, and La Pucelle. 

Bast, Tut ! holy Joan was his defensive g^ard. 

Char, Is this thy cunning, thou deceitful dame i 
Didst thou at first, to flatter us withal. 
Make us partakers of a little gain. 
That now our loss might be ten times so much ? 

Puc, Wherefore is Charles impatient with his friend I 
At all times will you have my power alike ? 
Sleeping, or waking, must I still prevail. 
Or will you blame and lay the fault on me ?— 
Improvident soldiers ! had your watch been good» 
This sudden mischief never could have fall'n. 

Char, Duke of Alen§on, this was your default ; 
That, being captain of the watch to-night. 
Did look no better to that weighty charge. 

Men, Had all you^ quarters been as safely kept» 
As that whereof I had the government. 
We had not been thus shamefully surpris'd. 

Baat, Mine was secure. 

Heig, And so was mine, my lord. 

Char, And, for myself, most part of all this night, 
Within her quarter, and mine own precinct, 
I was employed in passing to and fro, 
About relieving of the sentinels : 
Then how, or which way, should they first break in ? 

Puc, Question, my lords, no further of the case. 
Mow, or which way ; 'tis sure, they found some place 
But weakly guarded, where the breach was made. 
And now there rests no other shift but this,^ 
To gather our soldiers, scatter'd and dispers'd, 
And lay new platforms • to endamage them. 

Alarum, Enter an English Soldier, crying, a Talbot / 
a Talhot ! theyjly, leaving their clothes behind. 

Sol, V\\ be so bold to take what they have left. 
The cry of Talbot serves me for a sword ; 
For I have loaden roe with many spoils, 
Using no other weapon but his name. \^ExtU 

Cs3 Wa//orjnii-^That is plans, schcmci. jSTEEV. 
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SCENE II. 

Orleans, Within the tow?i. Enter Talbot, BI;»•^ 
FORD» Burgundy, a Cafitain^ and others. 

Bed. The day begins to break, and night is fled, 
Whose pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. 
Here sound retreat, and cease our hot pursuit. 

\^Re treat 90undeif\ 

Tg,L Bring forth the body of old Salisbury ; 
Andi here advance it in the market-place, 
The middle centre of this cursed town.— 
Kow have I paid my vow unto his soul ; 
For every dr<^ of blood, was drawn from him, 
There hath at least five Frenchmen died to-night^ 
And. that hereafter ages may behold 
What ruin happen'd in revenge of him. 
Within their chiefest temple I'll erect 
A tomb, wherein his corpse shall be interr'd : 
Upon the which, that every one may read. 
Shall be engrav'd the sack of Orleans ; 
The treacherous manner of his mournful death> 
And what a terror he had been to France. 
But, lords, in all our bloody massacre, 
I muse, we met not with the Dauphin*s grace ; 
His new-come champion,, virtuous Joan of Arc ; 
Nor any of his false confederates. 

Bed. 'Tis thought, lord Talbot, when the fight beg«»« 
Rous'd on the sudden from their drowsy beds. 
They did, amongst the troops of armed men^ 
Leap o'er the walls for refuge in the field. 

Bur, Myself (as far as ( could well discern^ 
For smoke« and dusky vapours of the night,) 
Am sure, I scar'd the Dauphin, and his trull ; 
When arm in arm they both came swiftly running. 
Like to a pair of loving turtle-doves. 
That could not live asunder day or night. 
After that things are set in order here. 
We'll follow them with all the power we have. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mes, All hail, my lords! which of this princely train 
Call ye the warlike Talbot, for his acts 
So much applauded through the realm of France ^ 

TqL Here is the Talbot ; who would speak with him? 

Me^. Tbe virtuott^ lady, countess of Auvergne> 
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With modesty admiring thy renown, 
By me entreats, good lord, thou wouldst vouchsafe 
To visit her poor castle where she lies ; • 
That she may boast, she hath beheld the man 
Whose glory fills the world with loud report. 

Bur, Is it even so ? Nay, then, I see, our wars 
Will turn unto a peaceful comic sport. 
When ladies crave to be encounter'd with. — 
You may not, my lord, despise her gentle suit. 

I'aL Ne'er trust me then ; for, when a world of me.* 
Could not prevail with all their oratory. 
Yet hath a woman's kindness over-rul'd :— 
And therefore tell her, I return great thanks ; 
And in submission will attend on hen- 
Will not your honours bear me company ? 

Bed, No, truly ; it is more than manners will : 
And I have heard it said, — Unbidden guests 
Are often welcomest when they are gone. 

TaL Well then, alone, since there's no remedy, 
I mean to prove this lady's courtesy. 
Come hither, captain. [ Whisfiera.^ — You perceive my 
mind. 

Cajit. I do, my lord ; and mean accordingly. 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

Auvergne* Court of the Castle. Enter the Countets 

and her Porter, 

Count. Porter, remember what I gave in charge ; 
And, when you have done so, bring the keys to me. 

Port. Madam, I will. [Exit. 

Count. The plot is laid : if all things fall out right, 
I shall as famous be by this exploit. 
As Scythian Thomyris by Cyrus* death. 
Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight. 
And his achievements of no less account : 
Fain would mine eyes be witness with mine ears. 
To give their censure of these rare reports. 

Enter Messenger and Talbot, 
Mes. Madam, 
According as your ladyship desir'd. 
By message crav'd, so is lord Talbot come. 
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Counts And he is welcome. What ! is this the man ? 
Me9> Madam, it is. 
Count, Is this the scourge of France ? 
Is this the Talbot, so much fear'd abroad, 
^hat with iiis name the mothers still their babes ? 
I see, report is fabulous and false : 
J thought, I should have seen some Hercules, 
A second Hector, for his grim aspect, 
And large proportion of his strong-knit limbs. 
Alas ! this is a child, a silly dwarf : 
It cannot be, this weak and writhled shrimp* 
Should strike such terror to his enemies. 

TaL Madam, I have been bold to trouble you : 
But, since your ladyship is not at leisure, 
I'll sort some other time to visit you. 

Count. What means he now ?— Go ask him, whither 

he goes. 
Mea. Stay, my lord Talbot ; for my lady craves 
To know the cause of your abrupt departure. 

TaL Marry, for that she's in a wrong belief, 
I go to certify her, Talbot's here. 

Re-enter Porter, with keys. 

Count, If thou be he, then art thou prisoner. 

Tal, Prisoner ! to whom ? 

Count, To me, blood-thirsty lord ; 
And for that cause I train'd thee to ray house. 
Long time thy shadow hath been thrall to me. 
For in my gallery thy picture hangs : 
But now the substance shall endure the like ; 
And I will chain these legs and arms of thine. 
That hast by tyranny, these many years. 
Wasted our country, slain our citizens, • 

And sent our sons and husbands captivate. 

Tal. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Count, Laughest thou, wretch t thy mirth shall turn 
to moan. 

Tal. I laugh to see your ladyship so fond,^ 
To think that you have aught but Talbot's shadow. 
Whereon to practice your severity. 

Count. Why, art not thou the man ? 

Tal. I am indeed. 

Count, Then have I substance too. 



B] 
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That is, to fooUsh. ST££V. 
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TaL No, noi I am but shadow of myself : 
You are deceived, my substance is not here ; 
For what you see, is but the smallest part 
And least proportion of humanity : 
I tell yoB, madam, were the whole frame here. 
It is of such a spacious lofty pitch. 
Your roof were not sufficient to contain it. 

Count, This is a riddling merchant for the nonce ;. 
He will be here, and yet he is not here : 
How can these contrarieties agree ? 

TaL That wiH I show you presently. 

He winds a horn. Drums heard ; then a fieal of ord' 
nance. The gates being forced^ enter Soldiers. 

How say you, madam f are you now persuaded. 
That Talbot is but shadow of himself ^ 
These are his substance, sinews, arms, and strength. 
With which he yoketh your rebellious necks ; 
Razeth your cities, and subverts your towns. 
And in a moment makes them desolate. 

Count, Victorious Talbot ! pardon my abuse : 
I find, thou art no less than fame hath bruited^ 
And more than may be gather'd by thy shape. 
Let my presumption not provoke thy wrath i 
For I am sorry, that with reverence 
I did not entertain thee as thou art. 

Tal, Be not dismay 'd, fair lady ; nor misconstme 
The mind of Talbot, as you did mistake 
The outward composition of his body. 
What you have done, hath not offended me : 
No other satisfaction do I crave. 
But only (with your patience,) that we may 
Taste of your wine, and see what cates you have ; 
For soldiers' stomachs always serve them well. 

Count, With all my heart ; and think me honoured 
To feast so great a warrior in my house. {Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

.Lbndon. The Temple garden. Enter the Earls of Somerset, 
Suffolk, and Warwick ; Richard Plantagbnxt, 
Vernon, and another Laivyor.^ 

Flan. Great lords, and gentlemen, what means this 
silence ? 

~-^ -^-^— ■ '1 I I i r - — \. 1 , 1 I I 1 ^ ^ — . 

[4] To bruit is to proclaim with noise, to annoonce loniily. STEEV. 
[5] Read— fl lawyer. This lawyer was probably Roger Hevyle, who was 
9nerwsurd» han^. See /T. fTyrcester* p. 478. RITSON. 
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Dare no man answer in a case of truth ? 

Suf. Within the Temple-hall we were too loud ; 
The garden here is more convenient. 

Plan, Then say at once, If I maintain'd the truth ; 
Or, else, was wrangling Somerset in the error i 
Suf, 'Faith, I have been a truant in the law ; 
And never yet could frame my will to it ; 
And, therefore, frame the law unto my will. 

Som, Judge you,my lord of Warwick»then between us. 

War. Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch. 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth. 
Between two blades, which bears the better temper. 
Between two horses, which doth bear him best. 
Between two girls, which hath the merriest eye, 
I have, perhaps, some shallow spirit of judgment : 
But in these nice sharp quillets of the law. 
Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw. 

Plan. Tut, tut, here is a mannerly forbearance : 
The truth appears so naked on my side. 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 

Som. And on my side it is so well apparell'd, 
So clear, so shining, and so evident. 
That it will glimmer through a blind man's eye. 

Plan, Since you are tongue-ty'd, and so loath to speak^ 
In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts : 
Let him, that is a true-born gentleman. 
And stands upon the honour of his birth. 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth. 
From off this brier pluck a white rose with me. 

8om, Let him that is no coward, nor no flatterer. 
But dar^ maintain the party of the truth. 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me.« 

War, I love no colours ; ' and, without all colour 
Of base insinuating flattery, 
I pluck this white rose with Plantagenet. 

Suf. I pluck this red !X)se, with young Somerset ; 

[6] TTiis is given as the original of the two b .dg»^s of the houses of York 
and Lancaster, whether truly or not, is no great m/»tter. But the proverbial 
expression of saying a thing under the rose, I am persuaded came thence. 
When the nation had ranged itself into two great factions, under the nuhite 
and red rose, and were perpetu-illy plotting and counterplotting against one 
another, then, when a matter of faction was communicatee! by either party 
to hi* friend in the s^me quarrel, it was ii.itural for him to add, that he said 
it under the rose ; meaning that, as it concerned the faction it was rcligioas- 
hr tohe keept secret. WARB Th? ros^ (as the fables say) was the sym- 
bol of silence, and consecr.ued bv Cupid to Harpocrates, to conceal the lewd 
pranks of his motner- UPTON. 

[73 Colours is here used ambiguonsly for tints and deceits, JOHNS. 
4 VOL. V. 
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And say* withal, I think he held the right. 

Fer. Stay, lords, and gentlemen ; and pluck no more. 
Till you conclude— that he, upon whose side 
The fewest roses are cropped from the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 

Som. Oood master Vernon, it is well objected ;^ 
If I have fewest, I subscribe in silence. 

Plan, And I. 

Ver. Then, for the truth and plainness of the case, 
I pluck this pale, and maiden blossom here. 
Giving my verdict on the white rose side. 

Som. Prick not your finger as you pluck it off ; 
Lest, bleeding, you do paint the white rose red. 
And fall on my side so against your will. 

Ver. If I, my lord, for my opinion bleed. 
Opinion shall be surgeon to my hurt. 
And keep me on the side where still I am. 

Som. Well, well, come on : who else i 

Law, Unless my study and my books be false. 
The argument you held, was wrong in you ; [To SoM. 
In sign whereof, I pluck a white rose too. 

Plan, Now, Somerset, where is your argument ? 

Som, Here, in my scabbard ; meditating that. 
Shall dye your white rose in a bloody red. 

Plan, Mean time, your cheeks do counterfeit our 
roses ; 
For pale they look with fear, as witnessing 
The truth on our side. 

Som, No, Plantagenet, 
'Tis not for fear ; but anger,— that thy cheeks 
Blush for pure shame, to counterfeit our roses ; 
And yet thy tongue will not confess thy error. 

Plan, Hath not thy rose a canker, Somerset ^ 

Som, Hath not thy rose a thorn, Plantagenet ? 

Plan, Ay, sharp and piercing, to maintain his truth ; 
Whiles thy consuming canker eats his falsehood. 

Som, Well, Pll find friends to wear my bleeding-roses, 
That shall maintain what I have said is true, 
Where false Plantagenet dare not be seen. 

Plan, Now, by this maiden blossom in my hand, 
I scorn thee and thy fashion, peevish boy. 

Suf, Turn not thy scorns this way, Plantagenet. 

Plan, Proud Pool, I will ; and scorn both him and thee. 

[8] Properly Uirown ui oor vray, j ustly propotfd. JOHNS. 
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Suf, ril turn my part thereof into thjr throat. 

Som. Away, away, good William De-la-Poole !' 
We grace the yeoman, by conversing with him. 

War, Now, by God'awill, thou wrong*st him,Somerset : 
His grandfather was Lionel, duke of Clarence,' 
Third son to the third Edward king of England ; 
Spring crestless yeomen from so deep a root ? ■ 

Plan, He bears him on live place's privilege,* 
Or durst not, for his craven heart, say thus. 

Som. By him that made me, Til maintain my words 
On any plot of ground in Christendom : 
Was not thy father, Richard, earl of Cambridge, 
For treason executed in our late king's days ? 
And, by his treason, stand'st not thou attainted, 
Con*upted, and exempt from ancient gentry ?3 
His trespass yet lives guilty in thy blood ; 
And, till thou be restored, thou art a yeoman. 

Plan. My father was attached, not attainted ; 
Condemned to die for treason, but no traitor ; 
And that I'll prove on better men than Somerset, 
Were growing time once ripen'd to my will. 
For your partaker Pool, and you yourself, 
1*11 note you in my book of menwry. 
To scourge you for this apprehension :•• 
Look to it well ; and say you are well wam*d. 

Som. Ay, thou shalt find us ready for thee still : 
And know us, by these colours, for thy foes ; 
For these my friends, in spite of thee, shall wear. 

Plan. And, by my soul, this pale and angry rose, 
As cognizance of-my blood-drinking hate, 
Will I for ever, and my faction, wear ; 
Until it wither with me to my grave, 
Or flourish to the height of my degree. 

Suf. Go forward, and be choked with thy ambition I 
And so farewell, until I meet thee next. \^ExU. 

Som. Have with thee. Pool. — Farewell, ambitious 
Richard. [Exit. 

Plan. How I am brav'd, and must perforce endure it ! 

■ - - - - 

[93 The author mistakes. PUntagenet's paternal grandfother was Ed- 
maad of L^agley . Duke of York His maternal graiidfatber was Roger Mor* 
tim<^r« Earl of March, who was the son of Philippa the daughter of Lionel* 
Bokv. of Clarence. The duke therfore was his maternal great great grand- 
father MAL. [i] i.t. those who have no right to arms. WARB. 
. [2] The T-'mple, being a religious house,was an »sylani> a place of exeaa^ 
feioji, from violence- revenge^ and bloodshed. JOHNS. 

i^} Exempt for exclKded. £4] Apprehension, that is opinion, WARBt 
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War, Tliis blot, that they object against your house, 
Shall be wip'd out in the next parliament, 
Call'd for the truce of Winchester and Gloster : 
And, if thou be not then created York, 
I will not live to be accounted Warwick. 
Meantime, in signal of my love to thee. 
Against proud Somerset, and William Pool, 
Will I upon thy party wear this rose : 
And here I prophecy, — This brawl to-day. 
Grown to this faction, in the Temple garden. 
Shall send between the red rose, and the white, 
A thousand souls to death, and deadly night. 

Plan. Good master Vernon, I am bound to you, 
That you on my behalf would pluck a flower. 

Fer. In your behalf still will I wear the same. 

Xaw. And so will I. 

Plan. Thanks, gentle sir. 
Come, let us four to dinner : I dare say. 
This quarrel will drink blood another day. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

The tame. A Room in the Tower. Enter Mortimer,^ 
brought in a chair by tivo Keepers. 

Mor, Kind keepers of my weak decaying age. 
Let dying Mortimer here rest himself. — 
Even like a man new-haled from the rack. 
So fare my limbs with long imprisonment : 
And these grey locks, the pursuivants of death, ^ 
Nestor-like aged, in an age of care, 

C43 Mr. Edwards in his MS. notes observes. that Shakspeare has varied from 
the true histoi*y to introduce this scene between Mortimer and Richard Plan- 
tagenet. Edmund Mortimer served under Henry V in 1422, and died un- 
confined in Ireland in 1424. Holinshed says, that Mortimer was one of the 
mourners at tlw funeral of Henry the V. STE tV. 

I am aware, and could easily show* that some of the most interesting 
events, not only in the Chronicles of Hall and Holinshed, but in the Hl8to> 
ries of Rapin, Hume and Smoilet, are perfectly fabulous and unfounded, 
which are nevertheless Cv^nstantly cited and regarded as incontrovertible 
facts. Bat, if modern writers, standing as it were, upon the shoulders of 
their predecessors, and possessing innumerable other advantages, are not 
always to be depenr^ed on, what ailowmces ought we not to make for those 
who had neither Rymer, nor Dugdale, nor Samford to consult, who could 
have no access to the treasuries of Cotton or Harley, nor were permitted the 
inspection of a public record ? If this were the case with the historian, what 
oan be expected from the dramatist ? He naturally took for fact what he 
found in history, and is by no means answerable for the misinformation of 
his authority. RlTSON. 

rr] Pwiuivants. The heralds that, forerunning deathi proclaim its ap- 
pr^ch. JOHNS. 
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Argae the end of Edmund Mortimer. 

These eyes, — like lamps whose wasting oil is spenti— 

Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent : 

Weak shoulders, overborne with burd'ning grief , 

And pithless arms,? like to a wither'd vine 

That droops his sapless branches to the ground :» 

Yet are these feet, — whose strengthless stay is numb» 

Unabl%to support this lump of clay. 

Swift- winged with desire to get a grave. 

As witting, I no other comfort have.— 

But tell me,''keeper, will my nephew come ? 

1 Kee/i. Richard Plantagenet, my lord, will come t 
We sent unto the Temple, to his chamber ; 
And answer was returned, that he will come. 

Mbr. Enough ; my soul shall then be satisfy 'd.— 
Poor gentleman ! his wrong doth equal mine. 
Since Henry Monmouth first began to reign, 
(Before whose glory I was great in arms,) 
This loathsome sequestration have I had ; 
And even since then hath Richard been obscur'd, 
Depriv'd of honour and inheritance : 
But now, the arbitrator of despairs, 
Just death, kind umpire of men's miseries,* 
With sweet enlargement doth dismiss me hence ; 
I would, his troubles likewise were expir'd. 
That so he might recover what was lost. 

Enter Richard Plantagenet. 

1 Keep., My lord, your loving nephew now is come. 

Mor, Richard Plantagenet, my friend ? Is be come ^■ 

Plan, Ay, noble uncle, thus ignobly us'd. 
Your nephew, late-despised Richard, comes. 

Mor. Direct mine arms, I may embrace his neck^ 
And in his bosom spend my latter gasp : 
O, tell me, when my lips do touch his cheeks^ 
That I may kindly give one fainting kiss.— 
And now declare, sweet stem from York's great stocky 
Why didst thou say— of late thou wert despis*d ? 

Plan, First, lean thine aged back against mine arn^^ 
And, in that ease, I'll tell thee my disease.* 
This day, in argument upon a case. 
Some w ords there grew 'twixt Somerset and me r 

F73 Pith was o«ed for marrono, and figuratively, for strength JOHNS . 
[8] That t8« he that terminates or concludes misery. JOHNS. 
Sj Diieast setou to be here uneasinesh W dwmtcnU IpiUai^ 

43» 'f 01. Vk ml 
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Among which terms he used his lavish tongue. 
And did upbraid me with my father's death : 
Which obloquy set bars before my tongue. 
Else with the like I had requited him : 
Therefore, good uncle, — for my father's sake. 
In honour of a true Plantagenet, 
And for alliance sake, — declare the cause 
My father, earl of Cambridge, lost his head. ^ 

Mor, That cause, fair nephew, that imprison'a me» 
And hath detain'd me, all my fiow'ring youth, 
Within a loathsome dungeon, there to pine. 
Was cursed instrument of his decease. 

Plan, Discover more at large what cause that was ; 
For I am ignorant, and cannot guess. 

Mor, I will ; if that my fading breath permit, 
Aud death approach not ere my tale be done. 
Henry the Fourth, grandfather to this king, 
Depos'd his nephew Richard ; Edward's so^i. 
The first-begotten, and lawful heir 
Of Edward king, the third of that descent : 
During whose reign, the Percys of the north, 
Finding his usurpation most unjust, 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne. 
The reason mov'd these warlike lords to this. 
Was — for that (young king Richard thus remov'd. 
Leaving no heir begotten of his body) 
1 was the next by birth and parentage ; 
For by my mother I derived am 
From Lionel duke of Clarence, the third son 
To king Edward the Third, whereas he. 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being but fourth of that heroic line. 
But mark : as, in this haughty great attempt,* 
They laboured to plant the rightful heir, 
I lost my liberty, and they their lives. 
Long after this, when Henry the Fifth- 
Succeeding his father Bolingbroke — did reign. 
Thy father, earl of Cambridge — then deriv*d 
From famous Edmund Langley, duke of York- 
Marrying Tiiy sister, that thy mother was, 
Again, in pity of my hard distress, 
lievied an army ; weening to redeem. 
And have installed me in the diadem : 

r»3 Oxufhty is tiHuh. JOHNS. 
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But, as the rest, so fell that itoble earl. 
And was beheaded. Thus the Mortitners, 
In whom the title rested, were suppresri'd. 
Plan, Of which, my lord, your honour is the last. 
Mor. True ; and thou seest« that I no issue have ; 
And that my fainting words do warrant death : 
Thou art my heir ; the rest, I wish thee gather :» 
But yet be wary in thy studious care. 

Plan. Thy grave admonishments prevail with me .; 
But yet, methinks, my father's execution 
Was nothing less than bloody tyranny. 

Mor, With silence, nephew, be thou politic ; 
Strong-fixed is the house of Lancaster, 
And, like a mountain, not to be removed. 
But now thy uncle is removing hence ; 
As princes do their courts, when they are cloy'd 
With long continuance in a settled place. 

Plan. O, uncle, would some part of my young yeara 
Might but redeem the passage of your age ! 
Mor, Thou dost then wrong me, as the slaughtVer 
doth. 
Which giveth many wounds, when one will kill. 
Mourn not, except thou sorrow for ray good : 
Only, give order for my funeral ; 
And so farewell : and fair be all thy hopes ! 
And prosperous be thy life, in peace, and war ! ^Dies^ 

Plqn. And peace, no war, befal thy parting soul ! 
In prison hast thou spent a pilgrimage, 
And like a hermit overpass'd thy days. — 
Well, I will lock his counsel in my breast : 
And what I do Imagine, let that rest.— 
Keepers, convey him hence ; and I myself 
Will see his burial better than his life. — 

\^Exeunt Keefiers bearing out MaRT. 
Here dies the dusky torch of Mortimer, 
Chok'd with ambition of the meaner sort :3— 
And, for those wrongs, those bitter injuries. 
Which Somerset hath ofFer'd to my house,— 
I doubt not, but with honour to redress : 

[2] That is, I acknowledge thee to be my heir ; the consequences which 
may be collected from thence, I recommend it to thee to draw. HEATH. 

[3] We are to un:terstand the speaker as reflecting on the ill fortune oF 
Morrimer, in being always made a too) of by the Percies of the North in 
their rebel] ions intrigues ; rather th-tn in asbcrting his claim to the cro^b> 
in support of his own princely ambition* WARB. 
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And therefore haste I to the parliament ; 

Either to be restored to my blood. 

Or make my ill the advantage of my good. \^ExU. 



ACT III. 

SCENE l^^ThesuTne, The Par Uament- House, Flourish. Enter 
King Henry, Exeter, Oldster, the Bishop of Win- 
chester, Richard Plantagsnbt, Warwick, Somer« 
3ET, and Suffolk ; Gloster offers to put up a bili,^ W^in- 
CHESTBR snatches it, and tears it. 

Win. COM*ST thou with deep premeditated lines. 
With written pamphlets studiously devisM, 
Humphrey of Gloster t if thou canst accuse, 
Or aught intend'st to lay unto my charge. 
Do it without invention suddenly ; 
As 1 with sudden and extemporal speech 
Fnrpose to answer what thou canst object* 

Glo. Presumptuous priest .' this place commands mf 
patience. 
Or thou shouldst find thou hast dishonoured me. 
Think not, although in writing I preferred 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes. 
That therefore I have forg'd, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearse the method of my pen : 
Ko, prelate ; such is thy audacious wickedness. 
Thy lewd, pestiferous, and dissentious pranks, 
As very infants prattle of thy pride. 
Thou art a most pernicious usurer ; 
Froward by nature, enemy to peace ; 
Lascivious, wanton, more than well beseems. 
A man of thy profession, and degree ; 
And for thy treachery, what's more manifest ^ 
In that thou laid'st a trap to take my life. 
As well at London bridge, as at the Tower ? 
Beside, I fear me, if thy thoughts were sifted. 
The king, thy sovereign, is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy swelling heart. 

Win, Gloster, I defy thee. — Lords, vouchsafe 
To give me hearing what I shall reply. 
If I were covetous, ambitious, perverse, or 



•(•.^■••i*" 



[4] Thar is articles of accusatloR/ for in thi» aeoic of die word Hlfyr» 
••metime»QKd, MAL* 
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As he will have me, How am I so poor ? 
Or how haps it, I seek not to advance 
Or raise myself, but keep my wonted calling } 
And for dissentidn, Who preferreth peace 
More than I do, except I be provok'd i 
No, my good lords, it is not that offends ; 
It is not that, that hath incens*d the duke : 
It is, because no one should sway but he ; 
No one, but he, should be about the king ; 
And that engenders thunder in his breast. 
And makes him roar these accusations forth. 
But he shall know, I am as good 

Glo, As good ? 
Thou bastard of my grandfather ! — * 

Win, Ay, lordly sir ; For what are you, I pray» 
But one imperious in another's throne ? 

Glo. Am I not the protector, saucy priest i 

Win, And am not I a prelate of the church ? 

Glo, Yes, as an outlaw in a castle keeps, 
And useth it to patronage his theft. 

Win, Unreverent Gloster ! 

Glo, Thou art reverent 
Touching thy spiritual function, not thy life. 

Win, This Rome shall remedy. 

War, Roam thither then.* 

Som, My lord, it were your duty to forbear. 

War, Ay, see the bishop be not overborne. 

Som, Methinks, my lord should be religious, 
And know the office that belongs to such. 

War, Methinks, his lordship should be humbler ; 
It fitteth not a prelate so to plead. 

Som, Yes, when his holy state is touch'd so near. 

War, State holy, or unhallow*d, what of that ? 
Is not his grace protector to the king } 

Plan. Plantagenet, I see, must hold his tongue ; 
Lest it be said. Speaks airrahy when you should ; 
Must your bold verdict enter talk with lords ? 
Else would I have a fling at Winchester. [Aside. 

K,Hen, Uncles of Gloster, and of Winchester, 

The special watchmen of our English weal ; 

— — — *i 

[4] The Bishop of Winchester was an illeritiraate son of John of Gaant, 
Dokf of Lanc^ister, by Katharine Swynford, whom the diike afterwards 
married. MAL. 

Cil Rmm to Rome. To roam, is supposed to be derived from the cant o.f 
TagabondS/ who often preteoded a pilgrimage to Rome. JOHNS. 
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I would prevail, if prayers might prevail, 

To join your hearts in love and amity. 

O, what a scandal is it to our crown, 

That two such noble peers as ye, should jar ! 

Believe me, lords, my tender years can tell. 

Civil dissention is a viperous worm. 

That gna\fs the bowels of the commonwealth.— 

\A noise nvithin ; Down with the tawny coat8 T 
What tumult's this t 

War. An uproar, I dare warrant. 
Begun through malice of the bishop's men. 

l^A noise again ; Stones ! stones ! 

Enter the Mayor of London^ attended. 

May, O, my good lords, — and virtuous Henry,— 
Pity the city of London, pity us ! 
The bishop and the duke of Gloster's men. 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon. 
Have fiird their pockets full of pebble-stones ; 
And, banding themselves in contr&ry parts, 
Do pelt so fast at one another's pate, 
That many have their giddy brains knockM out : 
Our windows are broke down in every street* 
And we, for fear, compell'd to shut our shops. 

Mnter^ skirmishings the Retainers of Gloster and 
Winchester, with bloody fiat es, 

K.Hen, We charge you, on allegiance to ourself, 
To hold your slauglit'ring hands, and keep the peace. 
Pray, uncle Gloster, mitigate this strife. 

1 Serv. Nay, if we be 

Forbidden stones, we'll fall to it with our teeth. 

2 Sew* Do what ye dare, we are as resolute. 

l^Skirmish again, 
Glo. You of my household, leave this peevish broil. 
And set this unaccustom'd fight aside.* 

3 Serv, My lord, we know your grace to be a man, 
Just and upright ; and, for your royal birth. 
Inferior to none, but his majesty r 

And, ere that we will suffer such a prince. 
So kind a father of the commonweal, 
To be disgraced by an inkhorn mate,^ 

■mi ■■ iM ■ • q T~r~ -. 

r6j Un,iccuitom*d is unseemly- indecent. JOHNS. 
Or] All iBkhom mate/— a bookman. JOHNS. 
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We, and cmr wi^es and children, all will fight. 
And have our bodies slaughtered by thy foes. 

1 Serv. Ay, and the very parings of our nails 
Shall pitch a field when we are dead. ^Skirmish again, 

Glo Stay, stay, I say f 
And, if you love me, as you say you do. 
Let me persuade you to forbear a while. 

K»/itn, O, how this discord doth afflict my soul ! 
— -Caj) yen, my lord of Winchester, behold 
My sighs and tears, and will not once relent f 
Who should be pitiful, if you be not ^ 
Qr who should study to prefer a peace. 
If holy churchmen take delight in broils } 

War, My lord protector, yield ;— yield, Winchester : 
—Except you mean, with obstinate repulse. 
To slay your sovereign, and destroy the realm. 
You see what mischief, and what murder too, 
Hath been enacted through your enmity ; 
Then be at peace, except ye thirst for blood. 

Win. He shall submit, or I will never yield. 

Glo. Compassion on the king commands me stoop. 
Or, I would see his heart out, ere the priest 
Should ever get that privilege of me. 

War. Behold, my lord of Winchester, the duke 
Hath banish'd moody discontented fury. 
As by his smoothed brows it doth appear : 
Why look you still so stem, and tragical ? 

Glo. Here, Winchester, I offer thee my hand« 

K.Hen. Fie,uncle Beaufort ! I have heard you preach, 
That malice was a great and grievous sin : 
And will not you maintain the thing you teach. 
But prove a chief offender in the same ? 

War. Sweet king ! — the bishop hath a kindly gird.^-<- 
For shame, my lotS of Winchester ! relent ; 
What, shall a child instruct you what to do ? 
' Win. Well, duke of Gloster, I will yield to thee ; 
Love for thy love, and hand for hand 1 give. 

Glo. Ay ; but, I fear me, with a hollow heart.-^ 
See here^ my friends, and loving countrymen ; 
This token serveth for a flag of truce. 
Betwixt ourselves, and all our followers : 
So help me God, as I dissemble not ! 

Win. So help me God, as I intend it not f [Jiaide. 

[8] That 18, feds an emotion of kind remone. JOHNS. 
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K,Hen, O loving uncle, kind duke of Gloster, 
How joyful am I made by this control !— - 
Away, my masters ! trouble us no more ; 
But join in friendship, as your lords have done. 

1 Serv. Content : PU to the surgeon's. 

2 Serv, So will L 

3 Serv, Aud I will see what physic 

The tavern affords. {^Exeunt Servants^ May or ^ l^c* 

War, Accept this scroll, most gracious sovereign ; 
Which in the right of Richard Plant agenet 
We do exhibit to your majesty. 

Glo, Well urg'd, my lord of Warwick ;— for, sweet 
prince. 
An if your grace mark every circumstance. 
You have great reason to do Richard right : 
Especially, for those occasions 
At Eltham-place I told your majesty. 

K.Hen, And those occasions, uncle, were of force : 
—Therefore, my loving lords, our pleasure is. 
That Richard be restored to his blood. 

Wur, Let Richard be restored to his blood ; 
So shall his father's wrongs be recompensed. 

Win. As will the rest, so willeth Winchester. 

K,Hen. If Richard will be true, not that alone. 
But all the whole inheritance I give. 
That doth belong unto the house of York, 
From whence you spring by lineal descent. 

Plan. Thy humble servant vows obedience. 
And humble service till the point of death. 

K.Hcn, Stoop then, and set your knee against my foot ; 
And, in reguerdon of that duty done,' 
I girt thee with the valiant sword of York : 
Rise, Richard, like a true Plantagenet ; 
And rise created princely duke of York. 

Flan, And so thrive Richard, as thy foes may fall ! 
And as my duty springs, so perish they 
That grudge one thought against your majesty ! 

All, Welcome, high prince, the mighty duke of York ! 

Sam. Perish, base prince, ignoble duke of York ! \jl8U 

Glo. Now will it best avail your majesty. 
To cross the seas, and to be crown'd in France : 
The presence of a king engenders love 
Amongst his subjects, and his loyal friends ; 
A s itdisani mates his enemies. 

igl Reguerdott^recompencet retarn. JOHNS. 
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K.Hen, WhenOloster says the word.kingHeniy goes ; 
For friendly counsel cuts off many foes. 

Glo* Your ships already are in readiness. 

\Exeunt all but Exeter. 

Exe. Ay, we may march in England, or in France, 
Not seeing what is likely to ensue : 
This late dissention, grown betwixt the peerd, 
Bums under feigned ashes of forg'd love, 
And will at last break out into a fiame : 
As fester'd members rot but by degrees. 
Till bones, and flesh, and sinews, fall away. 
So will this base and envious discord breed. ' 
And now I fear that fatal prophecy. 
Which, in the time of Henry, nam d the Fifth, 
Was in the mouth of every sucking babe, — 
That Henry, bom at Monmouth, should win all ; 
And Henry, born at Windsor, should lose all : 
Which is so plain, that Exeter doth wish 
His days may finish ere that hapless time.* [Exit, 

SCENE II. 

France. Before Rouen. Enter La PvdELLs dUguuedf and 
Soldiers i-eased like Countrymen^ with sacks upon their backs, 

Puc, These are the city gates, the gates of RoUen, 
Through which our policy must make a breach : 
Take heed, be wary how you place your words ; 
Talk like the vulgar sort of market-men, 
That come to gather money for their com. 
If we have entrance, (as, I hope, we shall,) 
And that we find the slothful watch but weak^ 
I'll by a sign give notice to our friends. 
That Charles the dauphin may encounter them. 

1 Sol, Our sacks shall be a mean to sack the city, 
And we be lords and rulers over Rouen ; 
Therefore we'll knock. \ Knocks, 

Guard, [Within.] Qui eat la ? 

Puc. Paisane^ fiauvrea gens de France : 
Poor market^folks, that come to sell their corn. 

Guard, Enter, go in : the market-bell is rung. 

[Ofiens the gate. 

[i] That is, so will the malignity of this discord propagate itself^ and ad. 
vance. JOHNS 

[2] The duke of Exeter died shortly after the meeting of this parliament^ 
and the ear) of Warwick was appointed governoor or tutor to the king in his 
room. MAL. 

i VOL. V. 
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Puc. Now, Roiien, 1*11 shake thy bulwarks to the 
ground. [Pucelle, Istc. enter the city. 

Enter Charles, Bastard of Orleans, ALEN90N, 

and Forces, 

Char. Saint Dennis bless this happy stratagem ! 
And once again we'll sleep secure in Rouen. 

Bast. Here enter'd Pucelle, and her practisants :' 
Now she is there, how will she specify 
Where is the best and safest passage in ? 

Alen. By thrusting out a torch from yonder tower ; 
Which, once discern'd, shows, that her meaning is,— - 
No way to that, for weakness,' which she enter d. 

Enter La Pucelle on a battlement : holding out a 

torch burning. 

Puc. Behold, this is the happy wedding torch, 
That joineth Roiien unto her countrymen ; 
But burning fatal to the Talbotites. 

Bast, See, noble Charles ! the beacon of our friend, 
The burning torch in yonder turret stands. 

Char. Now shine it like a comet of revenge, 
A prophet to the fall of all our foes ! 

jilen. Defer no time, Delays have dangerous ends ; 
£nter, and cry — The Daufihin ! — presently. 
And then do execution on the watch. \_They enter. 

Alarums. Enter Talbot, and certain English. 

Tal, France, thou shalt rue this treason with thy tears, 
If Talbot but survive thy treachery. — 
Pucelle, that witch, that damned sorceress. 
Hath wrought this hellish mischief unawares. 
That hardly we escap'd the pride of France. 

[Exeunt to the town, 

M^rum, : Excursions, Enter, from, the Tbwn, Bedford, 
brought in sick, inaChair, tui'M Talbot, Burgundy, and 
the English Forces, Then enter on the Walls, LaPucejlle, 
Charles, Bastard, ALEN90N, and others, 

Puc. Good-morrow, gallants ! want ye corn for bread ? 
I think, the duke of Burgundy will fast, 

.^jjjl^i^n ■ - ^ 1 . ._ _._ I.. ^ Mil w^ '• 

{2] Practice in the language of that time* was treacherjr. and perhaps in 
the softer sense stratagem. Practisants are therefore confederates in strat- 
agem, JOHNS. 

IS] Tlaz is, no way eqaal to that« no way so fit as that. JOHNS. 
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Before he'll buy again at such a rate : 
^Twas full of darnel ; Do you like the taste i 

Burg, Scoff on, vile fiend, and shameless courtezan \ 
I trust, ere long, to choke thee with thine own. 
And make thee curse the harvest of that corn. 

Cha. Your grace may starve,perhaps,ibefore that time. 

Bed* O, let no words, but deeds, revenge this treason f 

Puc. What will you do, good grey-beard ? break a 
lance. 
And run a tilt at death within a chair i 

TaL Foul fiend of France, and hag of all despight, 
EncompassM with thy lustful paramours ! 
Becomes it thee to taunt his valiant age. 
And twit with cowardice a man half dead ? 
Damsel, I'll have a bout with you again. 
Or else let Talbot perish with his shame. 

Puc, \re you so hot,sir ? — Yct,Pucelle,hold thy peace ; 
If Talbot do but thunder, rain will follow. — 

[Talbot, anrf the rcaty consult together, 
God speed the parliament ! who shall be the speaker ^ 

TaL Dare ye come forth, and meet us in the neld f 

Puc. Belike, your lordship takes us then for foolS) 
To try that if our own be ours, or no. 

TaL I speak not to that railing Hecate, 
But unto thee, Alen^on, and the rest ; 
Will ye, like soldiers, come and fight it out ? 

Men, Signior, no. 

TaL Signior, hang ! — base muleteers of France ! 
Like peasant foot-boys do they keep the walls. 
And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. 

Puc, Captains, away : lets get us from the walls ^ 
For Talbot means no goodness, by his looks.— 
God be wi' you, my lord ! we came, sir, but to tell you 
That we are here. \^Exe. La Puc. tsfc./rom the walla, 

TaL And there will we be too, ere it be long, 
Or else reproach be Talbot's greatest fame ! — 
Vow, Burgundy, by honour of thy house, 
(Prick'd on by public wrongs, sustain'd in France,) 
Either to get the town again, or die : 
And I, — as sure as English Henry lives. 
And as his father here was conqueror ; 
As sure as in this late-belrayed town 
Great Cceur-de- lion's heart was buried : 
So sure I swear, to get the town, or die. 
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Bur. My vows are equal partners with thy vows. 

Tal. But, ere we go, regard this dying prince. 
The valiant duke of Bedford : — Come, my lord. 
We will bestow you in some better place, 
Fitter for sickness, and for crazy age. 

Bed. Lord Talbot, do not so dishonour me : 
Here will I sit before the walls of Rotien, 
And will be partner of your weal, or woe. 

Burg. Courageous Bedford, let us now persuade you. 

Bed. Not to be gone from hence ; for once I read, 
That stout Pendragon,* in his litter, sick. 
Came to the field, and vanquished his foes : 
Methinks, I should revive the soldiers' hearts. 
Because I ever found them as myself. 

Tal. Undaunted spirit in a dying breast ! — 
Then be it so. — Heavens keep old Bedford safe ! 
—And now no more ado, brave Burgundy, 
But gather we our forces out of hand. 
And set upon our boasting enemy. 

lExe, Burgundy, Talbot, and Forces ^ leav- 
ing Bedford, and others. 

Alarum : Excursions. Enter Sir John Fastglfe, 

and a Cafitain. 

Cafi. Whither away, sir John Fastolfe, in such haste ? 

Fast. Whither away ? to save myself by flight ; 
We are like to have the overthrow again. 

Cafi. What ! will you fly, and leave lord Talbot } 

Fast. Ay, 
All the Talbots in the world, to save my life. \^Exit. 

Cafi. Cowardly knight ! ill fortune follow thee ! \Exxt. 

Retreat : Excursions. Enter from the toton La Pu- 
CELLE, ALEN90N, Charl£S,^c. and exeunt Jlyirig. 

Bed. Now, quiet soul, depart when heaven please; 
For 1 have seen our enemies overthrow. 
What is the trust or strength of foolish man ? 
They, that of late were daring with their scoffs. 
Are glad and fain by flight to save themselves. 

[Dies, and is carried off in his chair. 

Alarum : Enter Talbot, Burgundy, and others. 
Tal. Lost, and recovered in a day again ! 

[£] This hero was Uther Pcndragonj brother to Aurelios^ and fathor to 
king Arthur. STSEV. 
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This is a double honour. Burgundy :^- 
Yet, heavens have glory for this victory ! 

Bur. Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Enshrines thee in his heart ; and there erects 
Thy noble deeds, as valour's monument. 

TaL Thanks, gentle duke. But where is Pucelle now ^ 
I think, her old familiar is asleep : 
Now Where's the Bastard's braves,andCharleshi8gleek8^ 
What, all a-mort i* Rouen hangs her head for grief, 
That such a valiant company are fled. 
Now will we take some order in the town. 
Placing therein some expert officers ; 
And then depart to Paris, to the king ; 
For there young Harry, with his nobles, lies. 

Bur, What wills lord Talbot, pleaseth Burgund)r. 

TaL But yet, before we go, let s not forget 
The noble duke of Bedford, late deceas'd, 
But see his exequies fulfiU'd in Roiien ; 
A braver soldier never couched lance, 
A gentler heart did never sway in court : 
But kings and mightiest potentates, must die ;. 
For that's the end of human misery. \ExeunP». 

SCENE iir. 

7%tf same. The Plains near the city. Enter CharleSi^, 
the Bastardy Alen§on, La Pucelle, an{/i^orc^«» 

Puc, Dismay not, princes, at this accident. 
Nor grieve that Roiien is so recovered : 
Care is no cure, but rather corrosive,. 
For things that are not to be remedied.. 
Let frantic Talbot triumph for a while. 
And like a peacock sweep along his tail ; 
We'll pull his plumes, and take away his train^. 
If Dauphin, and the rest, will be but rul'd. 

Char, We have been guided by thee hitherto, , 
And of thy cunning had no difference ; 
One sudden foil shall never breed distrust. 

Bast. Search out thy wit for secret policies, 
And we will make thee famous through the world. 

Alen. We'll set. thy statue in some holy place. 
And have thee reverenc'd like a blessed saint ; 

r6] That is, quite dispirited ; a frequent Gallieism* STEEV. 
5* VOL. V. 
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Employ thee then, sweet virgin, for our g^ood. 

Puc. Then thus it must be ; this doth Joan devise : 
By fair persuasion, mix'd with sugar'd words, 
We will entice the duke of Burgundy 
To leave the Talbot, and to follow us. 

Char, Ay, marry, sweeting, if we could do that, 
France were no place for Henry's warriors ; 
ISor should that nation boast it so with us. 
But be extirped from our provinces. > 

jilen. For ever should they be expuls'd from France, 
And not have title to an earldom here. 

Puc. Your honours shall perceive how I will work. 
To bring this matter to the wished end. IDruma heard. 
Hark ! by the sound of drum, you may perceive 
Their powers are marching unto Paris-ward. 

^n Engliah March. Enters and fiasa over at a dia- 
tance, Talbot and hia Forcea, . 

There goes the Talbot, with his colours spread ; 
And all the troops of English after him. 

A French March, Enter the Duke o/*BuRGUNDYan^ 

Forcea. 

Now, in the rearward, comes the duke, and his ; 
Fortune, in favour, makes him lag behind. 
Summon a parley, we will talk with him. 

[A Parley aounded. 

Char, A parley with the duke of Burgundy. 

Bur, Who craves a parley with the Burgundy ? 

Puc. The princely Charles of France.thy countryman. 

Bur, What say'st thou, Charles ^ for I am march- 
ing hence. 

CAar.Speak.Pucelle; and enchant him with thy words. 

Puc. Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France ! 
Stay, let thy humble handmaid speak to thee. 

Bur, Speak on ; but be not over-tedious. 

Puc, Look on thy country, look on fertile France, 
And see the cities and the towns defaced 
By wasting ruin of the cruel foe ! 
As looks the mother on her lowly babe, 
When death doth close his tender dying eyes, 
See, see, the pining malady of France ; 
Behold the wounds, the most unnatural wounds, 

rS] To ixtirp is to root tnt. ST£EV. 
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Which thou thyself hast given her woefal breast ! 

.0, turn thy edged sword another way ; 

Strike those that hurt, and hurt not those that help ! 

One drop of blood, drawn from thy country's bosom, 

Should grieve thee more than streams of foreign gore ; 

Return thee, therefore, with a flood of tears. 

And wash away thy country's stained spots ! 

Bur, Either she hath bewitch'd me with her words, 
Or nature makes me suddenly relent. 

Puc. Besides, all French and France exclaims on thee^ 
Doubting thy birth and lawful progeny. 
Who join'st thou with, but with a lordly nation. 
That will not trust thee, but for profit's sake i 
When Talbot hath set footing once in France, 
And fashion*d thee that instrument of ill, 
Who then, but English Henry, will be lord, 
And thou -be thrust out j like a fugitive ? 
Call we to mind,— and tnark but this, for proof ;— > 
Was not the duke of Orleans thy foe ^ 
And was he not in England prisoner ? 
But, when they heard he was thine enemy. 
They set him free,* without his ransome paid, 
In spite of Burgundy, and all his friends. 
See then ! thou fight'st against thy countrymen. 
And join'st with them will be thy slaughter-men. 
Come, come, return ; return, thou wand'ring lord ; 
Charles, and the rest, will take thee in their arms. 

Bur. I am vanquished ; these haughty words of hers 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon-shot, ' 
And made me almost yield upon my knees.— , 
Forgive me, country, and sweet countrymen ! 
And, lords, accept this hearty kind embrace : 
My forces and my power of men are yours ;— 
So, farewell, Talbot ; Til no longer trust thee. 
Fuc. Done like a Frenchman ; turn, and turn again !* 
Char. Welcome, brave duke ! thy friendship makes 

us fresh. 
Baat. And doth beget new courage in our breasts. 

[9] A mistake : The Duke was not lib«>rated till after Burgundy declined 
to the French interest ; which did not happen, by the way, till some years 
after the execation of this very Joan la Pucelle ; nor was that during the 
regencv of York, but of Bedford. RITSON. 

L»l Haughty—ThAt is, elevated,hizh-ipirited. M- MASON. 

[2] Th inconstancy of th- Frencn was always the subject of satire. 1 
have read a dissertation witten to provt. that the iudtx of the wind upon 
Oar steeples w^s made in 'nrm of a cock, 10 ridicule the French for their 
freqacnt changes. JOHNS. 
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Alen, Pacelle hath bravely play'd her part in this. 
And doth deserve a coronet of gold. 

Char. Now let us on, my lords, and join our powers ; 
And seek how we may prejudice the foe. [Exeunt,, 

SCENE IV. 

Paris, A Room in the Palace, Enter King Henrt, 
Gloster, and other Lords^ Vernon, Basset, Is^c, 
To them Talbot, and some of his Officers, 

Tal, My gracious prince,— -and honourable peers,— 
Hearing of your arrival in this realm, 
I have a while given truce unto my wars. 
To do my duty to my sovereign : 
In sign whereof, this arm — that hath reclaim'd 
To your obedience fifty fortresses. 
Twelve cities, and seven walled towns of strength,- 
Beside five hundred prisoners of esteem,— 
Lets fall his sword before your highness' feet ; 
And, with submissive loyalty of heart. 
Ascribes the glory of his conquest got. 
First to my God, and next unto your grace. 

K,Hen, Is this the lord Talbot, uncle Glostei% 
That hath so long been resident in France i 

Glo, Yes, if it please your majesty, my liege. 

K,Hen, Welcome, brave captain, -and victorious lordi* 
When I was young (as yet am not old,) 
I do remember how my father said, 
A stouter champion never handled sword. 
Long since we were resolved of your truth. 
Your faithful service, and your toil in war ; 
Yet never have you tasted our reward. 
Or been reguerdon'd with so much as thanks. 
Because till now we never saw your face : 
Therefore, stand up ; and, for these good deserts. 
We here create you earl of Shrewsbury ; 
And in our coronation take your place. 

I Exeunt King Henry, Glo. Tal. and JVobieU, 
fow, sir, to you, that were so hot at sea, 
Disgracing of these colours that I wear 
In honour of my noble lord of York,— 
Dar'st thou maintain the former words thou spak'st t 
Bas, Yes, sir ; as well as you dare patronage 
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« 

The envious barking of your saucy tongue 
Against roy lord, the duke of Somerset. 

Ver. Sirrah, thy lord I honour as he is. 

Bas, Why, what is he ? as good a man as York. 

Ver, Hark ye ; not so : in witness, take you that. 

\^Strik€8 him. 

Bas, Villain, thou know'st, the law of arms is such. 
That, whoso draws a sword, 'tis present death ;* 
Or else this blow should broach thy dearest blood. 
But I'll unto his majesty, and crave 
I may have liberty to venge this wrong ; 
When thou shalt see, I'll meet thee to thy cost. 

Ver, Well, miscreant, I'll be there as soon as you ; 
And, after, meet you sooner than you would. 

\^Exeunt. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— TAc tame, A Roam of State. Enter King Hemry, 
Glostek, Exbter, York, Suffolk, Somerset, Win- 
CHESTERy Warwick, Talbot, the Governourof Parisy and 
othere. 

Glo. LORD bishop, set the crown upon his head. 

Win. God save king Henry, of that name the Sixth ! 

Glo. Now, governour of Paris, take your oath,— - 

[Govemour kneels. 
That you elect no other king but him ; 
Esteem none friends, but such as are his friends ; 
And none your foes, but such as shall pretend' 
Malicious practices against his state : 
This shall ye do, so help you righteous God ! 

[Exeunt Gov. and his Train, 

Enter Sir John Fastolfe. 

East. My gracious sovereign, as I rode from Calais, 
To haste unto your coronation, 
A letter was deliver'd to my hands, 
Writ to your grace from the duke of Burgundy. 

Tal. Shame to the duke of Burgundy, and thee ! 
I vow'd, base knight, when I did meet thee next, 



(4) I believe the line should be written as it is In the folio : 

Th-vt, who so dr«ws a sw':rd, 

that ir, with I niinnc in the court or in the presence chamber. STEEV. 
is) 'f o pretend it to design^to intend. JO KNS. 
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To tear the garter from thy craven's leg,« [filueking it off. 

(Which I have done) because unworthily 

Thou wast installed in that high degree. 

••^Pardon me, princely Henry, and the rest : 

This dastard, at the battle of Patay,-* 

When but in all I was six thousand strong. 

And that the French were almost ten to one,— 

Before we met, or that a stroke was given, 

Like to a trusty 'squire, did run away ; 

In which assault we lost twelve hundred men ; 

Myself, and divers gentlemen, beside, 

Were there surprised, and taken prisoners. 

Then judge, great lords, if I have done amiss ; 

Or whether that such cowards ought to wear 

This ornament of knighthood, yea, or no. 

Glo. To say the truth, this fact was infamous. 
And ill beseeming any common man ; 
Much more a knight,^ a captain, and a leader. 

TaL When first this order was ordain'd, my lord?. 
Knights of the garter were of noble birth ; 
Valiant, and virtuous, full of haughty courage,^ 
Such as were grown to credit by the wars ; 
Not fearing death,nor shrinking for distress » 
Bat always resolute in most extremes^ 
He then, that Is not furnish'd in this sort. 
Doth but usurp the sacred name of knight» 
Profaning this most honourable order ; 
And should (if I were worthy to be judge,) 
Be quite degraded like a hedge-born swain 
That doth presume to boast of gentle blood. 

K,Hen, Stain to thy countrymen ! thou hear*st thy 
doom : 
Be packing therefore, thou that wast a knight ; 
Henceforth we banish thee, on pain of death. 

{^Exit Fastolfe. 
— And now, my lord protector, view the letter 
Sent from our uncle duke of Burgundy. 

Glo, What means his grace, that he hath chang'd his 
stile ? [ Viewing the su/ieracri/iiion. 

No more but, plain and bluntly. To the king. 
Hath he forgot, he is his sovereign ? 
Or doth this churlish superscription 

(6) Th u Is, thy mean, dastardly leg. WH ALLEY. 
(7) Haughty U here in iu origioaa »eoie for high, JOHNS. 
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Pretend some alteration in good will ?* 

What's here ?— / have, ufion esfiecial cauie,— [Reads, 

Mov'd with comfiasaion of my country's vfrecky 

Together with the pitiful complaints 

Of such as your oppression feeds upon,*^ 

Forsaken your pernicious faction, 

Jndjoin'd vfith Charles, the rightful king of France. 

monstrous treachery ! Can this be so ; 
That in alliance, amity, and oaths. 

There should be found such false dissembling guile ? 

K*Hen. What ! doth my uncle Burgundy revolt ? 

Glo, He doth, my lord ; and is become your foe. 
. K.Hen, Is that the worst this letter doth contain ? 

Glo, It is the worst, and all, my lord, he writes. 

K.Hen. Why then, lord Talbot there shall talk with 
him, 
And gire him chastisement for this abuse : 
—My lord, how say you i are you not content ^ 

TaL Content, my liege i yes : but that I am prevented, 

1 should have begg'd I might have been employ'd. 

KJIcn* Then gather strength, and march unto him 
straight : 
Let him perceive, how ill we brook his treason ; 
And what ofience it is, to flout his friends. 

TaL I go, my lord ; in heart desiring still, 
You may behold confusion of your foes. [Exit, 

Enter Wevlvov and Basset. 

Ver. Grant me the combat, gracious sovereign ! 

Bas. And me, my lord, grant me the combat too ! 

Yort. This is my servant ; Hear him, noble prince ! 

Som, And this is mine ; Sweet Henry, favour him ! 

K.Hen, Be patient, lords,and give them leave to speak. 
•—Say, gentlemen. What makes you thus exclaim ? 
And wherefore crave you combat f or with whom ? 

Ver, With him, my lord ; for he hath done me wrong. 

Bas. And I with him ; for he hath done me wrong. 

K.Hen. What is that wrong whereof you both com- 
plain ? 
First let me know, and then 1*11 answer you. 

Bas. Crossing the sea from England into France, 

(8) To pretend seemi to be here used in its Lnin tense, that is, to holJl 
tntt to stretch firviard. It aaj mean, however^ as in other placeSi to de- 
ti^ 8T££V. 
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This fellow here, with envious carping tongue, 
Upbraided me aliout the rose 1 wear ; 
Saying »the sanguine colour of the leaves 
Did represent my master's blushing cheeks ; 
When stubbornly he did repugn the truth, • 
About a certain question in the law, 
Argu'd betwixt the duke of York and him ; 
With other vile and ignominious terms ; 
In confutation of which rude reproach. 
And in defence of my lord's worthiness, 
I crave the benefit of law of arms. 

Fer. And that is my petition, noble lord : 
For though he seem, with forged quaint conceit, 
To set a gloss upon his bold intent. 
Yet know, my lord, I was provok'd by him ; 
And he first took exceptions at this badge, 
Pronouncmg, — that the paleness of this flower 
BewrayM the faintness of my master's heart. 

York. Will not this malice, Somerset, be left f 

Som. Your private grudge, my lord of York, will out. 
Though ne'er so cunningly you smother it. 

K.Hen, Good Lord ! what madness rules in brain- 
sick men ; 
When, for so slight and frivolous a cause. 
Such factious emulations shall arise ! 
—Good cousins both, of York and Somerset, ' 
Quiet yourselves, I pray, and be at peace. 

York, Let this dissention first be try'd by fight» 
And then your highness shall command a peace. 

^0772. The quarrel toucheth none but us alone ; 
Betwixt ourselves let us decide it then. 

York. There is my pledge ; accept it, Somerset. 

Ver, Nay, let it rest where it began at first. 

Bas. Confirm it so, mine honourable lord. 

Glo. Confirm it so ? Confounded be your strife ! 
And perish ye with your audacious prate ! 
Presumptuous vassals ! are you not asham'd, 
With this immodest clamorous outrage 
To trouble and disturb the king and us i 
— And you, my lords, — methinks, you do not well. 
To bear with their perverse objections ; 
Much less to take occasion from their mouths 
To raise a mutiny betwixt yourselves ; 
Let me persuade yo u take a better course. 

(9) To repuzn is to resist. MAL. 
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Exe, It grieves bi» highness ; good my k>rAs,t» friends. 

K,Hen, Come Ivither, you that would be eombatants ; 
Henceforth, I charge you, a« you love our favour, 
Quite to forget this quarrel, aivd the cause.-— 
And you, my lords,— remember where we are ; 
In France, amongst a fickle wavering nation ; 
If they perceive dissention in our looks. 
And that within ourselves we disagree. 
How will their grudging stomachs be provok'd 
To wilful disobedience, and rebel i 
Beside, what infamy will there arise. 
When foreign princes shall be certify 'd, 
That, for a toy, a thing of no regard. 
King Henry's peers, aini chief nobility. 
Destroyed themselves, and lost the realm of France ^ 
O, think upon the conquest of my father, 
My tender years ; and let us not forego 
That, for a trifle, that was bought with blood ! 
Let me be umpire in this doubtful strife. 
I see no reason, if I wear this rose, [fiuiting on a red rote. 
That any one should therefore be suspicious 
I more incline to Somerset , than York : 
Both are my kinsmen, and I love them both : 
As well they may upbraid me with my crown. 
Because, forsooth, the king of Scots is crowned. 
But your discretions better can persuade. 
Than I am able to instruct or teach : 
And therefore, as we hither came in peace, 
fio let ns still continue peace and love.— 
Cousin of York, we institute your grace 
To be our regent in these parts of France :«^ 
And, good my lord of Somerset, unite 
Your troops of horsemen with his bands of foot ;— > 
And, like true subjects, sons of your progenitors. 
Go cheerfully together, and digest 
Your angry choler on your enemies. 
Ourself, ray lord protector, and the rest. 
After some respite, will return to Calais ; 
From thence to England ; where 1 hope ere long 
To be presented, by your victories. 
With Charles, Alen^on, and that traitorous rout. 
[Flourish, Exe.King^ Glo. Som. WiN.SuF.anc/ Ba% 

War, My lord of York, I promise you, the king 
Prettily, methought, did play the orator. 

York, And so he did ; but yet I like it not, 

6 VOL. V. 
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In that he wears the badge of Somerset. 

War* Tush ! that was but his fancy, blame him not ; 
J dare presume, sweet prince, he thought no harm. 

York, And, if I wist, he did, — But let it rest ; 
Other affairs must now be managed. 

[Exeunt York, War. and Ver. 

Exe. Well didst thou, Richard, to suppress thy voice ; 
For, had the passions of thy heart burst out, 
I fear we should have seen decypher'd there 
More rancorous spite, more furious raging broils, 
Than yet can be imagin'd or supposed. 
But howsoe'er no simple man that sees 
This jarring discord of nobility. 
This shouldering of each other in the court. 
This factious bandying of their favourites, 
But that he doth presage some ill event. 
'Tis much, when sceptres are in children's hands ; 
But more, when envy breeds unkind division ; ' 
There comes the ruin, there begins confusion. [Exit. 

SCENE II. 

France. Before Bourdeaux. Enter Talbot, viitk his Forcet. 

TaL Go to the gates of Bourdeaux, trumpeter. 
Summon their general unto the walL 

Trumfiet sounds a fiarley. Enter, on the walls, the 
General of the French Forces, and others, 

English John Talbot, captains, calls you forth. 
Servant in arms to Harry king of England ; 
And thus he would,— Open your city gates, 
Be humbled to us ; call my sovereign yours. 
And do him homage as obedient subjects. 
And 1*11 withdraw me and my bloody power. 
But, if you frown upon this proffer'd peace. 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants. 
Lean famine, quartering steel, and climbing fire ; 
Who, in a moment, even with the earth 
Shall lay your stately and air-braving towers. 
If you forsake the offer of their love. 

Gen. Thou ominous and feai*ful owl of death, 
Our nation's terror, and their bloody scourge ! 
The period of thy tyranny approacheth. , 

CO Envy in old Engllih writert frequently means enmity. Unkind is an- 
saturaJi. MAL. 
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On us thou canst not enter, but by death : 

For, I protest, we are well fortify'd. 

And strong enough to issue out and fight. 

If thou retire, the Dauphin, well appointed. 

Stands with the snares of war to tangle thee : 

On either hand thee there arc squadrons pitch *d, 

To wall thee from the liberty of flight ; 

And no way canst thou turn thee for redress. 

But death doth front thee with apparent spoil, 

And pale destruction meets thee in the face. 

Ten thousand French have ta'en the sacrament. 

To rive their dangerous artillery 2 

Upon no christian soul but English Talbot. 

Lo ! there thou stand'st, a breathing valiant man. 

Of an invincible unconquer'd spirit : 

This is the latest glory of thy praise, 

That I, thy enemy, due thee withal ;3 

For ere the glass, that now begins to run, 

Finish the process of his sandy hour. 

These eyes, that see thee now well coloured, 

Shall see thee withered, bloody, pale, and dead. 

l^Drum afar off. 
Hark ! hark ! the Dauphin's drum, a warning bell. 
Sings heavy music to thy timorous soul ; 
And mine shall ring thy dire departure out. 

[Exit Gen, k^c.from the walU. 
Tal, He fables not, I hear the enemy ; — 
Out, some light horsemen, and peruse their wings. 
— O, negligent and heedless discipline ! 
How are we park'd, and bounded in a pale ^ 
A little herd of England's timorous deer, 
MazM with a yelping kennel of French curs ! 
If we be English deer, be then in blood :^ 
Not rascal-like, to fall down with a pinch ;5 
But rather moody-mad, and desperate stags, 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel, ^ 

L3] Rive their artillery seems to mean charge their artillery so much as 
to endanger their bursting. Ajax bids the trumpeter blow so loud, as to 
crack his lungs and splitlwfi brazen pipe. TOLLET.—— To rii;* is to bursty 
and a cannon when nred, has so much the appearance of bursting, that, i|i 
the language of poetry, it may be well said to burst. We say, a clood bursts, 
when it thunders. M.MASON. 

[31 To due is to endue, to deck, to grace. JOHNS. 

[4 J Be in high spirits, be of true mettle, a phrase of the forest. JOHNS. 

[5] A rascal deer is the term of chace for lean poor deer. JOHNS. 

[6] Continuing the image of the deer, he supposes the lances 10 be their 
horns. JOHNS. 
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And make the .cowards stand aloof at bay ; 

Sell ererjT man bis life as dear as mine, 

And they shall find dear deer of us, my friends. 

—God, and St. George ! Talbot, and England's right ! 

Prosper our colours in this dangerous light ! [^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Plaint in Gatcony. £nter York, with Forces ; to hitn a Met- 

tenger. 

York, Arc not the speedy scouts retum'd again, 
That dogg'd the mighty army of the Dauphin ? 

Meas* They are return 'd, my lord ; and give it out. 
That he is march'd to Bourdeaux with his power. 
To fight with Talbot : As he marched along. 
By your espials were discovered 
Two mightier troops than that the Dauphin led ; 
Which join'd with him, and made their march for 
Bourdeaux. 

Yoric. A plague upon that villain Somerset ; 
That thus delays my promised supply 
Of horsemen, that were levied for this siege ! 
Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid ; 
And I am lowted by a traitor villain, ^ 
And cannot help the noble chevalier : 
God comfort him in this necessity ! 
If he miscarry, farewell wars in France. 

Enter Sir William Lucy. 

Lucy. Thou princely leader of our English strenglh, 
Kever so needful on the earth of France, 
Spur to the rescue of noble Talbot ; 
Who now is girdled with a waist of iiH)n, 
And hemm'd about with grim destruction : 
To Bourdeaux, warlike duke ! to Bourdeaux, York ! 
Else, farewell Talbot, France, and England's honour. 

York. O God ! that Somerset — who in proud heart 
IDoth stop my cornets-^were in Talbot's place ! 
So should we save a valiant gentleman. 
By forfeiting a traitor and a caward. 
Mad ire, and wrathful fury, makes me weep. 
That thus we die, while remiss traitors sleep. 

Lucy. O, send some succour to the distress'd lord *. 

[t] A lonvt is a coantry feVovr, a oLOMtn, He flioaot (bai S^menet trea 
li» like a hini. RitSQN. 
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York, He dies, we lose ; I break my warlike word : 
We mourn, France smiles ; we lose, they daily get ; 
All 'long of this vile traitor Somerset. 

Lucy, Then, God take mercy on brave Talbot's so ul 
And on his son, young John ; whom, two hours since, 
I met in travel toward his warlike father : 
This seven years did not Talbot see his son, 
And now they meet where both their lives are done. • 

York, Alas ! what joy shall noble Talbot have, 
To bid his young son welcome to his grave ^ 
Away ! vexation almost stops my breath, 
That sunder'd friends greet in the hour of death.^- 
Lucy, farewell : no more my fortune can, 
Bat carse the cause I cannot aid the man. 
Maine, Bloys, Poictiers, and Tours, are won away, 
'Long all of Somerset, and his delay. \^Exit. 

Lucy, Thus, while the vulture of sedition * 
Feeds in the bosom of such great commanders. 
Sleeping neglection doth betray to loss 
The conquests of our scarce-cold conqueror. 
That ever-living man of memory, 
Henry the Fifth : — Whiles they each other cross, 
Lives, honours, lands, and all, hurry to loss. [Exit 

SCENE IV. 

Other Piains of Gatcony. Enter Somerset, vtith hit Forces 
an Officer of Taj^bot^s with him* 

Som. It is too late ; I cannot send them now : 
This expedition was by York, and Talbot, 
Too rashly plotted ; all our general force 
Might with a sally of the very town 
Be buckled with ; the over-daring Talbot 
Hath sallied all his gloss of former honour. 
By this anheedful, desperate, wild adventure : 
York set him on to fight, and die in shame, 
That, Talbot dead, great York might bear the name. 

Offi. Here is Sir William Lucy, who with me 
Set from our o'er-match'd forces forth for aid. 

Enter &V William Lucy. 
Som. How now, Sir William ? whither were you sent f 



5] 



8] Dm?— that iSf cxpendrdf consumed. MAL. 
Alluding to the tale of Promethcu? JO H X5 

6* VOL. V. 



* Luey. Whither, mjr lord ^ from booght and sold lord 
Talbot ; 
Who, ring'd about with bold adversity. 
Cries out for noble York and Somerset, 
To beat assailing death from his weak legions* 
And whiles the honourable captain there 
Drops bloody sweat from his war-wearied limbs* 
And, in advantage ling'ring, ■ looks for rescue. 
You, his false hopes, the trust of England's honour, 
Keep off aloof with worthless emulation,* 
Let not your private discord keep away 
The levied succours that should lend him aid. 
While he, renowned noble gentleman. 
Yields up his life unto a world of odds ; 
Orleans the bastard, Charles, and Burgundy, 
Alen^on, Reignier, compass him about. 
And Talbot perisheth by your default. 

Som, York set him on, York should have sent him aid. 

Lucy, And York as fast upon your grace exclaims ; 
Sweanng that you withhold his levied host. 
Collected for this expedition. 

Som, York lies ; he might have sent and had the horse. 
I owe him little duty, and less love ; 
And take foul scorn, to fawn on him by sending. 

Lucy. The fraud of England, not the force of France, 
Hath now entrapt the noble-minded Talbot : 
Never to England shall he bear his life ; 
But dies, betrayed to fortune by your strife. 

Som. Come, go ; I will despatch the horsemen straight ; 
Within six hours they will be at his aid. 

Lucy, Too late comes rescue ; he is ta'en, or slain : 
For fly he could not, if he would have fled ; 
And fly would Talbot never, though he might. 

So?n. If he be dead, brave Talbot then adieu ! 

Lucy. His fame lives in the world, his shame in you« 

^Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 

The Sngiith Camp near Bourdemtx. £nter TaIs^ot andjomthe^ 

Son. 

Tal, O young John Talbot ! I did send for thee. 
To tutor thee in stratagems of war ; 

Til Prctract'iDg his resistance bv the advantage of a strong post. JOHN." 
[2 j In this Hat, emuiathn sianUws ntcrchr rmjry, ndt etniggle m scrae 
rlw eJKtUe«}e. JOHNS. "^ ^ ^» 9^ v 



That Taibot-s taant might be In thee revitM. 
When gapless age, and weak unable limbs, 
Should bring thy father to his droopiag chair. 
But (-^O malignant and ill-boding stars,-^) 
Now thou art come unto a feast of death, ^ 
A terrible and unavoided danger : 
Therefore, dear boy, mount on my swiftest borae ; 
And ril direct thee how thou shalt escape 
By sudden flight : come, dally not, begone. 

John, Is my name Talbot f and am I your son 9. 
And shall I fly f O, if you love my mother, 
Dishonour not her honourable name, 
To make a bastard, and a slave of me : 
The world will say — He is not Talbot's blood, ^ 
That basely fled, when noble Talbot stood. 

Tal. Fly, to revenge my death, if I be slain.f 
John, He, that flies so, will ne'er return again. 

TaL If we both stay, we both are sure to die. 
John, Then let me stay ; and, father, do you fly : 
Your loss is great, so your regard should be ;^ 
My worth unknown, no loss is known in me. 
Upon my death the French can little boast ; 
In yours they will, in you all hopes are lost. 
Flight cannot stain the honour you have won ; 
But mine it will, that no exploit have done : 
You fled for yantage every one will swear ; 
But, if I bowi they'll say— it was for fear. 
There is no hope that ever I will stay. 
If, the first hour, I shrink, and run away. 
Here, on my knee, I beg mortality^ 
Rather than life preserv'd with infamy. 

TaL Shall all thy mother's hopes lie in one tomb ? 

John. Ay^ rather than I'll shame my mother's womb 

TaL Upon my blessing I command thee go. 

John. To fight I will, but not to fly the foe. 

TaL Part of thy father may be sav'd in thee. 

John. No part of him, but will be shame in n>e. 

TaL Thou never hadst renown, nor canst not lose i|^ 

John. Yes, your renowned name ; shall flight absse it t 

Tal.Thy father's charge shall clear thee from that stain. 

John. You cannot witness for me, being slatn. 
If death be so apparent, then both fly. 

TaL And leave my followers here, to fight and d ie ? 

Cal To a field ^vhere tfeatli will 1)e feasted with ftlangluer. JOHITS . 
W Yonr tare of jcm ^nm safety. JOR NS. ' 
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My age was never tainted with sach shame. 

John, And shall my youth be guilty of such blame ^ 
No more can I be sever'd from your side. 
Than can yourself yourself in twain divide : 
Stay, go, do what you will, the like do I ; 
For live I will not, if my father die. 

Tal. Then here I take my leave of thee, fair 8oo» 
Born to eclipse thy life this afternoon. 
Come, side by side together live and die ; 
And s6ul with soul from France to heaven fly. ^Exeunt, 

SCENE VI. 

J Field of Battle. Alarum ; Excurtiontt vaheretn Talbot'« 
Son it hetnm'd about, oiu/ Talbot retcue* him. 

Tal. Saint George and victory ! fight, soldiers, fight : 
The regent hath with Talbot broke his word. 
And left us to the rage of France's sword. 
Where is John Talbot ? — pause, and take thy breath ; 
gave thee life, and rescu'd thee from death. 

John, O twice my father ! twice am I thy son : 
The life, thou gav*st me first, was lost and done ; 
Till with thy warlike sword, despite of fate, 
To my determin'd time thou gav'st new date. 

Tal, When from the Dauphin's crest thy sworA 
struck fire, 
It warm'd thy father's heart with proud desire 
Of bold-fac'd victory. Then leaden age, 
Quicken'd with youthful spleen, and warlike ragc» 
Beat down Alencon, Orleans, Burgundy, 
And from the pride of Gallia rescu'd thee. 
The ireful bastard Orleans — that drew blood 
From thee, my boy ; and had the maidenhood 
Of thy first fight— I soon encountered ; 
And, interchang^ing blows, I quickly shed 
Some of his bastard blood ; and, in disgrace, 
Bespoke him thus : Contaminated, base, 
And mia-begotten blood I sfiill of thine. 
Mean and right fioor ; for that fiure blood of mine. 
Which thou didat force from Talbot, my brave boy .'•- 
Here, purposing the Bastard to destroy. 
Came m strong rescue. Speak, thy father's care ; 
Art not thoa weary, John t How dost thou fare i 
Wilt thou yet, leave the battle, boy, and fly, 
Now thou ar^'sesrd the son of chWalry P 



Fly, to revenge my death, when I am dead ; 

The help of one stands me io little stead. 

O, too much foUy is it, well I wot, 

To hazard all our lives in one small boat. 

If I to-day die not with Frenchmen's rage, 

To-morrow I shall die with mickle age : 

By me they nothing gain, and if I stay, 

'Tis hut the shortening of my life one day : 

In thee thy mother dies, our household's name. 

My death's revenge, thy youth, and England's fame : 

All these, and more, we hazard by thy stay ; 

All these are sav'd, if thou wilt fiy away. 

John. The sword of Orleans hath not made me smart, 
These words of your'sdraw life-blood from my heart ; 
On that advantage, bought with such a shame,. 
(To save a paltry life, and slay bright fame,) 
Before young Talbot from old Talbot fiy. 
The coward horse, that bears me, fall and die ! 
And like me to the peasant boys of France,* 
To be shame's scorn, and subject of mischance ! 
Surely, by all the glory you have won, 
An if I fly, I am not Talbot's son : 
Then talk no more of flight, it is no boot ; 
If son to Talbot, die at Talbot's foot. 

TaL Then follow thou thy desperate sire of Crete, 
Thou Icams ; thy life to me is sweet. 
If thoa wilt fight,' fight by thy father's side ; 
And, commendable prov'd, let's die in pride. {Exeunt* 

SCENE VII. 

Another part of the same. Alarum c Excursions. £nterTAh» 
BOT vjowutedp svpported by a Servant. 

TaL Where is my other life?— mine own is gone ;— 
0, Where's young Talbot? where is valiant John ?— 
Triumphant deaths smear'd with captivity !^ 

Young Talbot's valour makes me smile at thee : 

When he perceiv'd me shrink, and on my knee, 
His bloody sword he brandish'd over me. 
And, like a hungry lion, did commence 
Rough deeds of rage, and stern impatience ; 
Hut when my angry guardaut stood alone, 
Tend'ring my ruin,' andassail'd of none, 

[51 To like one to the peasants, is, to compire, to level by compari son 
[6] Thit is, death staint^ aed dishonnurrd wi.h c«pci-.'ity. JOH NS. 
IV] Watchiof mt with Cernkmeu in my fiUiv JOHNS. 
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Dizzy-ey'd fury, and great rage of heart. 
Suddenly made him from my side to start 
Into the clust'ring battle of the French : 
And in that sea of blood my boy did drench 
His over- mounting spirit ; and there dy'd 
My Icarus, ray blossom, in his pride. 

Enter Soldiers, bearing the body q/" John Talbot. 

Serv. O my dear lord ! lo, "where your son is borne ? 

Tal, Thou antic death, > which laugh*st us here to scorn. 
Anon, from thy insulting tyranny. 
Coupled in bonds of perpetuity. 
Two Talbots, winged through the lither sky,» 
In thy despite, shall 'scape mortality.— 
O thou, whose wounds become hard-favour'd death. 
Speak to thy father, ere thou yield thy breath : 
Brave death by speaking, whether he will, or no : 
Imagine him a Frenchman, and thy foe. — 
Poor boy ! he smiles, methinks ; as who should say- 
Had death been French, then death had died to-day. 
Come, come, and lay him in his father's arms : 
My spirit can no longer bear these harms. 
Soldiers, adieu ! I have what I would have. 
Now my old arms are young John Talbot's grave. [/>i>«. 

Alarums, Exeunt Soldiers and Servantf leaving the two bodiet. 
Enter Charles, ALEN90N, Buhgumdy, Battard^ La Fv- 
CELLB^ and Forces. 

Char, Had York and Somerset brought rescue in, 
We should have found a bloody day of this. 

Bast. How the young whelp of Talbot's, raging- 
wood, ■ 
Did flesh his puny sword in Frenchmen's blood ! 

Puc. Once I encountered him, and thus 1 said, 
Thou maiden youth, be vanquished by a maid : 
But, with a proud, majestical high scorn. 
He answer'd thus ; Young Talbot was not born 
To be the /ullage of a giglot wench ;* 

[8J The fooi, or antic of thr play, made sport by mocking the grravcr per- 
sonages JOHNS. 

C9I Lither ifi fl-'xibte or yielding In much the same sense Milton says : 
" ——He with broad sails 
" WinnowM tht- buxom air." 
That is. the obsequioas air. JOHNS.— In the old service of matrimony* 
the wife was emoinvd to be buxom both at bed and board. Buxom, therefore, 
anciently signified obedient or vielding. STEEV. 

[i] That is, Mging mad. STEEV. 

[2] Giglot is a wanton, or strumpet, |0HN5. 
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So, rushing in the bowels of the French, 
He left me proudly, as unworthy fight. 

Bur. Doubtless, he would have made a noble knight : 
See, where he lies inhersed in the arms 
Of the most bloody nurser of his harms. 

Ba9t, Hew them to pieces, hack their bones asunder ; 
Whose life was England's glory, Gallia's wonder. 

Char, O, no ; forbear : for that which we have fled 
During the life, let us not wrong it dead. 

Enter Sir William Lucy, attended : a French Her- 
ald firecedtng, 

Lucy. Herald, 
Conduct me to the Dauphin's tent ; to know 
Who hath obtain'd the glory of the day. 

Char. On what submissive message art thou sent P 

Lucy. Submission, Dauphin ? 'tis a meer French word ; 
We English warriors wot not what it means. 
I come to know what prisoners thou hast ta'en. 
And to survey the bodies of the dead. 

Char. For prisoners ask'st thou P hell our prison is. 
But tell me whom thou seek'st. 

Lucy. Where is the great Alcides of the field, 
Valiant lord Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury P 
Created, for his rare success in arms. 
Great earl of Washford, Waterford, and Valence ; 
Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchingfield, 
Lord Strange of Blackmere, lord Verdun of Alton, 
Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, lord Furnival of Sheffield, 
The thrice victorious lord of Falconbridge ; 
Knight of the noble order of Saint George, 
Worthy Saint Michael, and the Golden Fleece ; 
Great mareshall to Henry the Sixth, 
Of all his wars within the realm of France ? 

Puc. Here is a silly stately style indeed ! 
The Turk, that two and fifty^kingdoms hath. 
Writes not so tedious a style as this.— 
Him, that thou magnify'st with all these titles, 
Stinking, and fly-blown, lies here at our feet. 

Lucy* Is Talbot slain ; the Frenchmen's only scourge, 
Your kingdom's terror and black Nemesis } 
O, were mine eye-balls into bullets turn'd. 
That I, in rage, might shoot them at your faces ! 
0, that I could but call these dead to life ! 
It were enough to fright the realm of France : 
Were but his picture left among you here. 



\ 
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It would amaze the proudest of you all. 

Give me their bodies ; that I may bear them hence, 

And give them burial as beseems their wortli. 

Puc. I think, this upstart is old Talbot's ghost. 
He speaks with such a proud commanding spirit. 
For God's sake, let him have 'em : to keep them here, 
They would but stink, and putrify the air. 

Char. Go, take their bodies hence. 

Lucy. I bear 
Them hence : but from their ashes shall be rear'd 
A phoenix, that shall make all France afeard. 

Cha. So we be rid of them, do with them what thou wilt 
—And now to Paris» in this conquering vein ; 
All will be ours, now bloody Talbot's slain. [Exeunt. 



ACT V. 

SCENE l.'^London. A Room in the Palace. Enter 
King Henry, Gloster, and Exeter. 

K. Hen. Have you perus'd the letters from the pope, 
The emperor, and the earl of Armagnac ^ 

Glo. I have, my lord ; and their intent is this,— 
They humbly sue unto your excellence, 
Vo have a godly peace concluded of, 
Between the realms of England and of France. 

K. Hen. How doth your grace affect their motion ? 

Glo, Well, my good lord ; and as the only means 
To stop effusion of our Christian blood. 
And 'stablish quietness on every side. 

K. Hen. Ay, marry, uncle ; for I always thought, 
It was both impious and unnatural. 
That such immanity ^ and bloody strife 
'Should reign among professors of one faith. 

Glo. Beside, my lord,— >the sooner to effect. 
And surer bind, this knot of amity,— 
The earl of Armagmac— near knit to Charles, 
A man of great authority in France, — 
Proffers his only daughter to your grace 
In marriage, with a large and sumptuous dowry. 

K. Hen. Marriage, uncle ! alas ! my years are young ; 
And fitter is my study and my books. 

(3) Immanify^Xhai it, barbarit^r^ MTSgencBt. STEEV. 
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Than wanton dalliance with a paramour. 
Yet call the ambassadors ; and, as you please. 
So let them have their answers every one : 
I shall be well content with any choice. 
Tends to God's glory, and my country's weal. 

Enter a Legate^ and (wo Ambaasadora^t with Win* 
CHESTER, ma Cardinal^ a Habit. 

Mxe, What ! is my lord of Winchester install'd. 
And call'd unto a cardinal's degree !^ 
Then, I perceive, that will be verified, 
Henry the fifth did sometime prophecy, — 
If once he come to de a cardinal^ 
be*U make his cafi co-equal with the crown. 

K, Hen. My lords ambassadors, your several suits 
Have been consider'd and debated on. 
Your purpose is both good and reasonable ; 
And, therefore, we are certainly resolv'd 
To draw conditions of a friendly peace ; 
Which, by my lord of Winchester, we mean 
Shall be transported presently to France. 

G/a. And for the proffer of my lord your master,— 
I have informed his highness so at large, 
As^liking of the lady's virtuous gifts. 
Her beauty, and the value of her dower,—- 
He doth intend she shall be England's queen. 

K. Hen. In argument and proof of which contract. 
Bear her this jewel, \To the jimbaasadora.} pledge 

of my affection. 
And 80, my lord protector, see them guarded. 
And safely brought to Dover ; where, inshipp'd. 
Commit them to the fortune of the sea. 

[Exeunt King Henry and Train ; Gloster, 

Exeter, and Jtmbaaaadora, 

Win. Stav, my lord legate ; you shall first receive 
The sum of money, which I promised 
Should be deliver'd to his holiness 
For clothing me in these grave ornaments. 

Leg. I will attend upon your lordship's leisure. 

Win. Now, Winchester will not submit, I trow. 
Or be in ferior to the proudest peer. 

C4] Itthould seem from the stage direction prefixed to this scene, and 
from the conversation between the Legstte and Winchester, that the author 
meant it to be widerstcod that the bishop had obuined his cardinal's hat 
only just l>efere his present entry. The maccnracy, therefore, was in nuik* 
mg Gloster address him by that title in the beginning of the play. He in 
act obtained it in the fifth year of Henry's reign. M AL. 

7 VOL, V, I 
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Humphrey of Gloster, thou shalt well perceive. 

That, neither in birth, or for authority,* , 

The bishop will be overborne by thee : 

I'll either make thee stoop, and bend thy knee, 

Or sack this country with a mutiny. [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

France. Plains in Anjou. Enter Charles, Burgvnby, 
ALEN90N, La Pccblle, and Forcet, marching. 

Char, These news, my lords, may cheer our droopiog 
spirits : 
'Tis said, the stout Parisians do revolt. 
And turn again unto the warlike French. 

Men, Then march to Paris, royal Charles of France, ' 
And keep not back your powers in dalliance. 

Fuc, Peace be amongst them, if they turn to us ; 
Else, ruin combat with their palaces ! 

Enter a Messenger, 

Mesa, Success unto our valiant general. 
And happiness to his accomplices ! 

CAar. what tidings send our scouts } I pr'ythee, speak. 

Mesa, The English army, that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conjoin'd in one ; 
And means to give you battle presently. 

Char, Somewhat too sudden, sirs, the warning is ; 
But we will presently provide for them. 

Bur, I trust, the ghost of Talbot is not there ; 
Kow he is gone, my lord, you need not fear. 

Puc. Of all base passions, fear is most accursed : — 
Command the conquest, Charles, it shall be thine ; 
Let Henry fret, and all the world repine. 

Char, Then on, my lords ; and France be fortunate ! 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

The same. Before Angiers, Alarums : Excursions, Enter 

La Pucbllb. 

Puc, The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly.— 
Kow help, ye charming spells, and periapts :« 

[c] I would read— /0r birth. That is, thou shalt not rale rae, though thy 
Urik b legitimate, and thy authority supreme. JOHNS. 

r61 Charms sowed up. Ezek. xiii. 18 : " Woe to them that sow pillows 

Xsf M arm holes, to hont souls." POPE. Periapts were worn about the 

nedc as preservatives finom disease or danjirer. Of these, the first chapter of 
SUjvhn^i Gospel was deemed the most efficacious. 8T££V. 
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And ye choice spirits that admonish me. 

And give me signs of future accidents ! [Thunder, 

You speedy helpers, that are substitutes 

Under the lordly monarch of the north, ^ 

Appear» and aid me in this enterprize ! 

Enter Fiends. 

This speedy quick appearance argues proof 

Of your accustomed diligence to me. 

Now, ye familiar spirits, that are cuU'd, 

Out of the powerful regions under earth, 

Help me this once, that France may get the field. 

[They walk about ^ and sfieak not, 
O, hold me not with silence over-long ! 
Where I was wont to feed you with my blood, 
I'll lop a member off, and give it you. 
In earnest of a further benefit ; 
So you do condescend to help me now. 

[They hang their heads. 
No hope to have redress ?-^My body shall 
Pay recompense, if you will grant my suit. 

[ They ^hake their heads. 
Cannot my body, nor blood-sacrifice, 
Entreat you to your wonted furtherance ? 
Then take my soul ; my body, soul, and all. 
Before that England give thefFrench the foil. [They de^ 
See ! they forsake me. Now the time is come, fiart. 
That France must vail her lofty-plumed crest," 
And let her head fall into England's lap. 
My ancient incantations are too weak. 
And hell too strong for me to buckle with : 
Now, France, thy glory droopeth to the dust. [Exit. 

Alarums. Enter trench and English fighting. La Pucelle 
and York fight hand to hand. La Pucelle is taken. The 
French fiy. 

York. Damsel of France, I think, I have you fast : 
Unchain your spirits now with spelling charms, 
And try if they can gain your liberty.— 
A goodly prize, fit for the devil's grace ! 
See, how the ugly witch doth bend her brows, 

Ij) The north was always supposed to be the particular habitation of bad 
spirits. MtltOQ. thereforefassexnbled the rebel .ingels in the north. JOHN. 

The boast of Laclfer in the xivth chapter of Isaiah is said to be» that he 
toUl lit upon th9 mount of the congregation, in the sides »f tfu north. ST££. 

£8J That is, lower it, STEEV. 
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As if, with Circe, she would change roy shape. 

jPuc. Chang'd to a worser shape thou canst not he. 

York, O, Charles the Dauphin is a proper man ; 
No sliape but his can please your dainty eye. 

Puc. A plaguing mischief light on Charles, and thee! 
And may ye both be suddenly surpriz'd 
By bloody hands, in sleeping on your beds ! 

York, Fell, banning hag ! 8 enchantress, hold thy 
tongue. 

Puc, I pr'ythee, give me leave to curse awhile. 

York, Curse, miscreant, when thou comest to the 
stake. [Exeunt. 

Alarums, Enter SvF folk pleading in LadyMARGSRET. 

Suf, Be what thou wilt, thou art my prisoner. 

[^Gazea on her* 

fairest beauty, do not fear, nor fly ; 

For I will touch thee but with reverent hands. 
And lay them gently on thy tender side. 

1 kiss these fingers [^Kiaaing her hand,'\ for eternal peace: 
Who art thou. ^ say, that I may honour thee. 

Mar, Margaret my name ; and daughter to a kiog^ 
The king of Naples, whosoe'er thou art. 

Suf. An earl I am, and Suffolk am I caU'd. 
Be not offended, nature's miracle. 
Thou art allotted to be ta'en by me : 
So doth the swan her downy cygnets save. 
Keeping them prisoners underneath her wings. 
Yet, if this servile usage once offend. 
Go, and be free again as Suffolk's friend. 

[^She turns away as going. 
O, stay ! — I have no power to let her pass ; 
My hand would free her, but my heart says— no. 
As plays the sun upon the glassy streams, 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam. 
So seems this gorgeous beauty to mine eyes. 
Fain would I woo her, yet I dare not speak : 
I'll call for pen and ink, and write my mind : 
Fye, De la Poole ! disable not thyself ;" 
Hast not a ton gue ? is she not here thy prisoner ? 

(81 To ban is to curgc.' STEEV. 

[9] This comparison, made between things which seem sufficiently on- 
like, is intendeo to. express she softness and delicacy of Lady Margaret's 
beaaty, which delighted, but did not dazzle; which was bright, but gave no 
pain by its lustre. JOHNS. 

[i] Do not represent thyself so weak. To disable the judgment of another 
W98^ in that age^ the same as to destroy its oredic or authority. JOHNS; 
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Wilt thou be daunted at a woman's sight ^ 

Ay ; beauty's princely majesty is such. 

Confounds the tongue, and makes the senses rough. 

Mar^ Sayi earl of Suffolk,— it" thy name be so, — 
What raasome must I pay before I pass ^ 
For, I perceive, I am thy prisoner. 

^uf. How canst thou tell, she will deny thy suit, 
Before thou make a trial of her love i \A%ide, 

Afar.Why speak'st thou not? what ransome must I pay? 

Si{f. She*s beautiful ; and therefore to be woo*d : 
She is a woman ; therefore to be won. \A^ide*. 

Mar, Wilt thou accept of ransome, yea, or no ? 

Suf, Fond man ! remember, that thou hast a wife ; 
Then how can Margaret be thy paramour ? {Adde, 

Mar, I were best leave him, for he will not hear. 

Suf, There all is marr'd ; there lies a cooling card. 

Mar, He talks at random ; sure, the man is mad. 

Suf, And yet a dispensation may be had. 

Mar, And yet I would that you would answer me. 

&y^. III win this lady Margaret. For whom ? 
Why, for ray king : Tush ! that's a wooden thing. 

mar. He talks of wood : It is some carpenter. 

Suf, Yet so my fancy may be satisfied. 
And peace established between these realms. 
But there remains a scruple in that too : 
For though her father be the king of Naples, 
Duke of Anjou and Maine, yet is he poor, 
And our nobility will scorn the match. {Audc^ 

Mar, Hear ye, captain ? Are you not at leisure ? 

Suf, It shall be so, disdain they ne'er so much : 
Henry is youthful, and will quickly yield.— 
Madam, I have a secret to reveal. 

Mar, What though I be enthral'd ? he seems a knight. 
And will not any way dishonour me. \AMc, 

Suf, Lady, vouchsafe to listen what I say. 

Mar, Perhaps, I shall be rescu'd by the French ; 
And then I need not crave his courtesy. [Aaide^ 

Suf, Sweet madam, give me hearing in a cause— 

Jkfor.Tush ! women have been captivate ere now. [v^^i- 

Suf, Lady, wherefore talk you so ? 

Mar, I cry you mercy, 'tis but quid for quo, 

Suf, Say, gentle princess, would you not suppose 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen ? 

Mar, To be a queen in bondage, is more vile. 
Than is a stove in base servility ; 
7* yoL, V. 
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For princes should be free. 

Suf, And so shall you. 
If happy England's royal king be free. 

Mar. Why, what concerns his freedom onto me f 

Suf. I'll undertake to make thee Henry's queen; 
To put a golden sceptre in thy hand, 
And set a precious crown upon thy head, 
If thou wilt condescend to be my— 

Mar. What ? 

Suf. His loye. 

-War. I am unworthy to be Henry's wife. 

Suf. No, gentle madam ; I unworthy am 
To woo so fair a dame to be his wife. 
And have no portion in the choice myself. 
}iow say you, madam ; are you so content ? 

Mar. An if my father please, I am content. 

Suf. Then call our captains, and our colours, forth r 
And, madam, at your father's castle walls 
We'll crave a parley, to confer with him. 

ITroo/ia come for ward. 

A Partey sounded, JKn/er Reign ier, qtj the Walls. 

Suf. See, Reignier, see,, thy daughter prisoner. 

Reig. To whom ? 

Suf. To me. 

Reig. Suffolk, what remedy f 
I am a soldier ; and unapt to weep. 
Or to exclaim on fortune's fickleness. ' 

Suf Yes, there is remedy enough, my lord : 
Consent, (and, for thy honour, give consent,) 
Thy daughter shall be wedded to my king ; 
Whom I with pain have woo'd and won thereto;. 
And this her easy-held imprisonment 
Hath gain'd thy daughter princely liberty. 

Rcig' Speaks Suffolk as he thinks t 

Suf Fair Margaret knows, 
Tha.t Suffolk doth not flatter, face,* or feign. 

Reig. Upon thy princely warrant, I descend, 
To give thee answer of thy just demand. 

lExitfrom the IValf^. 

Suf. And here I will expect thy coming. 

Trumpets sounded. Enter Reign ier, ^e/o«;. 
Reig. Welcome, brave earl, into our territories ; 
Command in Anjou what you r honour pleases. 

C^] To face is to carry a false appearioice ; to play t|it hypocrite, JOtflf . 
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Suf. Thanks, Reignier, happy for so sweet a childp 
Fit to be made companion with a king : 
What answer makes your grace unto my suit i 

RHg. Since thou dost deign to woo her little wortli^ 
To be the princely bride of such a lord ; 
Upon condition I may quietly 
Enjoy mine own, the county Maine, and Anjou, 
Free from oppression, or the stroke of war. 
My daughter shall be Hdhry's, if he please. 

Suf, That is her ransome, I deliver her ; 
And those two counties, I will undertake. 
Your grace shall well and quietly enjoy. 

Reig, And I again, — in Flenry^s royal name. 
As deputy unto tha^ gracious king, 
Give thee her hand, for sign of plighted faith. 

Suf. Reignier of Frarite, I give thee kingly thanks^ 
Because this is in traffic of a king :— 
And yet, methinks, I could be well content 
To be mine own attorney in this case.— [Aaide. 

I'll over then to England with this news, 
And make this marriage to be solemniz*d ; 
So, farewell, Reignier ! Set this diamond safe 
In golden palaces, as it becomes. 

Reig. I do embrace thee, as I would embrace 
The Christian prince, king Henry, were he here. 

Mar, Farewell, my lord ! Good wishes, praise, and-' 
prayers, 
Shall Suffolk ever have of Margaret. [Going, 

^2{/*. Fa re well, sweet madam ! But hark you Margaret ; 
No princely commendations to my king ^ 

Mar, Such commendations as become a maid, 
A virgin, and his servant, say to him. 

Suf Words sweetly plac'd, and modestly directed. 
But, madam, I must trouble you again,-— 
No loving token to his majesty .* 

Mar, Yes, my good lord ; a pure unspotted heart. 
Never yet taint with love, I send the king. 

Suf And this withal. [Kiasea her,, 

Mar. That for thyself; — I will not so presume. 
To send such peevish tokens to a king. [-fi^c.RE i.is^ Mar. 

Suf O, wert thou for myself ! — But, Suffolk, stay ;: 
Thou may'st not wander in that labyrinth ; 
There Minotaurs, and ugly treasons, lurk. 
Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praise : 
Bethink thee on her virtues that surmount ; 
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Mady natural graces that extinguish art ;^ 
Kepeat their semblance often on the seas, 
That, when thou com'st to kneel at Henry's feet, 
Thoa may '8t bereave him ofhis wits with wonder. [£:rtV. 

SCENE IV. 

Gamp of the Duke of Yo|ik, in Anjou, Enter York, War- 
wick, and Others. 

York, Bring forth that sorceress, condemi>'d to bum. 

Enter La Pucelle, guarded, and a Shepherd* 

Shefi. Ah, Joan ! this kills thy father's heart outright ! 
Have I sought every country far and near. 
And, now it is my chance to find thee out. 
Must I behold thy timeless, cruel death } 
Ah, Joan, sweet daughter Joan, I'll die with thee ! 

Fuc. Decrepit miser !« base ignoble' wretch ! 
I am descended of a gentler blood; 
Thou art no father, nor no friend, of mine. 

Shefi, Out, out !-»My lords, au please you, 'tis not so ; 
I did beget her, all the parish knows : 
Her mother liveth yet, can testify 
She was the first fruit of my bachelorship. 

War, Graceless ! wilt thou deny thy parentage ? 

York. This argues what her kind of life hath been. 
Wicked and vile ; and so her death concludes. 

Shefi, Fie, Joan ! that thou wilt be so obstacle ! ^ 
God knows, thou art a coUop of my flesh ; 
And for thy sake I have shed many a tear : 
Deny me not, I pray thee, gentle Joan. 

Fuc, Peasant, avaunt ! — >You have suborn 'd this man, 
On purpose to obscure my noble birth. 

Shefi, ' Tis true, I gave a noble to the priest. 
The morn that I was wedded to her mother.— 
Kneel down and take my blessing, good my girl. 
Wilt thou not stoop ^ Now cursed l^ the time 
Of thy nativity ! I would, the milk 
Thy mother gave thee, when thou suck'st her breast, 
Had been a little ratsbane for thy sake ! 
Or else, when thou didst keep my lambs a-field, 

I wish some ravenous wolf had eaten thee ! 

■- 

is] By the word mad, I believe the poet mrant nuHd or uncultivated. We 
call a wild girl, to this day* a mad-cap. Mad, in some of the ancient bookt 
of gardening, is used of plants which grow rampant and wild. STEEV. 

[6] Miser h «8 hefe no relation to .ivarice. but simply means a miseraUt 
creature, in whith sense it was ft-equently used by old writers. STEEV. 

[7] A vulgar corruption of obstinate. Which I tniok hai oddly lasted since 
Qor antbor's time till now. JOHNS. 
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Dost thou deny thy father, cursed drab i 

O, burn her, burn her ; hanging is too good. [iSjrrV. 

York» Take her away ; for she hath liv'd too long. 
To fill the world with vicious qualities. 

Puc. First, let me tell you whom you have condemn'd : 
Not me begotten of a shepherd swain, 
But issu'd from the progeny of kings : 
Virtuous, and holy ; chosen from above. 
By inspiration of celestial grace. 
To work exceeding miracles on earth. 
I never had to do with wicked spirits : 
But, you, — that are polluted with your lusts, 
Stain'd with the guiltless blood of innocents, 
Corrupt and tainted with a thousand vices, — 
Because you want the grace that others have. 
You judge it straight a thing impossible 
To compass wonders, but by help of devils. 
No, misconceived !* Joan of Arc hath been 
A virgin from her tender infancy, 
Chaste and immaculate in very thought ; 
Whose maiden blood, thus rigorously effus'd, 
Will cry for vengeance at the gates of heaven. 

York. Ay, ay ;— away with her to execution. 

War, And hark ye, sirs ; because she is a maid. 
Spare for no faggots, let there be enough : 
Place barrels of pitch upon the fatal stake, 
That so her torture may be shortened. 

Puc. Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts f-~ 
Then, Joan, discover thine infirmity ; 
That warranteth by law to be thy privilege. — 
I am with child, ye bloody homicides : 
Murder not then the fruit within my womb. 
Although ye hale me to a violent death. 

York, Now heaven forfend ! the holy maid with child ? 

War, The greatest miracle that e*er ye wrought : 
Is all your strict preciseness come to this i 

York, She and the Dauphin have been juggling : 
I did imagine what would be her refuge. 

War, Well, go to ; we will have no bastards live ; 
Especially, since Charles must father it. 

Puc. You are deceived ; my child is none of his ; 
It was Alengon, that enjoy'd my love. 

York. Alengon ! that notorious Machiavel ! 
It dies, an if it had a thousand lives. 
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Puc, O, give me leave, I have deluded you ; 
'Tis neither Charles, nor yet the duke I nam'dy 
But Reignier, king of Naples, that prevail'd. 

War, A marry'd man ! that's most intolerable. 

York, Why, here*s a girl ! I think, she knows not well. 
There were so many, whom she may accuse. 

War, It is a sign, she hath been liberal and free. 

York, And, yet, forsooth, she is a virgin pure.— 
Strumpet, thy words condemn thy brat, and thee : 
Use no entreaty, for it is in vain. 

P«.Then lead me hence ; — with whom I leave my curse: 
May never glorious sun reflex his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode ! 
But darkness and the gloomy shade of death 
Environ you ; till mischief, and despair, 
Drive you to break your necks, or hang yourselves !> 

l^Exit^ yarded, 

York. Break thou in pieces, and consume to ashes^ 
Thou foul accursed minister of hell ! 

Enter Cardinal Beaufort, attended. 
Car, Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
With letters of commission from the king. 
For know, my lords, the states of Christendom, 
Mov'd with remorse at these outrageous broils. 
Have earnestly implor'd a general peace 
Betwixt our nation and the aspiring French ; 
And here at hand the Dauphin, and his train, 
Approacheth, to confer about some matter. 

York, Is all our travail turn'd to this effect ? 
After the slaughter of so many peers. 
So many captains, gentlemen, and soldiers. 
That in this quarrel have been overthrown. 
And sold their bodies for their country's benefit. 
Shall we at last conclude effeminate peace f 
Have we not lost most part of all the towns, 
By treason, falsehood, and by treachery. 
Our great progenitors had conquered .' — 
O, Warwick, Warwick ! I foresee with grief 
The utter loss of all the realm of France. 

War. Be patient, York : if we conclude a peace. 
It shall be with such strict and severe covenants. 
As little shall the Frenchmen gain thereby. 

C93 Perhaps Shakspe?re Intended to remark, in this execration, tiie fre- 
quency of suicide among the English, which has been commonly i0ipul3ed 
to flut gloonusiMi of th«dr air. JOHNS. 
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Enter Charles, attended; Alek^on, Bastardy 

Reignier, and others. 

Char, Since, lords of England, it is thus agreed* 
That peaceful truce shall be proclaimed in France » 
We come to be informed by yourselves 
What the conditions of that league must be. 

York. Speak, Winchester ; for boiling choler chokes 
The hollow passage of my poison 'd voice, 
By sight of these our baleful enemies.' 

JVitu .Charles, and the rest, it is enacted thus : 
That««rn regard king Henry gives consent, 
Of meer compassion, and of lenity. 
To ease your country of distressful war, 
And suffer you to breathe in fruitful peace, — 
You shall become true liegemen to his crown : 
Andf Charles, upon condition thou wilt swear 
To pay him tribute, and submit thyself. 
Thou Shalt be plac'd as viceroy under him. 
And still enjoy thy regal dignity. 

Men. Must he be then as shadow of himself ? 
Adorn his temples with a coronet ; 
And yet, in substance and authority. 
Retain but privilege of a private man ^ 
This proffer is absurd and reasonless.! 

Char. 'Tis known already, that I am possessed 
With more than half the Gallian territories, 
And therein reverenc'd for their lawful king ! 
Shall I, for lucre of the rest unvanquish'd, 
Detract so much from that prerogative, 
As to be caird but viceroy of the whole ? 
No, lord ambassador ; 1*11 rather keep 
That which I have, than, coveting for more. 
Be cast from possibility of all. 

York. Insulting Charles ! hast thou by secret means 
Used intercession to obtain a league ; 
And, now the matter grows to compromise, 
Stand'st thou aloof upon comparison ^ 
Either accept the title thou usurp'st. 
Of benefit proceeding from our king,^ 
And not of any challenge of desert. 
Or we will plague thee with incessant wars. 

Reig. My lord, you do not well in obstinacy 

[i] Baleful had anciently the same meaning as bamful. It is an epithet 
very Frequently bestowrd on poisonous plants and reptiles. STEEV. 
[2] Benefits term of law. £e content to live as the beneficiary of our kinv; 

JOHNS. 
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To -cavil in the course of this contract : 
If once it be neglected, ten to one. 
We shall not find like opportunity. 

jllen. To say the truth, it is your policy. 
To save your subjects from such massacre* 
And ruthless slaughters, as are daily seen 
By our proceeding in hostility : 
And therefore take this compact of a truce. 
Although you break it when your pleasure serve. 

[Aside to Charles. 

War, How say*st thou, Charles ? shall our condition 

Char, It shall : [stand ^ 

Only reserv'd, you claim no interest 
In any of our towns of garrison ? 

York, Then swear allegiance to his majesty ; 
As thou art knight, never to disobey. 
Nor be rebellious to the crown of England, 
Thou, nor thy nobles, to the crown oSf England.—- 

[Charles and the rest give tokens of fealty^ 
So, now dismiss your army when you please ; 
Hang up your ensigns, let your drums be still, 
For here we entertain a solemn peace. {Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 

London. A Room in the Palace, Enter King Henry, in eait>' 
Jerence nvith Suffolk ; Gloster and Exzt^k Joll<ywing. 

K.Hen. Your wondrous rare description, noble earl. 
Of beauteoua Margaret hath astonish'd me: 
Her virtues, graced with external gifts, 
Do breed love's settled passions in my heart : 
And like as rigour in tempestuous gusts 
Provokes the mightiest hulk against the tide ; 
So am I driven, by breath of her renown, 
Either tosuflfer shipwreck, or arrive 
Where I may have fruition of her love. 

Sitf, Tush ! my good lord ! this superficial tale 
Is but a preface of her worthy praise : 
The chief perfections of that lovely dame 
(Had I sufficient skill to utter them,) 
Would make a volume of enticing lines. 
Able to ravish any dull conceit. 
And, which is more, she is not so divine. 
So full replete with choice of all delights, 
But, with as humble lowliness of mind. 
She is content to be at your command ; 
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Command, I mean, of virtuous chaste intents* 
To love and honour Henry as her lord. 

K,Hen, And otherwise will Henry ne'er presume. 
Therefore, my lord protector, give consent. 
That Margaret may be England's royal queen, 

Glo. So should I give consent to flatter sin. 
Tou know, my lord, your highness is betroth'd 
Unto another lady of esteem ; 
How shall we then dispense with that contr&ct, 
And not deface your honour with reproach i 

Suf. As doth a ruler with unlawful oaths ; 
Or one, that, at a triumph having vow'd 
To try his strength, forsaketh yet the lists 
By reason of his adversary's odds : 
A poor earl's daughter is unequal odds. 
And therefore may be broke without offence. 

Glo. Why, what, I pray, is Margaret more than thatf 
Her father is no better than an earl. 
Although in glorious titles he excel. 

Suf. Yes, my good lord, her father is a king, 
The king of Naples, and Jerusalem ; 
And of such great authority in France, 
As his alliance will confirm our peace* 
And keep the Frenchmen in allegiance. 

Glo. And so the earl of Armagnac may do, 
Because he is near kinsman unto Charles. 

Exe. Beside, his wealth doth warrant liberal dower ; 
While Reignier sooner will receive, than give. 

Suf. A dower, my lords ! disgrace not so your^king. 
That he should be so abject, base, and poor. 
To choose for wealth, and not for perfect love. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen, 
And not to seek a queen to make him rich : 
So worthless peasants bargain for their wives.^ 
As market-men for oxen, sheep, or horse. 
Marriage is a matter of more worth. 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship ; 

got whom we will, but whom his grace afifects, 
lust be companion of his nuptial bed : 
And therefore, lords, since he aflfects her most* 
It most of all these reasons bindeth us. 
In our opinions she should be preferred. 
For what is wedlock forced* bat a hell* 
An age of discord and contiaaaL aftrifib t. * . ^^iv^ 
Whereas the contrary brbgetk forth bttli* 

8 F«A,ir. 
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And is a pattern of celestial peace. 

Whom should we match with Henry, being a king^. 

But Margaret, that is daughter to a king } 

Her peerless feature, joined with her birth. 

Approves her fit for none, but for a king : 

Her valiant courage, and undaunted spirit, 

(More than in woman commonly is seen,} will 

Answer our hope in issue of a king ; 

9^or Henry, son unto a conqueror* 

Is likely to beget more conquerors. 

If with a lady of so high resolve. 

As is fair Margaret, he belink'd in love> 

Then yield, my lords ; and here conclude with me. 

That Margaret shall be queen, and none but she. 

K,Hen. Whether it be through force of your report^ 
My noble lord of Suffolk ; or for that 
My tender youth was never yet attaint 
With any passion of inflaming love, 
I cannot tell ; but this I am assur'd, 
I feel such sharp dissention in my breast. 
Such fierce alarums both of hope and fear. 
As I am sick with working of my thoughts. 
Take, therefore, shipping ; post, my lord, to France i 
Agree to any covenants : and procure 
That lady Margaret do vouchsafe to come 
To cross the seas to England, and be crown'd 
S.ing Henry's faithful and anointed queen : 
For your expenses and sufficient charge. 
Among the people gather up a tenth. 
Be gone, I say ; for, till you do return, 
I rest perplexed with a thousand cares.— 
And you^good uncle, banish all offence : 
If you do censure me by what you were, 
Not what you are, I know it will excuse 
This sudden execution of my will. 
And so conduct me, where from company 
I may revolve and ruminate my grief. [EJcif- 

* Glo. Ay, grief, I fear me, both at first and last. 

[Exeunt Gloster and Bxetsu^ 
Suf. Thus Suffolk hath prevailed : and tho» lie g;o«|>. 
As did the youthful Paris once to Greece; 
With hope to find the like event in love. 
But prosper better than the Trojan did. 
Margaret shall now be queen, and rule the kiog^; 
But lyiiXL mle both her, the king, and realnu \M^ 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

THIS and The Third Part of King Henry VI. contain thai 
troublesome period of this prince's reig^ which took in the 
whole contention betwixt the houses of York and Lancaster : 
and under that title were these two plays first acted and pub- 
lished. The present scene opens with king Henry's marriag^, 
which was in the twenty-third year of his reign [ A. D 1445 :] 
and closes with the first battle fought at St. Albans, and won 
hj the York faction, in the thirty^third year of his reign [ A.D. 
1455 :] 80 that it comprizes the history and transactions of ten 
years. Theobald. 

It 18 apparent that this play l^egins where the former ends, 
and contuHies the series of transactions, of which it presuppo- 
ses the first part already known. This is a sufficient proof 
that Uie second and third parts were not written without de» 
pendance on the first, though they were printed as containing^ 

a complete period of history. 

«• ■ 

The Three Parts of Henry r/.-^These playS, considered, 
vnthout regard to characters and incidents, merely as narra- 
tives in verse, are more happily conceived and more accurate^ 
ly finished, Uian those of King John, Richard II. or the tragic 
scenes of Henry IV. and V. 

Of these three plays I think the second the best The trutk 
is, that they have not sufficient variety of action, for the inci- 
dents are too oflen of the same kind ; yet many of the charac* 
ters are well discriminated. King Henry and his queen, king 
Edward, the duke of Gloster, and the earl of Warwick, 
9>Tt \cxy strongly aad distinctly painted, Jo h n st)^* 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

King Henry Mtf Sixth : 
Humphrey, duke of Gloater^ his uncle. 
Cardinal Beaufort, biahofi of IVincheater, great un- 
cle to the king. 
Richard Plantagenet, duke of York : 
Edward and Richard, his eons, 
/)uke of Somerset^ '\ 

Duke q/'SuFFOLK, \ 

Duke q/* Buckingham, f-of the king*8 fiarty, 
JLord Clifford; j 

Young Clifford, his scn^J 
Earl of Salisbury, \^f^,^ ^^^, /. ^.. ^ 
Earl ^Warwick, r^'^^ York faction. 

Lord Scales, Governour of the Tower, Lord Say. 

Sir Humphrey Stafford, and his brother. Sir 
John Stanley. 

wf Sea-cafitain^ Master, and Master's Mate, and Wal^ 
ter Whitmore. 

Two Gentlemen, prisoners with Suffolk. 

A Herald. Vaux. 

Hume and Southwell, two firiests. 

Bolingbroke, a conjurer. A Sfiirit raised by hinu 

Thomas Horner, an armourer. Peter, his man. 

Clerk of Chatham. Mayor of Saint Alban's. 

Si MFC ox, an imfiostor* Two Murderers. 

Jack Cade, a rebel: 

George, John, Dick, Smith, the weaver^. Mi- 
chael, isfc. his followers. 

Alexander Id EN, a Kentish gentleman. 

Margaret, queen to king Henry. 

Eleanor, duchess of Gloster. 

Margery Jourdain, a witch. Wife to Simficox. 

Lords, Ladies, and Attendants ,• Petitioners, Aldermen, 
a Beadle, Sheriff, and Officers ; Citizens, Prentices, 
Falconers, Guards, Soldiers, Messengers, i!fc. 



SCEJ^E, disfiersedly in various fiarts of England 
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SECOND PART OF 

KING HENRY VI. 



ACT I. 

SCENE l.'^London. A Room of State in the Palace. FtourUh 
of Trumpets : then Hautboys, Enter ^ on one side. King Hen- 
RY^ Df/ie o/* Gloster^ Salisbury, Warwick, and Cat' 
dinal Beaufort ; on the other, ^een Margaret, led in by 
Suffolk ; York, Somerset, Buckingham, md otherr, 
follovjing. 

A Suffolk. 

s by your high* imperial majesty, 
I had in charge at my depart for France, 
As procurator to your excellence. 
To marry princess Margaret for your grace ; 
So, in the famous ancient city. Tours, — 
In presence of the kings of France, and Sicil, 
The dukes of Orleans, Calaber, Bretaigne, and Alen9on, 
Seven earls, twelve barons, twenty reverend bishops,— 
I have performed my task, and was espous'd : 
And humbly now upon my bended knee. 
In sight of £ugland and her lordly peers. 
Deliver up my title in the queen 
To your most gracious hands, that are the substance 
Of that great shadow I did represent ; 
The happiest gift that ever marquess gave. 
The fairest queen that ever king received. 

K.Hen. Suffolk, arise. — Welcome, queen Margaret : 
I can express no kinder sign of love. 
Than this kind kiss. — O Lord, that lends me life, 
Lend me an heart replete with thankfulness ! 
For thou hast given me, in this beauteous face, 
A world of earthly blessings to my soul. 
If sympathy of love unite our thoughts. 
.. Q,Mar. Great king of England, and mv gracious lord ; 
The mutual conference^ that my mind hath had-— 

rn Vide Hall's Chronicle* fol. 66, year 23. iniL POPE. 
[21 I am the bolder to address 70D, 1i«vl0K already ikuiHUlIn ayWi W 
my uaaginatieo. JOHNS. 
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By day, by night ; waking, and in my dreams ; 
In courtly company, or at my beads,—- 
With you mine alder-liefest sovereign, 3 
Makes me tlie bolder to salute my king 
With ruder terms ; such as my wit affords. 
And over-joy of heart doth minister. 

K^Hen. Her sight did ravish : but her grace in speeohj^ 
Her words y-clad with wisdom's majesty. 
Makes me, from wondering fall to weeping joys ; 
Such is the fulness of my heart's content. — 
Lords, with one cheerful voice welcome my love. 

jilt. Long live queen Margaret, England^s happiness ^ 

Q.Mar. We thank you all. [FlcurUlh. 

Suf, My lord protector, so it please your grace. 
Here are the articles of contracted peace. 
Between our sovereign and the French king Charles, 
For eighteen months concluded by consent. 

Glo. \^Read8.'] Imprimis, It is agreed between the 
French king^ Charlesy and William de la Poole^ mar^ 
guess of Suffolk, ambassador for Henry king of £ng* 
land, — that the said Henry shall es/iouse the lady Mar- 
garet, daughter unto Reignier king of J\/afiles, Sicilian 
and Jerusalem ; and crovfn her queen of England^ ere 

the thirtieth of May next ensuing. Item, — That the 

duchy of jinjou, and the county of Maine, shall be r<^ 
ttasedand delivered to the king her father'^-^-"^ 

K.Hen, Uncle, how now ? 

G/o. Pardon me, gracious lord ; 
Some sudden qualm hath struck me at the heart, 
And dimm'd mine eyes, that I can read no further. 

KMen, Uncle of Winchester, I pray, read on. 

Win, Item, — It is further agreed between them,^-^ 
that the duchies of Anjou and Maine shall be released 
and delivered over to the king her father ; and she 
sent over of the king of En gland* s own/irofier cost and 
charges, without having dowry, 

K,Hen, They please us well — Lord marquess, kneel 
down ; 
We here create thee the first duke of Suffolk, 
And girt thee with the sword. — 
Cousin of York, we here discharge your grace 

[3] Alder-lievest is an old English vrord giT^n to him to whom the speaker 
is supremely attached : liefest being the soprrlative of the compwacive fevarp 
rather, from lief. WAl^a.^— Alder-liefest is a corruption of the Geniia% 
voi4a/J^-^^i/«/l>elevcdofaUt)uog8«dcskre«tof«U. STfiST. 
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From being regent in the parts of France, 
Till term of eighteen months be full expir'd. — 
Thanks, uncle Winchester, Gloster, York, and Buck- 
ingham, 
Somerset, Salisbury, and Warwick ; 
We thank you all for this great favour done. 
Id entertainment to my princely queen. 
—Come, let us in ; and with all speed provide 
To see her coronation be perform'd. 

[Exetint Kingj Queen^ owef Suffoljl. 

Glo. Brave peers of England, pillars of the state, 
To you duke Humphrey must unload his grief. 
Your grief, the common grief of all the land. 
What ! did my brother Henry spend his youth* 
His valour, coin, and people, in the wars ^ 
Did he so often lodge in open field. 
In winter*s cold, and summer's parching heaj. 
To conquer France, his true inheritance i 
And did my brother Bedford toil his wits. 
To keep by policy what Henry got ? 
Hgve you yourselves, Somerset, Buckingham, 
Brave York, Salisbury, and victorious Warwick,. 
Receiv'd deep scars in France and Normandy ? 
Or hath my uncle Beaufort, and myself. 
With all the learned council of the realm^ 
Studied so long, sat in the council-house, 
Early and late, debating to and fra 
How France and Frenchmen might be kept in awe ? 
And hath his highness in his infancy 
Been crown'd in Paris, in despite of foes ? 
And shall these labours, and these honours, die i 
ShaU Henry's conquest, Bedfovd's vigilance. 
Your deeds of war, and all our counsel, die ? 
O peers of England, shameful is this league ! 
Fatal this marriage, cancelling your fame : 
Blotting your names from books of memory : 
Razing the characters of your renown ; 
Defacing monuments of conquer'd France ^ 
Undoing all, as all had never been ! 

Car, Nephew, what means this passionate discourse ? 
This peroration with such circumstance ?* 
For France, 'tis ours ; and we will keep it still. 

Glo, Ay, uncle, we will keep it, if we can ; 

*■ ■ I II I ■ I ■■1.1 .11 ■ ■ ■ , , , ,.._ -- 

(4] Tkis speech crawdei.widifo many iattanoetof ■ggrsr«ti«h JOHNA 
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but now it is impossible we should : 
Suffolk, the new-made duke that rules the roast. 
Hath given the duchies of Anjou and Maine 
Unto the poor king Reignier, whose large style 
Agrees not with the leanness of his purse. 

Sat, Now, by the death of him that died for all. 
These counties were the keys of Normandy :— 
But wherefore weeps Warwick, my valiant son? 

JVar. For grief, that they are past recovery : 
For, were there hope to conquer them again, 
My sword should shed hot blood, mine eyes no tear^ 
Anjou and Maine ! myself did win them both ; 
Those provinces these arms of mine did conquer : 
And are the cities,' that I got with wounds, 
Deliver'd up again with peaceful words t 
Mort Dieu ! 

York. For Suffolk's duke — may he be sufibcatey 
That dims the honour of this warlike isle ! 
France should have torn and rent my very heart, 
Before I would have yielded to this league. 
I never read but England's kings have had * 

Large sums of gold, and dowries, with their wives : 
And our king Henry gives away his own. 
To match with her that brings no vantages. 

Glo. A proper jest, and never heard before. 
That Suffolk should demand a whole fifteenth, 
For costs and charges in transporting her ! 
She should have staid in France, and starv'd in FranCet 
Before—— 

Car. My lord of Gloster, now you grow too hot ; 
It was the pleasure of my lord the king. 

Glo. My lord of Winchester, I know your mind ; 
Tis not my speeches that you do mislike. 
But 'tis my presence that dnth trouble you. 
Rancour will out : Proud prelate, in thy face 
I see thy fury : if I longer stay. 
We shall begin our ancient bickerings.*— 
Lordlings, farewell ; and say, when I am gone, 
I prophesied— France will be lost ere long. [Exifj 

Car. So, there goes our protector in a rage. 

*Tis known to you, he is mine enemy : 

■ I -II . '■ ■ 

lil I'be indignation of Warwicic in nataral, and I wish it had iMea better 
expressed ; there i« a kind of jingle intended in 'mounds and mprds JOH. 

[6] To bicktr u to skirmish In the ancient met cal romance of €w toff 
$fJFar'wickt b). 1. no d'«te, the hrroes consult whether they should Ucktt'^ 
twa ftdXb, 9r detcoid to bi^ttle^on the pUiih ST££y. 
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Kay» more, an enemy unto you all ; 
And no great friend, I fear me, to the king; 
Consider, lords, he is the next of blood. 
And heir apparent to the English crown ; 
Had Henry got an empire by his marriage. 
And all the wealthy kingdoms of the west. 
There's reason he should be displeas'd at it. 
Look to it, lords ; let not his smoothing words 
Bewitch your hearts ; be wise, and circumspect. 
What though the common people favour him. 
Calling him — Humfihrey^ the good duke of GloBter ; 
Clapping their hands, and crying with loud voice— 
Jeau maintain your royal excellence ! 
With'^God fireaerve the good duke Humfihrey ! 
I fear me, lords, for all this flattering gloss. 
He will be found a dangerous protector. 

Buck, Why should he then protect our sovereign, 
He being of age to govern of himself ^— 
Cousin of Somerset, join you with me. 
And all together — with the duke of Suffolk,— - 
We'll quickly hoise duke Humphrey from his seat. 
Car. This weighty business will not brook delay ; 
m to the duke of Suffolk presently. [Exit. 

Som, Cousin of Buckingham, thoughHumphrey's pride. 

And greatness of his place be grief to us. 

Yet let us watch the haughty cardinal ; 
His insolence is the more intolerable 

Than all the princes in the land beside ; 

If Gloster be displac'd, he'll be protector. 

Buck. Or thou, or I, Somerset will be protector, 

Despight duke Humphrey, or the cardinal. 

[Exeunt Buck, and Som. 
SaL Pride went before, ambition follows him. 

While these do labour for their own preferment. 

Behoves it us to labour for the realm. 

I never saw but Humphrey duke of Gloster 

Did bear him like a noble gentleman. 

Oft have I seen the haughty cardinal — 

More like a soldier, than a man o'the church. 

As stout, and proud, as he were lord of all,— 

Swear like a ruffian, and demean himself 

Unlike the ruler of a common- weal.— 

Warwick, my son, the comfort of my age ! 

Thy deeds, thy plainness, and thy house-kcepingj 

Hath won the greatest favour of the commons, 
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Excepting none but good duke Humphrey. — 

And, brother York,» thy acts in Ireland, 

In bringing them to civil discipline ; 

Thy late exploits, done in the heart of France, 

When thou wert regent for our sovereign, 

Have made thee fear'd, and honour'd, of the people :—* 
Join we together, for the public good ; 

In what we can to bridle and suppress 

The pride of Suffolk, and the cardinal, 

With Somerset's and Buckingham's ambition ; 

And, as we may, cherish duke Humphrey's deeds. 

While they do tend the profit of the land. 

War, So God help Warwick, as he loves the land. 

And common profit of his country ! 

York, And so says York, for he hath greatest cause. 
Sal. Then let's make haste away, and look unto the 

main. 
War. Unto the main ! O father, Maine is lost ; 

That Maine, which by main force Warwick did win. 

And would have kept, so long as breath did last : 
Main chance, father, you meant ; but I meant Maine ; 
Which I will win from France, or else be slain. 

[Exeunt War. and Sal: 
York, Anjou and Maine are given to the French ;. 
Paris is lost ; the state of Normandy 
Stands on a tickle point, now they are gone :* 
Suffolk concluded on the articles ; 
The peers agreed ; and Henry was well pleas'd. 
To change two dukedoms for a duke*s fair daughter^ 
I cannot blame them aU ; What is't to them ? 
*Tis thine they give away, and not their own. 
Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of their pillag^f 
And purchase friends, and give to courtezans. 
Still revelling, like lords, till all be gone : 
While as the silly owner of the goods 
Weeps over them, and wrings his hapless hands. 
And shakes his head, and trembling stands aloof. 
While all is shar'd, and all is borne away ; 
Ready to starve, and dare not touch his own. 

[r] Richard Pl:mtagentt, duke of Ycrk, mirried Cicely, the daughter of 
Ralph Nevil, earl of Westmoreland. Richard Nevil, carl of Salisbury, was 
ton to the earl of Westmoreland, by a second wife. He married Alice, the 
«ily daughter of Thos. Montacute, earl of Salisbury^ vrho was killed at the 
siege of Orleans [See this i>1ay. Part I. act I. sc- iit.J and in conseouence ot 
that alliance <»btained the tit!e of Salisbury in 1.42H. His eMest son Richard* 
Itaving married the sisrer and heir of Henry Bf auchamp earl of Warwick* 
was created earl of Warwick in 1449. MAL. • 

I«] Tickle is very frequently med for tkkluh by old writers.' STEES'. 
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So York must sit, and fret, and bite his tongue. 

While his own lands are bargain'd for, and sold. 

Methinks, the realms of England, France, and Ireland, 

Bear that proportion to my flesh and blood. 

As did the fatal brand Althea bum'd. 

Unto the prince's heart of Calydon.* 

Anjou and Maine, both given unto the French ! 

Cold news for me ; for I had hope of France, 

E^en as I have of fertile England's soil. 

A day will come, when York shall claim his own ; 

And therefore i will take the Nevils' parts. 

And make a show of love to proud duke Humphrey, 

And, when I spy advantage, claim the crown. 

For that's the golden mark I seek to hit : 

Nor shall proud Lancaster usurp my right. 

Nor hold his scepter in his childish fist. 

Nor wear the diadem upon his head. 

Whose church-like humours fit not for a crown. 

Then, York, be still awhile, till time do serve : 

Watch thou, and wake, when others be asleep. 

To piy into the secrets of the state ; 

Till Henry, surfeiting in joys of love, 

With his new bride, and England's dear-bought queen, 

And Humphrey with the peers be fall'n at jars : 

Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose, 

With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfom'd ; 

And in my standard bear the arms of York, 

To grapple with the house of Lancaster ^ 

And, force perforce, I'll make him yield the crown, 

Whose bookish rule hath pull'd fair England down. 

SCENE n. 

The same. A Itoom in the Luke ^ GlostbrV JBwte, Mmdt 

Glostbr and the JDuchets, 

Duch. Why droops my lord, like over-ripen'd corn. 
Hanging the head at Ceres' plenteous load ^ 
Why doth the great duke Humphrey knit his brows. 
As frowning at the favours of the world ? 
Why are thine eyes fix'd to the sullen earth. 
Gazing on that which seems to dim thy sight } 
What see'st thou th ere .' king Henry's diadem, 

[9] Accerdine to the fable, Meleager't life was to cootinae only so iMg 
as a ceitain firebrand should last. His mother Altliea hsving thrown it inte 
the fire, be expired in great tormenlt. MAL. 

10 VOIm V. 
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Enchas'd with all the honours of the worlds 
If so, gaze on, and grovel on thy face. 
Until thy head be circled with the same. 
Put forth thy hand, reach at the glorious gold r — 
What, is*t too short ? I'll lengthen it with mine : 
And» having both together heav'd it up. 
We'll both together lift our heads to heaven ; 
And never more abase our sight so low. 
As to vouchsafe one glance unto the ground. 

Glo, O Nell, sweet Nell, if thou dost love thy lord, 
Banish the canker of ambitious thoughts : 
And may that thought, when I imagine ill 
Against my king and nephew, virtuous Henry, 
Be my last breathing in this mortal world ! 
My troublous dream this night doth make me sad. 

JDuch. What dream'd my lord } tell me, and I'll re- 
quite it 
With sweet rehearsal of my morning's dream. 

Glo, Methought, this staff, mine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain ; by whom, 1 have forgot, 
But, as I think, it was by the cardinal ; 
And on the pieces of the broken wand 
Were plac'd the heads of Edmond duke of Somerset, 
And William de la Poole first duke of Suffolk. 
This was my dream ; what it doth bode, God knows. 

Duch, Tut, this was nothing but an argument, 
That he that breaks a stick of Gloster's grove. 
Shall lose his head for his presumption. 
But list to me, my Humphrey, my sweet duke i 
Methought, I sat in seat of majesty. 
In the cathedral church of Westminster, 
And in that chair where kings and queens are crown'd; 
Where Henry, and dame Margaret, kneel'd to me. 
And on my head did set the diadem. 

G/©. Nay, Eleanor, then must I chide outright : 
Presumptuous dame, ill-nurtur'd Eleanor ! 
Art thou not second woman in the realm ; 
And the protector's wife, belov'd of him ? 
Hast thou not worldly pleasure at command. 
Above the reach or compass of thy thought ? 
And wilt thou still be hammering treachery. 
To tumble down thy husband, and thyself, 
From top of honour to disgrace's feet ? 
Away from me, and let me hear no more. 

Duch. What, what, my lord ! are you so choleric 
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With Eleanor, for telling but her dream ? 
Next time, I'll keep my dreams unto myself, 
And not be check'd. 
Glo. Nay, be not angry, I am pleas'd again. 

Enter a Messenger, 

Meas, My lord protector, 'tis his highness' pleasure, 
You do prepare to ride unto Saint Albans, 
Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk." 

Glo. I go. — Come, Nell, thou wilt ride with us ? 

Duch, Yes, good my lord, I'll follow presently. 

\ [Exeunt Gloster and Messenger. 
Follow, I must, I cannot go before, 
While Gloster bears this base and humble mind. 
Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 
I would remove these tedious stumbling-blocks. 
And smooth my -way upon their headless necks : 
And, being a woman, I will not be slack 
To play my part in fortune's pageant. 
Where are you there ? Sir John \^ nay,, fear not, man, 
We are alone ; here's none but thee, and 1. 

Enter Hume. 

Hume. Jesu preserve your royal majesty I 

Duch. What say'st thou, majesty ! I am but grace. 

Hume, But, by the grace of God, and Hume's advice, 
Your grace's title shall be multiplied. 

Due. What say'st thou, man ? hast thou as yet conferr'd 
With Margery Jourdain, the cunning witch ; 
And Roger Bolingbroke, the conjurer } 
And will they undertake to do me good } 

Hume. This they have promised, — to show your 
highness 
A spirit rais'd from depth of under ground. 
That shall make answer to such questions. 
As by your grace shall be propounded him. 

Duch. It is enough ; I'll think upon the questions : 
When from Saint Albans we do make return. 
We'll see these things effected to the full. 
Here, Hume, take this reward ; make merry, man. 
With thy confederates in this weighty cause. [Exit, 

^wme.Hume must make merry with the duchess^ gold; 
Marry , and .shall. But how now. Sir John Hume ? 

[i J IVheraai U rl»e same iS tvhere ; and srems to be brought 
on accouitt of its being a dissyllable. ST£EV.-- 
[92 A title fretomtly bettowed on tbc clcrnr. f TBKfJ 
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Seal up your lips, and give no words but— mum ! 

The business asketb silent secrecy. 

Dame Eleanor gives gold, to bring the witch : 

Gold cannot come amiss, were she a devil. 

Yet have I gold, flies from another coast : 

I dare not say, from the rich cardinal. 

And from the great and new-made duke of Suffolk ; 

Yet I do find it so : for, to be plain. 

They, knowing dame Eleanor's aspiring humour. 

Have hired me to undermine the duchess, 

And buz these conjurations in her brain. 

They say, A crafty knave does need no broker ; 

Yet am I Suffolk and the cardinal's broker. 

Hume, if you take not heed, you shall go neai* 

To call them both — a pair of crafty knaves. 

Well, so it stands : And thus, I fear, at last, 

Hume's knavery, will be the duchess* wreck ; 

And her attainture will be Humphrey's fall : 

Sort how it will,^ I shall have gold for all. [^Exii. 

SCENE HI. 

The same, A Room in the Palace. Enter PcteR) and others 

viith Petitions. 

1 Pet. My masters, let's stand close ; my lord pro- 
tector will come this way by and by, and then we maf 
deliver our supplications in the quill. '^ 

2 Pet. Marry, the Lord protect him, for he's a good 
man ! Jesu bless him ! ^ 

Enter Suffolk, and Queen Margaret. 

1 Pet, Here 'a comes, methinks, and the queen with 
him : I'll be the first, sure. 

2 Pet. Come back, fool ; this is the duke of Suffolk, 
and not my lord protector. ^ 

Suf, How now, fellow ? would'st any thing with me ? 
1 Pet. I pray, my lord, pardon me ! I took ye for 
my lord protector. 

Q.Mar, [Reading the superscription.] To my lord 

C3I Let the issae be what it will. JOHNS. 

£4] In the quill may mean, with ipreat exactness and obsenrance of form, 
or with the utmost punctilio of ceremony. The phrase seems to he ralota 
from part of the dress of oor ancestors, whose runs were quilled- While 
these were wom« it might be the vogue to say* such a thine is in the quiHt 

lue. in the reigning mode of taste TOLLST. To this observation I maf 

add« that* after printing began, the similar phrase of a tldngbeing im pn$$ 
wat«8edt*exfrMSthetstflMdrcQliittaace«fcxactiiea«» aVSfiV* 
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firotector ! are your supplications to his lordship ? Let 
me see them : What is thine f 

1 Pet, Mine is, an't please your grace, against John 
Goodman, my lord cardinal's man, for keeping my 
house, and lands, and wife and all, from me. 

Suf, Thy wife too ? that is some wrong indeed.— 
What's yours ? — What's here ! [^ReadaJ] jigainat the 
duke of Suffolk^ for enclosing the commons of Melford, 
—How now, sir knave ? 

2 Pet, Alas, sir, I am but a poor petitioner of our 
whole township. 

Peter. [Presenting his petition,'] Against my mas- 
ter, Thomas Horner, for saying, That the duke of 
York was rightful heir to the crown. 

Q.Mar. What say'st thou ? Did the duke of Yorfc 
say» he was rightful heir to the crown ? 

Peter. That my master was ? No, forsooth : my master 
said. That he was ; and that the king was an usurper. 

Suf, Who is there ? [Enter Ser-vants.'] — Take this 
fellow in, and send for his master with a pursuivant 
presently : — we'll hear more of your matter before the 
king. [£xeunt Servants, with Peter. 

Q.Mar, And as for you, that love to be protected 
Under the wings of our protector's grace. 
Begin your suits anew, and sue to him. [Tears the fteti- 
Avf^Yt base cuUions !— Suffolk, let them go. tion^k 

jilL Come, let's be gone. [Exeunt Petitioners. 

Q.Mar, My lord of SuflTolk, say, is this the guise. 
Is this the fashion in the court of England ^ 
Is this the government of Briton's isle, 
And this the royalty of Albion's king ? 
W'lat, shall king Henry be a pupil still. 
Under the surly Gloster's governance ? 
Am I a queen in title and in style, 
And must be made a subject to a duke i 
I tell thee, Poole, when in the city Tours 
Thou ran'st a tilt in honour of my love. 
Arid stol'st away the ladies' liearts of France ; 
I thought king Henry had resembled thee, 
In courage, courtship, and proportion : 
But all his mind is bent to holiness. 
To number Ave-Maries on his beads : 
His champions are — the prophets and apostles r 
His weapons, holy saws of sacred writ ; 
His study is his tilt-yard, and bis loves 
10* VOL. V. 
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Are brazen images of canoniz'd saints. 

I would, the college of cat*dinals 

Would choose him pope, and carry him to Rome, 

And set the triple crown upon his head ; 

That were a state iit for his holiness. 

Suf. Madam, be patient : as I was cause 
Your highness came to England, so will I 
In England work your grace's full content. 

Q.iWbr. Beside the haught protector, have we Beaufort, 
The imperious churchman ; Somerset, Buckingham, 
And grumbling York : and not the least of these* 
But can do more in England than the king. 

St^, And he of these, that can do most of all, 
Cannot do more in England than the Nevils : 
Salisbury, and Warwick, are no simple peers. 

Q,Mar. Not all these lords do vex me half so much* 
As that proud dame, the lord protector's wife. 
She sweeps it through the court with troops of ladies. 
More like an empress than duke Humphrey's wife ; 
Strangers in court do take her for the queen : 
She bears a duke*s revenues on her back, 
And in her heart she scorns her poverty : 
Shall I not live to be avengM on her ? 
Contemptuous base-born cailet as she is. 
She vaunted 'mongst her minions t'other day, 
The very train of her worst wearing-gown 
Was better worth than all my father's lands. 
Till Suffolk gave two dukedoms for his daughter. 

Suf, Madam, myself have lim'd a bush for her ; 
And plac'd a quire of such enticing birds. 
That she will light to listen to their lays. 
And never mount to trouble you again. 
So, let her rest : And, madam, list to me ; 
For I am bold to counsel you in this. 
Although we fancy not the cardinal. 
Yet must we join with him, and with the lords. 
Till we have brought duke Humphrey in disgrace. 
As for the duke of York,— -this late complaint 
Will make but little for his benefit :' 
So, one by one, we'll weed them all at last. 
And you yourself shall steer the happy helm. 

I.I.I ■! I ■ ■ I . I. ■■■■ ■ I ■ ■ I—— ii>^fc— 

C5}*'rhat is, the compUint of Peter the armoarer's man against his tUU^StX 
for sayipg that York was the rightfia king. JOHNS. 
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Enter King He wry, York, and Somerset, convers- 
ing with him ; Duke and Duchess of Gloster, 
Cardinal Beaufort* Buckingham, Salisbury^ 
tfiuf Warwick. 

K^Hen. For my part, noble lords, I care not which ; 
Or Somerset, or York, all's one to me. 

York, If York have ill demean 'd himself in France, 
Then let him be dcnay'd the regentship.* 

Bom, If Somerset be unworthy of the place. 
Let York be regent, I will yield to him. 

War, Whether your grace be worthy, yea, or no. 
Dispute not that : York is the worthier. 

Car, Ambitious Warwick, let thy betters speak. 

War, The cardinal's not my better in the field. 

Buck, All in this presence are thy betters, Warwick 

War, Warwick may live to be the best of all. 

S'a/.Peace, son ;-~and shew some reason, Buckingham, 
Why Somerset should be preferr'd in this. 

Q,Mar, Because the king, forsooth, will have it so. 

G/o. Madam, the king is old enough himself 
To give his censure :'' these are no women's matters. 

Q.Mar, If he be old enough, what needs youi* grace 
To be protector of his excellence ? 

Glo, Madam^ I am protector of the realm ; 
And, at his pleasure, will resign my place. 

Suf, Resign it then, and leave thine insolence. 
Since thpu wert king, (as who is king, but thou ?} 
The commonwealth hath daily run to wreck : 
The Dauphin hath prevail'd beyond the seas ; 
And all the peers and nobles of the realm 
Have been as bondmen to thy sovereignty. 

Car, The commons hast thou rack'd ; the clergy's bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. 

Som. Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Have cost a mass of public treasury. 

Buck. Thy cruelty in execution. 
Upon ofienders, hath exceeded law. 
And left thee to the mercy of the law. 

Q, Mar. Thy sale of offices, and towns in France,— 
If they were known, as the suspect is great,-— 
Would make thee qnickly hop without thy head. 

{Exit Gi.oster. The Queen drofis her fan, 

[6] Denoy is frequently ased instewdof «lrnpr, amonffold wt iters. STE^. 
^17] Through all these iiUys censure is used m an iraifl^eat ten^ tlmjtf 
fbr jodgDNiit or cpinion. JOHNS* 
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—Give me my fan : What, minion ! can you not f 

{Gives the Duchess a box on the ear, 
I cry you mercy, madam ; was it you ? 

Duck. Was't 1 ? yea, I it was, proud Frenchwoman ; 
Could 1 come near your beauty with my nails, 
I'd set my ten commandments in your face. 

KMen, Sweet aunt, be quiet ; 'twas against her will. 

Duch, Against her will ! Good king, look to't in time ; 
She'll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby : 
Though in this place most master wear no breeches. 
She shall not strike dame Eleanor unreveng'd. \E,xit, 

Buck, Lord cardinal, I will follow Eleanor, 
And listen after Humphrey, how he proceeds : 
She's tickled now ; her fume can need no spurs, 
She'll gallop fast enough to her destruction. [Exit% 

Re-enter Gloster. 

Glo, Now, lords, my choler being over-blown, 
With walking once about the quadrangle, 
I come to talk of commonwealth affairs. 
As for your spiteful false objections. 
Prove tnem, and I lie open to the law : 
But God in mercy so deal with my soul^ 
As I in duty love my king and country ! 
But, to the matter that we have in hand : — 
I say, my sovereign, York is meetest man 
To be your regent in the realm of France. 

Suf. Before we make election, give me leave 
To show some reason, of no little force, 
That York is most unmeet of any man. 

York, V\\ tell thee, Suffolk, why I am unmeet. 
First, for I cannot flatter thee in pride : 
Next, if I be appointed for the place. 
My lord of Somerset will keep me here. 
Without discharge, money, or furniture. 
Till France be won into the Dauphin's hands. 
Last time, I danc'd attendance on his will, 
Till Paris was besieg'd, famish'd, and lost. 

War, That I can witness ; and a fouler fact 
Did never traitor in the land commit. 

Suf. Peace, head-strong Warwick ! 

War, Image of pride, why should I hold my peace ? 

Enter Servants o/'Suffolk, bringing in Horner and, 

Peter. 
Suf, Because here is a man accus'd of treason : 
Pray GoU, the duke of York excuse himself r 
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York. Doth any one accuse York for a traitor ? 

KHen. What mean'st thou, Suffolk ? tell me : What 
, are these i 

Suf, Please it your majesty, this is the man 
That doth accuse his master of high treason : 
His words were these ; — that Richard, duke of York, 
Was rightful heir unto the English crown ; 
And that your majesty was an usurper. 

K,Hen, Say, man, were these thy words ? 

Hot. An't shall please your majesty, I never said no» 
thought any such matter : God is my witness, I am 
falsely accused by the villain. 

Pet. By these ten bones, » my lords, \Holding up, his 
hancUJ] he did speak them to me in the garret one 
night, as we were scouring my lord of York's armour. 

York. Base dunghill villain, and mechanical, 
ril have thy head for this thy traitor's speech : — 
1 do beseech your royal majesty. 
Let him have all the rigour of the law. 

Hor, Alas, my lord, hang me, if ever I spake the 
"words. My accuser is my prentice ; and when I did 
correct him for his fault the other day, he did vow upon 
his knees be would be even with me : I have good wit- 
ness of this ; therefore, I beseech your majesty, do not 
oaat away an honest man for a villain's accusation. 

K.Hen. Uncle, what shall we say to this in law ? 

Glo. This doom, my lord, if I may judge. 
Let Somerset be regent o'er the French, 
Because in York this breeds suspicion : 
And let these have a day appointed them 
For single combat in convenient place ; 
For he hath witness of his servant's malice : 
This is the law, and this duke Humphrey's doom. 

K.Hen. Then be it so. My lord of Somerset, ^ 
We make your grace lord regent o'er the French. 

Som, I humbly thank your royal majesty. 

Hor. And I accept the combat willingly. 

Pet. Alas, my lord, I cannot fight ; for God's sake, 
pity my case ! the spite of man prevaileth against me. 
O, Lord have mercy upon me ! I shall never be able 
to fight a blow : O Lord, my heart ! 

Ulo. Sirrah, or y ou must fight, or else be hang'd. 

[8] The ietts in this play tarn rather too much on the enumeration of fln<> 
gers. We nave jost heard a Dncheu threaten to ict her tencommandmenU in 
Ike fatt of a ^occo* This iidjiiratioii is« lumever, very ancieat. ST££V • 
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K,Hen. Away with them to prison : and the day 
Of combat shall be the last of the next month.— 
Come, Somerset, we'll see thee sent away. \^Exeunf. 

SCENE IV. 

The same. The Duke of Glostek^s Garden. Enter 
Margery Jourdain, Hume, Southwell, and 

BOLINGBROKE. 

Hume. Come, my masters ; the duchess, I tell you, 
expects performance of your promises. 

Baling. Master Hume, we are therefore provided : 
Will her ladyship behold and hear our exorcisms ?' 

Hume. Ay ; VVhat else ? fear you not her courage. 

Boling. I have heard her reported to be a woman of 
an invincible spirit : But it shall be convenient, master 
Hume, that you be by her aloft, while we be busy below ; 
and so, I pray you, go in God's name, and leave us. 
[Exit Hume.] Mother Jourdain, be you prostrate, and 
grovel on the earth :— John Southwell, read you ; and 
let us to our work. 

Enter Duchess^ above. 

Duch. Well said, my masters ; and welcome all. 
To this geer ; the sooner the better. 

^o/«w5*.Patience,good lady ; wizards know their tiroe^. 
Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night," 
The time of night when Troy was set on fire ; 
The time when screech-owls cry, and ban-dogs howl,' 
And spirits walk, and ghosts break up their graves, 
That time best fits the work we have in hand. 
Madam, sit you, and fear not ; whom we raise. 
We will make fast wiihin a hallow'd verge. 

C9] The w.)rd exorcise, »nrl its derivatives, are nsed by Shakspeare in an 
uncommon sernse. In all other writers it means ro lay spirits, but in these 
plays it invariably means to raise them. M- MASON. 

[i] The oM quarto r^-^ds, the iilence of the night. The variation between 
the copies is worth notice : 

** Boiingbrooke makes a circle. 
*' Bol. Dark ni^ht, dread night, the 5i/mcf of the nightf 
•« Wherein the furies mask in hellisli troops, 
" Send up, I charge you, frcm Cocytus* lake 
*' The spirit Ascalon to com:- to me ; 
** To pierce the bowels of this centrick e:irth, 
«' And hither come in twinkling of an tyf .' 
'« Ascalon. ascerd, ascend !" STEEV. 

[2] I was u'l icqnainted with »he etymoJop:y of thiii word, till it was ijoinn 
ted out to me by an ingenious correspondent in th« Gentleman's M 'gazine : 
•* Shakspeare's bon-dogs (sav? h' ) is sittply a village-do^, or mastiff, which 
yfTBB formerl) called 1 band-dog, ptr syncopen, bandog.** ' In support o£ d4ll 
oHoioii be tuaotes Caiut 4c canibnt Britatmicih STG£V., 
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[Here they fierform the Ceremonies afi/iertaininfff 
and make the Circle ; Bolingbroke, or South- 
well, reada, Conjuro te, kJ'c, It thunders and 
lightens terribly ; then the Spirit riseth. 

Sfiir, Adsum. 

M^ourd, Asmath, 
By the eternal God, whose name and power 
Thou tremblest at, answer that I shall ask ; 
For, till thou speak, thou shalt not pass from hence. 

Sfii, Ask what thou wilt: — That I had said and done !.» 

Boling. First of the king. What shall of him be- 
come ? [Reading out of a pafier, 

S/iir, The duke yet lives, that Henry shall depose ; 
But him outlive, and die a violent death. 

[Js the Sfiirit sfieaks^ Southwell writes the answer 

Boling. What fate awaits the duke of Suffolk? 

S/iir. By water shall he die, and take his end. 

Boling. What shall befall the duke of Somerset ? 

S/iir, Let him shun castles ; 
Safer shall he be upon the sandy plains 
Than where castles mounted stand.^ 
Have done, for more I hardly can endure. 

Boling. Descend to darkness, and the burning lake : 
False fiend, avoid !* 

[Thunder and lightning, Sfiirit descends. 

Enter York and Buckingham, hastily^ with their 

Guards, and others. 

York. Lay hands upon these traitors, and their trash. 
Beldame, I think, we watch'd you at an inch. — 
What,madam,are you there? the king and commonweal 
Are deeply indebted for this piece of pains ; 

C3I ^t was anciently believed ihnt npirit'Jjwho were r ised by incntations, 
remained :tbovr ground, and mswe-red questions with re^ucrance STbEV. 
[41 I remember to have i^Ad rhi8prophi.cy in some old Chronicle, where I 
think it ran thus ; " S.ifer shsdl he be on sand, 

'• Than where castles mounted stand." 8TEEV. 
C5] Instead of this short speech, the old quarto gives us the following : 
" Then down, I say. unto the damned pooh 
" Where Pluto i'l his fiery waggon sits, 
*' Ridtiig amidst the xin^'d and parched smoakSf 
*' The road of Dytas, by the river Styx ; 

" There howle and burn for ever in those flamea : . 

** Ris? Tordane, risc- and stay thy charming tprlU s— ',^! 

" 'Zouno!! ! w^ are btray'd f" 
Dytas If pridttd »v mistidce for Dttis- thr genitive cair- of X)ll»ivlii 
loiread of the nominative by more tiinn <me iindient snthor. *" 
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Mf lord protector will, I doubt it not« 

See you well guerdon'd for these good deserts. 

Duch, Not half so bad as thine to England's king. 
Injurious duke ; that threat'st where is no cause. 

Buck. True, madam, none at all. What call you 
th is ? [ Shewing her the fiafiers. 

Away with them ; let them be clapp'd up close, 
And kept asunder : — You, madam, shall with us :— - 
Stafford, take her to thee. \^Exit Ducheaafrom above. 
—We'll see your trinkets here all forth-coming ; 
All.— Away ! 

[Exeunt Guar da ^ with South. Bo ling. ^c. 

York, Lord Buckingham, methinks, you watch'd her 
well: 
A pretty plot* well chosen to build upon ! 
Now, pray, my lord, let's see the devil's writ. 
What have we here ? [Readi, 

The duke yet Hves^ that Henry ahall defioae ; 
But him out-live^ and die a violent death. 
Why, this is just, 

jiio te^ JEacida, Romanoa vincere fioase. 
Well, to the rest : 

Tell me, what /ate awaita the duke 0/ Suffolk? 
By water ahall he die^ and take hia end,^* 
What ahall betide the duke o/" Someraet .^— 
JLet him ahun caatlea i 
Safer ahall he be ufion the aandy filaina^ 
Than where caatlea mounted at and. 
Come, come, my lords ; 
These oracles are hardly attain'd, 
And hardly understood. 

The king is now in progress toward Saint Albans«^ 
With him, the husband of this lovely lady : 
Thither go these news, as fast as horse can carry them ; 
A sorry breakfast for my lord protector. 

Buck, Your grace shall give me leave, my lord of 
York, 
To be the post, in hope of his reward. 

York, At your pleasure, my good lord.— Who's with- 
in there, ho ! 

Enter a Servant, 

Invite my lords of Salisbury, and Warwick, 

To sup with me to-morrow night.— Away •! [ExetCnt, 
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ACT II. 

SCENE L^Saint Albans. Enter King Henry, ^ueen Mau- 
CARETy Gloster, Cardinal^ and Suffolk, vsith Falconers 
hollaing, 

^ueen Margaret. 
BELIEVE me, lords, for flying at the brook,^ 
I saw not better sport these sev^n years* day : 
Yet, by your leave, the wind was very high ; 
And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out. 7 

K.Hen, But what a point, my lord, your faVcon made^ 
And what a pitch she flew above the rest !— 
To see how God in all his creatures works ! 
Tea, man and birds, arc fain of climbing high.^ 

Suf, No marvel, an it like your majesty. 
My lord protector's hawks do tower so well ; 
They know their master loves to be aloft. 
And bears his thoughts above his falcon's pitch. 

Glo, My lord, 'tis but a base ignoble mind 
That mounts no higher than a bird can soar. 

Car, I thought as much ; he'd be above the clouds. 

Glo. Ay, my lord cardinal ; How think you by that ? 
Were it not good, your grace could fly to heaven ? 

K,Hen, The treasury of everlasting joy ! 

Car. Thy hearen is on earth ; thine eyes and thoughts 
Beaton a crown,* the treasure of thy heart ; 
Pernicious protector, dangerous peer. 
That smooth'st it so with king and commonweal ! 

Glo. What, cardinal, is your priesthood grown pe- 
remptory ? 
Tantane anitnia calestibus irx ? 

[6] The falconer's term for ha^wking at waten-fowl. JOHNS. 

[rl i e. the wind was so high it was ten to one that the old hawk woald 
not have taken her flight at the ^ame. P£RCY.«— — The ancieht books of 
hawking do not enable me to decide the merits of this explanation. It may 
▼et be remarked, that the terms belonging lo this once popular »miuemene 
were in general settled with the utmost precision ; and I may at le?st ▼en- 
tare to declare, that a mistress might have b^P kept at a cheaper race than 
a falcon. To compound a medicine to cure one ofrhese birtls of worms, it 
was necessary to destroy no fewer ai.imalf than a tambt a culver, a pigeon, a 
huck.^xid. a cat. I have this from the B^oke o/Haukinge, bl.l. no date. ST££. 

(.81 Faint fond. The word, as I amintbmicd^stillusrtlin Scotland. ST£. 

[9] To bait, or beat (bathe) is a term in falccnry. JOHNS.— To batke. 
and to beat, or bate, are distinct terms in this divertii^ To bathe a luwk 
was to w^sh his plumage* To beat, or bate, was to'tutcer with his win^ 
Top fat on a cromtn, however* is eqoivalent to an eatprentoii nm TWodiM 
hammsf, i.e. to work in the mimti STOEV. ^^ 

1 I VOL. V. 
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Churchmen so hot ? good uncle, hide such malice ; 
With such holiness can you do it ? 

Siif. No malice, sir ; no more than well becomes 
So good a quarrel, and so bad a peer. 

Glo. As who, my lord f 

Su/l Why, as you, my lord ; 
An't like your lordly lord-protectorship. 

Glo. Why, Suffolk, England knows thine insolence. 

Q,Mar. And thy ambition, Gloster. 

K,Hen, I pr'ythee, peace, good queen ; 
And whet not on these furious peers, 
For blessed are the peace-makers on earth. 

Car, Let me be blessed for the peace I make. 
Against this proud protector, with my sword ! 

Glo, Faith, holy uncle, 'would 'twere come to that i 

[Aside to the Cardinal. 

Car, Marry, when thou dar'st. [Aside. 

Glo, Make up no factious numbers for the matter. 
In thine own person answer thy abuse. [Aside. 

Car, Ay, where thou dar'st not peep : and if thou 
dar'st, 
This evening, on the east side of the grove. [Aside. 

K.Hen. How now, my lords ? 

Car. Believe me, cousin Gloster, 
Had not your man put up the fowl so suddenly. 
We had had more sport.— Come with thy two-hand 
sword. 1 [Aside /o Gloster. 

Glo. True, uncle. 

Car, Are you advis'd ?— the east side of the grove f 

Glo. Cardmal, I am with you. [Aside^ 

K.Hen, Why, how now, uncle Gloster ? 

Glo. Talking of hawking ; nothing else, my lord. — 
Kow, by God's mother, priest, I'll shave your crown for 

this. 
Or all my fence shall fail. [Aside^ 

Car. Mediae tei/isum ; 
Protector, see to't well, protect yourself. {Aside. 

K.Hen. The winds grow high ; so do your stomachs, 
lords. 
How irksome is this music to my heart .' 
When such strings jar, what hope of harmony ? 
I pray, my lords, let me compound this strife. 
ii ■ - - 

[i ] The t^o-hand siuord was sometimes called the long-siaord^ and in CDOft- 
■Bion use before the introduction of the rapier. MAIL 
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Mnter an Inhabitant of Saint Mdana^crying, hMlrSitie f 

Glo, What means this noise ? 
Fellow, what miracle dost thou proclaim ? 

Inhab, A miracle ! a miracle ! 

Suf. Come to the king and tell him what miracle. 

Ivhab, Forsooth, a blind man at Saint Alban's shrine, 
Within this half hour, hath received his sight ; 
A man, that never saw in his life before. 

K.Hcn. Now, God be prais'd ' that to believing souls 
Gives light in darkness, comfort in despair ! 

Enter the Mayor of Saiiit Albans^ and his Brethren ; 
and SiMPCOx, borne bxtween two Persons in a chair ; 
hLs Wife and a great Multitude following. 

Car. Here come the townsmen on procession. 
To present your highness with the man. 

K.Hen. Great is his comfort in this earthly vale. 
Although by his sight his sin be multiply'd. 

G?/o. Stand by, my masters, bring him near the king, 
His highness* pleasure is to talk with him. 

K.Hen, Good fellow, tell us here the circumstance. 
That we for thee may glorify the Lord. 
What, hast thou been long blind, and now restored ? 

Simfi, Born blind, an*t please your grace. 

Wife, Ay, indeed, was he. 

St(f. What woman is this .> 

Wife. His wife, an't like your worship. 

Glo, Hadst thou been his mother, thou couldst have 
better told. 

K.Hen, Where wert thou born ? 

Simfi. At Berwick in the north, an't like your grace. 

K.Hen. Poor soul ! God's goodness hath been great to 
Let never day nor night unhallow'd pass, [thee r 

But still remember what the Lord hath done. 

Q.Mar, Tell me, .good fellow, earnest thou here by 
chance, 
Or of devotion, to this holy shrine ? 

Simfi. God knows, of pure devotion ; being call'd 
A hundred times, and oftner, in my sleep 
By good Saint Alban ; who said,— <Sfm/^coj?, come ; 
Come, offer at my shrine^ and I will helfi thee. 

Wife, Most true, forsooth ; and many time and dft 
Myself have heard a voice to call him so. 

Car. What, art thou lame } 

Simp, Ay, God Almighty help me ! 
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Suf, How cam'st thou so } 

Simfi, A fall off of a tree. 

Wife, A plum-tree, master. 

Glo. How long hast thou been blind I 

Simfi» O, born so, master. 

Glo, What, and wouldst climb a tree ? 

Simp, But that in all my life, when I was a youth. 

Wife, Too true ; and bought his climbing very dear. 

Glo, Mass, thou lov'dst plums well, that wouldst 
venture so. 

Sim, Alas, good master,my wife dcsir'd some damsons^^ 
And made me climb, with danger of my life. 

Glo, A subtle knave ! but yet it shall not serve.— 
\»tX, me see thine eyes : — wink now ; — now open them :-r- 
In my opinion yet thou see'st not well. 

Simfi, Yes, master, clear as day ; I thank God, and 
Saint Alban. 

Glo, Say'st thou me so? What colour Is this cloak of ^ 

Simfi. Red, master ; red as blood. 

Glo, Why, that's well said : what colour is my gown of? 

Simfi, Black, forsooth ; coal-black, as jet. 

iT./Tpw.Why, then, thou know'st what colour jet is of? 

Suf. And yet, I think, jet did he never see. 

Glo, But cloaks, and gowns, before this day, a many. 

Wife, Never, before this day, in all his life. 

Glo, Tell me, sirrah, what's my name ? 

Simfi. Alas, master, 1 know not. 

Glo, What's his name ? 

Simfi, I know not. 

Glo, Nor his ? 

Simfi, No, indeed, master. 

Glo, What's thine own name ? 

Simfi, Saunder Simpcox, an if it please you, master. 

Glo, Then, Saunder, sit thou there, the lyingest knave 
In Christendom. If thou hadst been born blind, 
Thou might'st as well have known our names, as thus 
To name the several colours we do wear. 
Sight may distinguish of colours ; but suddenly 
To nominate them all, 's impossible. — 
My lords, Saint Alban here hath done a miracle ; 
And would ye not think that cunning to be great, 
That could restore this cripple to his legs ? 

Simfi, O, master, that you could ! 

Glo, My masters of Saint Alban's, have you not bea* 
dies in your town, and thipgs called whips i 
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May, Yes, my lord, if it please your grace. 

Glo, Then send for one presently. 

May, Sirrah, go fetch the beadle hither straight. 

lExit an Attendant, 

Glo, Now fetch me a stool hither by and by. [A 
Stool brought out.'\ — Now, sirrah, if you mean to save 
yourself from whipping, leap me over this stool, and 
run away. 

Sim/i, Alas, roaster, I am not able to stand alone : 
Yea go about to torture me in vain. 

Re-enter Attendant^ with the Beadle, 

Glo, Well, sir, we roust have you find your legs.' 
Sirrah beadle, whip him till he leap over that same stooL 

Bead, I will, my lord. — Come on, sirrah ; off with 
your doublet quickly. 

Simfi, Alas, master, what shall I do ? I am not able 
to stand. 

\After the Beadle hath hit him once, he leafia over 
the stool, and runs away ; and the people follow, 
and cry, A Miracle ! 

K,Hen, O, God, see'st thou this, and bear'st so long I 

Q,Mar, It made me laugh, to see the villain run. 

Glo, Follow the knave ; and take this drab away. 

Wife, Alas, sir, we did it for pure need. 

Glo, Let them be whipped through every market 
town, till they come to Berwick, whence they came. 

\^Exeunt Mayor, Beadle^ Wife, ^Cf> 

Car, Duke Humphrey has done a miracle to* day. 

Suf True ; made the lame to leap, and fly away. 

Glo, But you have done more miracles than I ; 
You made, in a day, my lord, whole towns to fly. 

Enter Buckingham. 

K,Hen, What tidings with our cousin Buckingham ^ 
Buck, Such as my heart doth tremble to unfold. 
A sort of naughty persons, lewdly bent, 2 — 
Under the countenance and confederacy 
Of lady Eleanor, the protector's wife. 
The ringleader and head of all this rout, — 
Have practis'd- dangerously against your state, 
Dealing with witches, and with conjurers : 
Whom we have apprehended in the fact ; 

jii] Lnui/y>in this place, and some others, does not aJenifv wantonh.bu* 
wickedly. A ior^ b a company. STEEV. ^ ' 

U* VOL. v. 
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Raising up wicked spirits from under ground^ 
Demanding of king Henry's life and death, 
And other of your highness^ privy council. 
As more at large your grace shall understand. 

Car, And so, my lord protector, by this means 
Your lady is forthcoming 3 yet at London. 
This news, I think, hath turn'd your weapon's edge ; 
lis like, my lord, you will not keep vour hour. 

Ijlstde to. Gloster. 

Glo. Ambitious churchman, leave to aQict my heart ! 
Sorrow and grief have vanquished all my powers : 
And, vanquish'd as I am, I yield to thee, 
Or to the meanest groom. 

K,Hen, O God, what mischiefs work the wicked ones ; 
Heaping confusion on their own heads thereby ! 

Q.Mar. Gloster, see here the tainture of thy nest ; 
And, look, thyself be faultless, thou wert best. 

GIq. Madam, for myself, to heaven I do appeal* 
How I have lov*d my king, and commonweal ; 
And, for my wife, I know not how it stands ; 
Sorry I am to hear what I have heard : 
Noble she is ; but if she have forgot 
Honour, and virtue, and conversed with such 
As, like to pitch, defile nobility, 
I banish her, my bed, and company ; 
And give her, as a prey, to law, and shame. 
That hath dishonoured Gloster's honest name. 

K.Hen, Well, for this night, we will repose us here t 
To-morrow, toward London, back again, 
To look into this business thoroughly. 
And call these foul offenders to their answers ; 
And poise the cause in justice* equal scales. 
Whose beam stands sure, whose rightful caufe pre* 
vails. \^FiourUhl ^JtxeunC. 

SCENE II. 

London, The Duke of York'* Garden, Enter York* Salx%^ 

BURY, a/}(/ Warwick. 

York. Now, my good lords of Salisbury and Warwick^ 
Our simple supper ended, give me leaye,. 
In this close walk, to satisfy myself, .... 
In craving your opinion of my title, v:;.^ : - 
Which is infallible, to England*^ crown. 

Sat, My lord, 1 long to hear it at full. 

ip} Tha(l9» Your lady is in cwtoily. JOUNI^ 
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War, Sweet York, begin : and if thy claim be good^ 
The Nevils are thy subjects to command. 

York, Then thus : 
Edward the Third, my lords, had seven sons : 
The first, Edward the Black Prince, prince of Wales ; 
The second, William of Hatfield ; and the third, 
Lionel, duke of Clarence ; next to whom. 
Was John of Gaunt, the duke of Lancaster : 
The fifth, was Kdmond Langley, duke of York ; 
The sixth, was Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloster ;, 
William of Windsor was the seventh, and last. 
Edward, the Black Prince, died before his father ; 
And left behind him Richard, his only son, 
Who, after Edward the Third's death, reign'd as king ;. 
Till Henry Bolingbroke, duke of Lancaster, 
The eldest son and heir of John of Gaunt, 
Crown'd by the name of Henry the Fourth, 
Seiz'd on the realm ; deposed the rightful king ; 
Sent his poor queen to France, from whence she came« 
And him to Pomfret ; where, as all you know.. 
Harmless Richard was murdered traiterously. 

fVar, Father, the duke hath told the truth ; 
Thus got the house of Lancaster the crown. 

York, Which now they hold by force, and not by right ; 
For Richard, the first son's heir being dead, 
The issue of the next son should have reign'd. 

Sal, But William of Hatfield died without an heir. 

York, The third son,duke of Clarence, (from whose lin^ 
I claim the crown,) "had issue— Philippe, a daughter. 
Who married Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, 
Edmund had issue — Roger, earl of March : 
Roger had issue — Edmund, Anne, and Eleanor. 

SaL This Edmund, in the reign of Bolingbroke, 
As I have read, laid claim unto the crown ; 
And, but for Owen Glendower, had been king, 
Who kept him in captivity, till he died. 
But, to the rest. 

York, His eldest sister, Anne, 
My mother being heir unto the crown, 
Married Richard, earl of Cambridge ; who was son 
To Edmnnd Langley, Edward the Third's fifth tm^ 
By her I claim the kingdom : she was heir 
1 o Roger, earl of March ; who was the. 
Of Edmund Mortimer ; who married 
Sole daughter unto Lio&eli duke itf 
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9o, if the issue of the elder son 
Succeed before the younger, I am king. 

War, What plain proceedings are more plain thantbi8^ 
Henry doth claim the crown from John of Gaunt, 
The fourth son ; York claims it from the third. 
Till Lionel's issue fails, his should not reign : 
It fails not yet ; but flourishes in thee, 
And in thy sons, fair slips of such a stock.-* 
Then, father Salisbury, kneel we both together ; 
And, in this private plot,^ be we the first. 
That shall salute our rightful sovereign 
With honour of his birthright to the crown. 

i9or A.Long live our sovereign Richard, England^sking! 

York. We thank you, lords. But I am not your king 
Till 1 be crown'd ; and that my sword be stain 'd; 
With heart-blood of the house of Lancaster : 
And that's not suddenly to be perform 'd ; 
But with advice, and silent secrecy. 
Do you, as I do, in these dangerous days, 
Wink at the duke of Suffolk's insolence. 
At Beaufort's pride, at, Somerset's ambition. 
At Buckingham, and all the crew of them. 
Till they have snar'd the shepherd of the flock. 
That virtuous prince, the good duke Humphrey : 
'Tis that they seek ; and they, in seeking that. 
Shall find their deaths, if York can prophecy. 

Sal. My lord, break we off; we know your mind at fall. 

JVar. My heart assures me, that the earl of Warwick 
Shall one day make the duke of York a king. 

York. And, Nevil, this I do assure myself,— 
Richard shall live to make the earl of Warwick 
The greatest man in England, but the king. {^Exeunt, 

SCENE in. 

The same, A Hall of Justice. Trumpets sounded. 
Enter King Henry, Queen Margaret, Glos- 
TER, York, Suffolk, and Salisbury ; the Duch- 
ess of Gloster, Margery JouRDAiMy South- 
well, HuME,a7t(i BoLiNGBROKE,»nc{er jtfarnf. 

K.Hen. Stand forth, dame Eleanor Cobham, Glos-*^ 
tcr's wife : 
In sight of God, and us, your guilt is great ; 

[43 SeyxsteredtpotofcTMnd. MAk. 
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Receive the sentence of the law, for sins 

Such as by God's book are adjudg'd to death.—- 

Yoo four, from hence to prison back again ; 

[To Jour D. k^fc-. 
FroHi thence, onto the place of execution : 
The witch in SmithHeld shall be 'burn *d to ashes, 
And you three shall be strangled on the gallows»-^ 
You, madam, for you are more nobly born. 
Despoiled of your honour in your life. 
Shall, after three days' open penance done. 
Live in your country here, in banishment. 
With sir John Stanley, in the isle of Man. 

Duch. Welcome is banishment, welcome were my 
death. 

Gio. Eleanor, the law, thou seest, hath'judged thee ; 
I cannot justify whom the law condemns. — 

{Exe, the Duchess^ and the other Prisoner a, guar deti. 
Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of griet 
Ah, Humphrey, this dishonour in thine age 
Will bring thy head with sorrow to the ground !— 
I beseech your majesty, give me leave to go ; 
Sorrow would solace, and mine age would ease.* 

K.Hen, Stay, Humphrey duke of Gloster : ere thou go, 
Give up thy staff; Henry will to himself 
Protector be ; and God shall be my hope. 
My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet ; 
And go in peace, Humphrey ; no less belov'd, 
Than when thou wert protector to thy king. 

Q.Mar, I see no reason, why a king of yeajTii 
Should be to be protected like a child.— 
God and king Henry govern England's helm : 
Give up your staff, sir, and the king his realm. 

Glo, My staff? — here, noble Henry, is my staflF; 
As willingly do I the same resign. 
As e'er thy father Henry made it mine ; 
And even as willingly at thy feet I leave it. 
As others would ambitiously receive it. 
Farewell, good king : When I am dead and gone, 
Mav honourable peace attend thy throne ! [EjCit, 

Q.Mar^ Why, now is Henry king, and Margaret 
queen ; 
And Humphrey, duke of Gloster, scarce himself. 

That bears so shrewd a maim ; two pulls at once, — 

' ™ _ III ^..^i^p— ^■— »*^» 

C53 L e. torrow would havr^ sorrow requires solace^ and age reqnlret Mfai 

JOUNflih 
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His lady banishM, and a limb lopp'd off; 

This staff of honour raught :« — There let it stand, 

Where it best fits to be, in Henry's hand. 

Suf, I'hus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his spray*; 
Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her youngest days. 

York, Lords, let him go. ' — Please it your majesty, 
This is the day appointed for the combat ; 
And ready are the appellant and defendant. 
The armourer and his man, to enter the lists. 
So please your highness to behold the fight. 

Q,Mar. Ay, good my lord ; for purposely therefore 
Left I the court, to see this quarrel tried. 

K Hen, <)* God's name, see the lists and all things fii; 
Here let them end it, and God defend the right ! 

York. I never saw a fellow worse bested,* 
Or more afraid to fight, than is the appellant. 
The servant of this armourer, my lords. 

Enter, on one side, Horner, and hia JVeighbourtf 
drinking to him no much that he is drunk ; and he 
enters beaming his stuff with a sand-bag /as tened to 
it ;• fl drum before him : at the other side, P£T£R» 
tvith a drum and a similar staff ; accompanied by 
Prentices drinking to him, 

1 J\rcigh. Here, neighbour Horner, I drink to you in a 
cup of sack ; And fear not, neighbour, you shall do weU 
enough. 

2 J^eigh, And here, neighbour, here's a cup of char- 
,iieco. ' 

3 JS/'eigh. And here's a pot of good double beer, 
neighbour : drink, and fear not your man. 

Hor. Let it come, i'faith, and I'll pledge you all j 
And a fig for Peter ! 

1 Pren. Here, Peter, I drink to thee ; and be not 
afraid. 

[6] Raught is the ancient preteritf of the verb reach. STEEV.—— Rather 
raft, or reft, the preterite of reave ; unless reached were ever used with the 
sense of arracher, Fr. i.e. to snatch, take or pull violently away. RITSON. 

[7] i.e. Lf-c him pa«8 out of yo«r thoughts. Dnke Hamphrey had already 
left rhe stage. STEEV. -SI In a worse plight. JOHNS. 

fp] As, according to thr old laws of duels, knights were to fig^t with the 
lance and swurd ; so those of inferior rank fought with nn ebon staff* or bat- 
toon> to the farther end of wh'ch was fixed a bag crammed hard with saod. 
To this custom Hudibras has alludtd in these humorous lines : 
" En^^agM with monev bags, as bold 
" As men with -Mni-hap did of old" WARB. 

[i] A common name for a sort of 8we<-t wine. Charwsto is the aaSBf cf li 
Tillage near LisboOf vrbere this wine was made. ST^KV. 
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3 Pren, Be merry, Peter, and fear not thy master ; 
fight for credit of the prentices. 

Peter. I thank you all : drink, and pray for me, I 
pray you ; for, I think, I have taken my last draught in 
this world. — Here, Robin, an if I die, I give thee my 
apron ; and, Will, thou shalt have my hammer : — and 
here, Tom, take all the money that I have. — O Lord* 
bless me, I pray God ! for I am never able to deal with 
my master, he hath learnt so much fence already. 

SaL Come, leave your drinking, and fall to blows.—- 
Sirrah, what's thy name ? 

Peter. Peter, forsooth. 

Sal, Peter ! what more ? 

Peter. Thump. 

Sal. Thump ! then see thou thump thy master well. 

Hor. Masters, I am come hither, as it were, upon 
my man's instigation, to prove him a knave, and myself 
an honest man : and touching the duke of York, — will 
take my death, I never meant him any ill, nor the king, 
nor the queen: And therefore, Peter, have at thee 
with a downright blow, as Bevis of Southampton fell 
upon Ascapart.* 

York. Despatch : — this knave's tongue begins to 
double. 
Sound trumpets, alarum to the combatants. 

\Alarum. They fight ^ and Peter strikes down 
his Master. 

Hor. Hold, Peter, hold ! I confess, I confess treason. 

l^Dies. 

York. Take away his weapon : — Fellow, thank God, 
and the good wine in thy master's way. 

Peter. O God ! have I overcome mine enemies in 
this presence ? O Peter, thou hast prevailed in right ! 

K.Hen. Go, take hence that traitor from our sight ; 
For, by his death, we do perceive his guilt :* 
And God, in justice, hath reveal'd to us 
The truth and innocence of this poor fellow, 

[i] AicapartC'^iht giant of the story— a name familiar to oar ancestors* 
■as oientiQped by Dr. Donne : 

" Those Aicaparti, men big enough to throw 
'* Charing-cross for a bar/* fee. JOHNS. 
The figures of these combatants are still preserved on the gates of Sooth< 
ampton. STEEV. 

[3] According to the ancient use of the doeh the vanquished person not 
Only lost bis liK but his reputation^ and his death vras always regarded as a 
certain evideoce of his gsiit. JOHN S. 
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Which he had thought to have murder'd wrongfully.— 
Come, fellow, follow us for thy reward. [^Exeunin 

SCENE IV. 

The same. A Street, Enter Gloster and Servants, i/f 

mourning Cloaks, 

Glo, Thus, sometimes, hath the brightest day a cloud ; 
And, after summer, evermore succeeds 
Barren winter, with his wrathful nipping cold : 
So cares and joys abound, as seasons fleet. 3 
—Sirs, what's o'clock ? 

Serv. Ten, my lord. 

Glo, Ten is the hour that was appointed me. 
To watch the coming of my punish'd duchess : 
Unneath^ may she endure the flinty streets. 
To tread them with her tender- feeling feet. 
Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook 
The abject people, gazing on thy face. 
With envious looks still laughing at thy shame ; 
That erst did follow thy proud chariot wheels, 
When thou didst ride in triumph through the streets. 
But, soft ! I think, she comes ; and I'll prepare 
My tear-stain'd eyes to see her miseries. 

Enter the Duchess o/^Glostkr, in a white sheets wth 
fiafiers pinned upon her back^ he¥ feet bare^ and a 
tafier burning in her hand ; with Sir John Stan- 
ley, a Sheriff*, and Officers, 

^erv. So please your grace, we'll take her from the 
sheriff. 

Glo, No, stir not, for your lives ; let her pass by. 

Duch, Come you, my lord, to see my open shame ? 
Now thou dost penance too. Look, how they gaze ! 
See, how the giddy multitude do point. 
And nod their heads, and throw their eyes on thee ! 
Ah, Gloster, hide thee from their hateful looks ; 
And, in thy closet pent up, rue my shame. 
And ban thine enemies, both mine and thine. 

Glo, Be patient, gentle Nell ; forget this grief. 

Duch. Ah, Gloster, teach me to forget myself : 

L3] To /!«/ is to change. SI EEV— — Dr. Johnson supposes to fleet (as 
here'usedi) to be the sAme as to flit ; that is, to 'be in a flax or transient state> 
to pass away. MAL. 

[4] Eath is the ancient word for eoie or easy, and is thotused by Spenser 
VAedth is commonly used by the same author -for nit easily,- ST£EV. 
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For, whilst I think I am thy married wife, 

And thou a prince, protecter of this land, 

Methinks, I should not thus be led along, 

MailM up in shame, ^ with papers on my back; 

And follow'd with a rabble, that rejoice 

To see my tears, and hear my deep-fet groans.* 

The ruthless flint doth cut my tender feet ; 

And, when I start, the envious people laugh. 

And bid me be advised how I tread. 

Ah, Humphrey, can I bear this shameful yoke ? 

Trow'st thou, that e'er I'll look upon the world ; 

Or count them happy, that enjoy the sun P 

No ; dark shall be my light, and night my day ; 

To think upon my pomp, shall be my hell. 

Sometime I'll say, I am duke Humphrey's wife ; 

And he a prince, and ruler of the land : 

Yet so he rul'd, and such a prince he was. 

As he stood by, whilst I, his forlorn duchess. 

Was made a wonder, and a pointing-stock. 

To every idle rascal follower. 

But be thou mild, and blush not at my shame ; 

Nor stir at nothing, till the axe of death 

Hang^s over thee, as, sure, it shortly will. | 

For Sufiblk,-^he that can do all in all 

With her, that hateth thee, and hates us all, — 

And York, and impious Beaufort, that false priest, 

Have all lim'd bushes to betray thy wings. 

And, fly thou how thou canst, they'll tangle thee : 

But fear not thou, until thy foot be snar'd. 

Nor never seek prevention of thy foes. 

Gla. Ah, Nell, forbear ; thou aimest all awry ; 
I must ofiend, before I be attainted : 
And had I twenty times so many foes. 
And each of them had twenty times their power. 
All these could not procure me any scathe, ^ 
So long as I am loyal, true, and crimeless. 
Would'st have me rescue thee from this reproach ? 
Why, yet thy scandal were not wip*d away. 
But I in danger for the breach of law. 
Thy greatest help is quiet, ^ gentl e Nell : 

[5] Wrapped up ; bundled up in disgrace ; alluding to the sheet of pen- 
ance. JOHNS. m \. €. dce^-fetched. STEEV 

[7] Scathe is harm, or mischiefT Chaucer, Spenser, snd alt our ancient 
writers, are frequent in their use oF this word. STEEV 

[83 The poet has not endeavoured to r.«ise much conipassioii for the Bach- 
wi, who indeed suffered but what the had deserved. JOHNS. 

12 VOL. v. 
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f pray thee, sort thy heart to patience ; 
These few days' wonder will be quickly worn. 

Enter a Herald, 

Her. I summon your grace to his majesty's parlia- 
ment, holden at Bury the first of this next mouth. 

Glo. And my consent ne'er ask'd herein before ! 
This is close dealing.— Well. I will be there. lEx,Her. 
My Nell, I take my leave : — and, masier sheriff. 
Let not .her penance exceed the king's commission. 

She. An't please your grace,here my commission stays: 
And sir John Stanley is appointed now 
To take her with him to the isle of Man. 

Glo. Must you, sir John, protect my lady here ? 

Stan. So am I given in charge, may't please yourgracc. 

Glo. Entreat not her the worse, in that I pray 
You use her well : the world may laugh* again ; 
And I may live to do you kindness, if 
You do it her. And so, sir John, farewell. 

Duch. What gone, my lord ; and bid me not farewell? 

Olo. Witness my tears, I cannot stay to speak. 

[Exeunt Gloster and Servants. 

Duch. Art thou gone too ? All comfort go with thee ! 
For none abides with me : my joy is— death ; 
Death, at whose name I oft have been afear'd^ 
Because I wish'd this world's eternity.— 
Stanley, I pr'ythee, go, and take me hence ; 
I care not whither, for I beg no favour. 
Only convey me where thou art commanded. 

Stan. Wfiy, madam, that is to the isle of Man ; 
Thereto be used according to your state. 

Duch. That's bad enough, for I am but reproach : ; 
And shall I then be us'd reproachfully f 

Stan, Like to a duchess, and duke Humphrey's lady, 
According to that state you shall be used. 

Duch. Sheriff, farewell, and better than I fare ; 
Although thou hast been conduct of my shame ! 

Sher. It is my office ; and, madam, pardon me. 

Duch. Ay, ay, farewell ; thy office is discharg'd.— 
Come, Stanley, shall we go ? 

Stan. Madam, your penance done, throw off this sheet, 
And go we to attire you for our journey. 

Duch. My shame will not be shifted with my sheet : 
No, it will hang upon my richest robes, 

C'A] i. e. The world may Icok n^wx favourably upon me. JOHNS4 
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And show itself, attire me how I can. 

Go, lead the way ; I long to sec my prison.* \^Excunt, 



ACT III. 

SCENE I.— 7%e Ahhey at Bury. Enter to the Parliament, 
King Henry, ^een Margaret, Cardinal Beaufort, 
SurFOLK, York, Buckingham, and others. 

King Henry. 
I MUSE, my lord of Gloster is not come : 
'Tis not his wont to be the hindmost man, 
Whate'er occasion keeps him from us now. 

Q,Mar. Can you not see ? or will you not observe 
The strangeness of his alter*d countenance ? 
With what a majesty he bears himself ; 
How insolent of late he is become, 
How proud, peremptory, and unlike himself ? 
We know the time, since he was mild and affable ; 
And, if we did but glance a far-oft*look, 
Immediately he was upon his knee. 
That all the court admir'd him for submission : 
But meet him now, and, be it in the mom. 
When every one will give the time of day. 
He knits his brow, and shows, an angry eye. 
And passeth by with stiff unbowed knee. 
Disdaining duty that to us belongs. 
Small curs are not regarded, when they grin ; 
But great men tremble, when the lion roars ; 
And Humphrey is no little man in England. 
First, note, that he is near you in descent ; 
And should you fall, he is the next will mount. 
Me seemeth* then, it is no policy, — 
Respecting what a rancorous mind he bears. 
And his advantage following your decease,— 
That be should come about your royal person, 
Or be admitted to your highness* council. 
By flattery hath he won the commons' hearts ; 
And, when he please to make commotion, 
'Tis to be fearM, they all will follow him. 

[i ] This iinputience of a high spirit is very nataral It it net so dmdfU 
to be imprisoned, as it is desirable in a state of disgrace to be thcltertdfnmi 
the scorn of gazers- JOHNS. 

[3] i.e. It seemeth to mc ; a word more grammatical than methhkt, WJUEfe 
has* X know not h<iw« Intmded into its place. JOHNA ' ^^ 
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Now 'tis the spring, and weeds are shallow-rooted ; 
Suffer them now, and they'll o'ergrow the garden. 
And choke the herbs for want of husbandry. 
The reverent care, X bear unto my lord, 
Made me collect 3 these dangers in the duke. 
If it be fond,* call it a woman's fear ; 
Which fear if better reasons can supplant, 
I will subscribe and say — I wrong'd the duke. 
My lord of Suffolk, — Buckingham, — and York,— 
Reprove my allegation, if you can ; 
Or else conclude my words effectual. 

Suf. Well hath your highness seen into this duke ; 
And, had I first been put to speak my mind, 
I think, I should have told your grace's tale. 
The duchess, by his subornation. 
Upon my life, began her devilish practices : 
Or if he were not privy to those faults, 
Yet, by reputing of his high descent, 
(As next the king, he was successive heir,) 
And such high vaunts of his nobility, 
Did instigate the bedlam brain-sick duchess. 
By wicked means to frame our sovereign's fall. 
Smooth runs the water, where the brook is deep ; 
And in his simple show he harbours treason. 
The fox barks not, when he would steal the lamb. 
No, no, my sovereign ; Gloster is a man 
Unsounded yet, and fiill of deep deceit. 

Car, Did he not, contrary to form of law. 
Devise strange deaths for small offences done ? 

York. And did he not, in his protectorship. 
Levy great sums of money through the realm, 
For soldiers* pay in France, and never sent it ? 
By means whereof, the towns each day revolted. 

Buck, Tut ! these are petty faults to faults unknown. 
Which time will bring to light in smooth duke Hum- 
phrey. 

K.Hen, My lords, at once : The care you have of us, 
To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot. 
Is worthy praise : But shall I speak my conscience i 
Our kinsman Gloster is as innocent 
From meaning treason to our royal person. 
As is the sucking lamb, or harmless dove : 
The duke is virtuous, mild ; and too well given, 

M-T^ . ■■ . J - _ ■ I , II. I II ^Ui-,J^|J»- 

[31 >«e. assemble by observation. [42 >•«• weak« fooUsk. STfiXV* 
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To dream on evil, or to work my downfall. 
Q.Mar. Ah, what's more dangerous than this fond 
affiance ! 
Seems he a dove ? his feathers are but borrow 'd, 
For he's disposed as the hateful raven. 
Is he a lamb f his skin is surely lent him. 
For he's inclin'd as are the ravenous wolves. 
Who cannot steal a shape, than means deceit ? 
Take heed, my lord ; the welfare of us all 
Hangs on the cutting short that fraudful man. 

Enter Somerset. 
Som. AH health unto my gracious sovereign ) 
K.Hen, Welcome, lord Somerset. What news from 

France ? 
Som. That all your interest in those territories 
Is utterly bereft you ; all i« lost. 
K*Hen. Cold news, lord Somerset : But God's will be 

done ! 
York, Cold news for me ; for I had hope of France, 
As firmly as I hope for fertile England. 
Thus are my blossoms blasted in the bud, 
And caterpillars eat my leaves away : 
But I will remedy this gear^ ere longp, 
Or sell my title for a glorious grave. \A%id€, 

JSn/er Gloster. 

Glo, All happiness unto my lord the king ! 
Pardon, my liege, that I have staid so long. 

Suf, Nay, Gloster, know, that thou art come too soon. 
Unless thou wert more loyal than thou art : 
I do arrest thee of high treason here. 

Glo, Well, Suffolk, yet thou shalt not see me blush; 
Kor change my countenance for this arrest ; 
A heart unspotted is not easily daunted;. 
The purest spri^ g is not so free from mud. 
As I am clear from treason to my sovereign : 
Who can accuse me ? wherein am I guilty ? 

York. 'Tis thought, my lord, that you took bribes of 
France, 
And, being protector, staled the soldiers' pay ; 
By means whereof^ his highness hath lost France. 

Glo, Is it but thought so? What are they that think it? 
I never robb'd the soldiers of their pay, 
Nor ever had one penny bribe from France. 



[5] Gear was a general word for things or matters. JpHNSv 
13* VOL. V. 
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So help me God, as I have watch'd the night,-— 

Ay, night by night, — in studying good for England ! 

That doit that e'er I wrested from the king, 

Or any groat I hoarded to my use. 

Be brought against me at my trial day ! 

No ! many a pound of mine own proper store. 

Because I would not tax the needy commons, 

Have I disbursed to the garrisons. 

And never ask'd for restitution. 

Car, Xt serves you well, my lord, to say so much. 
Glo. I say no more than truth, so help me God ! 
York, In your protectorship, you did devise 
Strange tortures for offenders, never heard of. 
That England was defam'd by tyranny. 

G/o.Why,*tis well known,that whiles I was protector. 
Pity was all the fault that was in me ; 
For I should melt at an offender's tears. 
And lowly words were ransome for their fault. 
Unless it were a bloody murderer. 
Or foul felonious thief that fleec'd poor passengers, 
I never gave them c6ndign punishment : 
Murder, indeed, that bloody sin, I tortur'd 
Above the felon, or what trespass else. 

Suf, My lord, these faults are easy, ' quickly answer'd : 
But mightier crimes are laid unto your charge, 
Whereof you cannot easily purge yourself. 
I do arrest you in his highness' name ; 
And here commit you to my lord cardinal 
To keep, until your further time of trial. 

K,Hen. My lord of Gloster. 'tis my special hope, 
That you will clear yourself from all suspects ; 

My conscience tells me, you are innocent. 

Glo, Ah, gracious lord, these days are dangerous ! 

Virtue is chok'd with foul ambition. 

And charity chas'd hence by rancour's hand ; 

Foul subornation is predommant. 

And equity exU'd your highness' land. 

I know, their complot is to have my life ; 

And, if my death might make this island happy, 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingness : 

But mine is made the prologue to their play ; 

For thousands more, that yet suspect no peril, 

[1 ] This word oo doobt, means tatily^ RITSON. 
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Will not conclude their plotted tragedy. 

Beaufort's red sparkling eyes blab his heart's malice, 

And Suffolk's cloudy brow his stormy hate ; 

Sharp Buckingham unburdens with his tongue 

The envious load that lies upon his heart ; 

And dogged York, that reaches at the moon. 

Whose overweening arm I have pluck'd back, 

By false accuse* doth level at my life : — 

And you, my sovereign lady, with the rest, 

Causeless have laid disgraces on my head ; 

And, with your best endeavour, have stirr'd up 

My liefest 3 liege to be niine enemy : — 

Ay, all of you have laid your heads together, 

Myself had notice of your conventicles, 

I shall not want false witness to condemn me, 

Nor store of treasons to augment my guilt ; 

The ancient proverb will be well affected,— 

A staff is quickly found to beat a dog. 

Car. My liege, his railing is intolerable : 
If those that care to keep your royal person 
From treason's secret knife, and traitors* rage, 
Be thus upbraided, chid, and rated at, 
And the offender granted scope of speech, 
'Twill make them cool in zeal unto your grace. 

Sirf', Hath he not twit our sovereign lady here. 
With ignominious words, though clerkly couch'd. 
As if she had suborned some to swear 
False allegations to overthrow his state f 

Q.Mar. But I can give the loser leave to chide. 
Glo, Far truer spoke, than meant : I lose, indeed ;-* 
Beshrew the winners, for they played me false ! 
And well such losers may have leave to speak. 

Buck. He'll wrest the sense, and hold us here all day : 
—Lord cardinal, he is your prisoner. 

Car. Sirs, take away the duke, and guard him sure. 
Glo. Ah, thus king Henry throws away his crutch. 
Before his legs be firm to bear his body : 
Thus is the shepherd beaten from thy side. 
And wolves are gnarling who shall gnaw thee first. 
Ah, that my fear were false ! ah, that it were ! 
For, good king Henry, thy decay I fear. 

[Exeunt Attendants ^ with Gloster. 
K.Hen. My lords, what to your wisdoms seemeth besty 
Do, or undo, as if ourself were here. 

[33U.acctii«tion. ST££V. [3] t^/SfStSt 
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Q.ik/ar.What,will your highness leave the parliament ^ 

JCNen. Ay« Margaret, my heart is drown'd with grief. 
Whose flood begins to flow within mine eyes ; 
My body round engirt with misery ; 
For what's more miserable than discontent ?— 
Ah, uncle Humphrey ! in thy face I see 
The map of honour, truth, and loyalty ; 
And yet, good Humphrey, is the hour to come. 
That e*er I prov'd thee false, or fear'd thy faith. 
What lowering star now enxies thy estate, 
That these great lords, and Margaret our queen, 
Do seek subversion of thy harmless life ? 
Thou never didst them wrong, nor no man wrong : 
And as the butcher takes away the calf. 
And binds the wretch, and beats it when it strays. 
Bearing it to the bloody slaughter-house ; 
Even so, remorseless, have they borne him hence. 
And as the dam runs lowing up and down. 
Looking the way her harmless young one went. 
And can do nought but wail her darling's loss ; 
Even so myself bewails good Gloster*s case. 
With sad unhelpful tears ; and with dimm'd eyes 
Look after him, and cannot do him good ; 
So mighty are his vowed enenues. 
His fortunes I will weep ; and, 'twixt each groan. 
Say — WhQ*a a traitor^ Gloster he ia none, {^Exit,, 

Q.Mar, Free lords, 3 cold snow melts with the sun's 
hot beams. 
Henry my lord is cold in great affairs. 
Too full of foolish pity : and Gloster*s show 
Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers ; 
Or as the snake, roU'd in a flowering bank, 
With shining checker*d slough, doth sting a child,. 
That, for the beauty, thinks it excellent. 
Believe me, lords, were none more wise than I, 
(And yet, herein, 1 judge mine own wit good,) 
This Gloster should be quickly rid the world. 
To rid us from the fear we have of him. 

Car, That he should die, is worthy policy > 
But yet we want a colour for his death : 
'Tis meet, he be condemn'd by course of law. 

Suf, But, in my mind, that were no policy : 

[3] By this she means ^as may be sren by the sequel) yon. who are qR' 
lloand up to such precise regards of religion as tb« klPg : but are nm Of tiR 
yroM, and know now to live. WA&B , 
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The king will labour still to save his life. 

The commons haply rise to save his life ; 

And yet we have but trivial argument, 

More than mistrust, that shows him worthy death. 

York, So that, by this, you would not have him die. 

Suf, Ah, York, no man alive so fain as I. 

York. 'Tis York that hath more reason for his death. 
— But, my lord cardinal, and you, my lord of Suffolk,— 
Say as you think, and speak it from your souls, — 
Wer't not all one, an empty eagle were set 
To guard the chicken from a hungry kite. 
As place duke Humphrey for the king's protector ? 

Q.Mar, So the poor chicken should be sure of death. 

Suf. Madam, 'tis true : and wer't not madness then. 
To make the fox surveyor of the fold ? 
Who being accus'd a crafty murderer, 
His guilt should be but idly posted over. 
Because his purpose is not executed. 
No ; let him die, in that he is a fox. 
By nature prov'd an enemy to the flock. 
Before his chaps be stain'd with crimson blood ; 
As Humphrey, prov'd by reasons, to my liege.* 
And do not stand on quillets, how to slay him : 
Be it by gins, by snares, by subtilty, 
Sleeping, or waking, 'tis no matter how. 
So he be dead ; for that is good deceit 
Which mates him first, that first intends deceit.* 

Q.Mar, Thrice-noble Suffolk, 'tis resolutely spoke. 

Suf, Not resolute, except so much were done ; 
For things are often spoke, and seldom meant : 
But, that my heart accordeth with my tongue, — 
Seeing the deed is meritorious, 
And to preserve my sovereign from his foe, — 
Say but the word, and I will be his priest. « 

Car. But I would have him dead, my lord of Suffolk, 

w •• .... . 

[4] The meaning of the speaker is not hard to be discovered, but his ex- 
pression is very much perplexed. He means that the fox may be lawfully kil- 
led, as beine known to be by nature an enemy to sheep, even before he has ac- 
tually killed them ; to Humphrey m^y be properly destroyed, as being proved 
by arguments to be the king's enemy, before he has committed any actual 
crime. JOHNS. 

[5] Mates him, menns— that first puts an end to his moving. To mate is 
a terra in chtrss u^d when the King is stopped fiom moving, and an end put 
to the g;)me PER' Y.— — Ma/« him, means confounds him ; from amatir or 
mater, Fr. To mate is no serm in chess. Check mate, the term alluded to, is 
a corruption of the Persian ichah mat ; the king is killed RlTSON. 

C6j I will be the attendant on his last scene ; 1 will be the last man whour 
lie will see. JOHNS. 
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Ere you can take due orders for a priest : 
Say, you consent, and censure well the deed,^ 
And 1*11 provide his executioner, 
I tender so the safety of my liege. 

Suf, Here is my hand, the deed is worthy doing. 

Q.Mar, And so say I. 

York, \nd I : and now we three have spoke it, 
It skills not^ greatly who impugns our doom. 

Enter a Messenger, 

Aless, Great lords, from Ireland am I come amaip. 
To signify — that rebels there are up. 
And put the Englishmen unto the sword : 
Send succours, lords, and stop the rage betime, 
Before the wound do grow incurable ; 
For, being green, there is great hope of help. 

Car. A breach, that craves a quick expedient stop. 
What counsel give you in this weighty cause ? 

York, That Somerset be sent as regent thither : 
' Tis meet, that lucky ruler be employ'd ; 
Witness the fortune he hath had in France. 

^07;?. If York, with all his far-fet policy, 
Had been the regent there instead of me. 
He never would have staid in France so long. 

York, No, not to lose it all, as thou hast done : 
I rather would have lost my life betimes, 
Than bring a burden of dishonour home. 
By staying there so long, till all were lost. 
Show me one scar character'd on thy skin : 
Men's flesh preserved so whole, do seldom win. 

Q,Mar, Nay then, this spark will prove a raging fire, 
If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with : — 
No more, good York ; — sweet Somerset, be still ;— 
Thy fortune, York, hadst thou been regent there. 
Might happily have prov'd far worse than his. 

York, What, worse than naught i nay, then a shame 
take all ! 

Som, And, in the number, thee, that wishest shame ! 

Car, My lord of York, try what your fortune is. 
The uncivil Kernes of Ireland are in arms. 
And temper clay with blood of Englishmen : 
To Ireland will you lead a band of men, 
Collected choicely, from each county some, 

fy] i.e. approve the deed, judge the deed good. JOHNS; 
[8] // j*/V/i »j»/-it is of no importance, JOHNS. 
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And try your hap against the Irishmen ? 

York. I will, my lord, so please his majesty^ 

Suf, Why, our authority is his consent ; 
And, what we do establish, he confirms : 
Then, noble York, take thou this task in hand. 

York, I am content : Provide me soldiers, lords. 
Whiles I take order for mine own affairs. 

Suf, A charge, lord York, that I will see performed. 
But now return we to the false duke Humphrey. 

Car, No more of him ; for I will deal with him, 
That, henceforth, he shall trouble us no more. 
And so break off ; the day is almost spent : 
Lord Suffolk, you and I must talk of that event. 

York, My lord of Suffolk, within fourteen days. 
At Bristol I expect my soldiers ; 
For there I'll ship them all for Ireland. 

Suf* I'll see it truly done, my lord of York. 

^Exeunt all but York. 

York, Now, Yoi^k, or never, steel thy fearful thoughts. 
And change misdoubt to resolution : 
Be that thou hop*st to be ; or what thou art 
Resign to death, it is not worth the enjoying : 
Let pale-fac'd fear keep with the mean-born roan. 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. 
Faster than spring-time showers, comes thought on 

thought ; 
And not a thought, but thinks on dignity. 
My brain, more busy than the labouring spider. 
Weaves tedious snares to trap mine enemies. 
Well, nobles, well, 'tis politickly done, 
To send me packing with an host of men : 
I fear me, you but warm the starved snake, 
Who, cherishM in your breasts, will sting your hearts. 
'Twas men I lack'd, and you will give them me : 
I take it kindly : yet, be well assur'd 
You put sharp weapons in a madman's hands. 
Whiles I in Ireland nourish a mighty band, 
I will stir up in England some black storm. 
Shall blow ten thousand souls to heaven, or hell : 
And this fell tempest shall not cease to rage 
Until the golden circuit on my head. 
Like to the glorious sun's transparent beams. 
Do calm the fury of this mad-bred flaw.« 



C^3 F/at9 a sudden violent gust of irind. JOHNS^ 
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Stif, Comfort, my sovereign ! gracious Henry, comfort! 

K,Hen, What, doth my lord of Suffolk comfort me i 
Came he right now* to sing a raven's note. 
Whose dismal tune bereft my vital powers ; 
And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren, 
By crying comfort from a hollow breast. 
Can chase away the first-conceived sound ? 
Hide not thy poison with such sugar'd words. 
Lay not thy hands on me ; forbear, 1 say ; 
Their touch affrights me, as a serpent's sting. 
Thou baleful messenger, out of my sight ! 
Upon thy eye-balls murderous tyranny 
Sits in grim majesty, to fright the world. 
Look not upon me, for thine eyes are wounding :«— 
Yet do not go away ;— Come, basilisk. 
And kill the innocent gazer with thy sight : 
For in the shade of death I shall find joy ; 
In life, but double death, now Gloster's dead. 

Q,Mar, Why do you rate my lord of Suffolk thus } 
Although the duke was enemy to him. 
Yet he, most chri^tian-like, laments his death : 
And for myself, — foe as he was to me. 
Might liquid tears, or heart-offending groans. 
Or blood-consuming sighs recall his life, 
I would be blind with weeping, sick with groans. 
Look pale as primrose, with blood-drinking sighs« 
And all to have the noble duke alive. 
What know I how the world may deem of me ? 
For it is known, we were but hollow friends ; 
It may be judg'd, I made the duke away : 
So shall my name with slander's tongue be wounded* 
And princes* courts be fiU'd with my reproach. 
This get I by his death : Ah me, unhappy ! 
To be a queen, and crown'd with infamy ! 

K,Hen. Ah, woe is meibr Gloster, wretched man ! 

Q.Mar, Be woe for me, more wretched than he is.* 
What, dost thou turn away, and hide thy face f 
I am no loathsome leper, look on me. 
What, art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf f 
Be poisonous too, and kill thy forlorn queen. 
Is all thy comfort shut in Gloster's tomb ? 
\y hy, then dame Margaret was ne'er thy joy ; 

lust now, even now. JOHNSON. 

That 1% L;t not woe be to thee for Glo&ter, but for me. JOHNS. 
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Erect his statue then, and worship it, 

And make my image but an alehouse sign. 

Was I, for this, nigh wreck'd upon the sea ; 

And twice by aukward wind from England's bank 

Drove back again unto my native clime ? 

What boded this, but wcU-forewarniug wind 

Did seem to say, — Seek not a scorpion's nest, 

Nor set no footing on this unkind shore ? 

What did I then, but curs'd the gentle gusts, 

And he that loos*d them from their brazen caves ; 

And bid them blow towards England's blessed bhorc. 

Or turn our stern upon a dreadful rock ? 

Yet ^olus would not be a murderer, 

But left that hateful office unto thee : 

The pretty vaulting sea refus'd to drown me ; 

Knowing, that thou would'st have me drown'd on shoro, 

With tears as salt as sea through thy unkindness : 

The splitting rocks cowerM in the sinking sands. 

And would not dash me with their ragged sides ; 

Because thy flinty heart, more hard than they. 

Might in thy palace perish Margaret.* 

As far as I could ken thy chalky cliffs. 

When from the shore the tempest beat us back, 

I stood upon the hatches in the storm : 

And when the dusky sky began to rob 

My earnest-gaping sight of thy land's view, 

I took a costly jewel from my neck, — 

A heart it was, bound in with diamonds, — 

And threw it towards thy land ; — the sea receiv'd it ; 

And so, I wish'd, thy body might my heart : 

And even with this, I lost fair England's view. 

And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart ; 

And call'd them blind and dusky spectacles, 

For losing ken of Albion's wished coast. 

How often have I tempted Suffolk's tongue ' 

(The agent of thy foul inconstancy,) 

To sit and witch me, as Ascanius did. 

When he to madding Dido would unfold 

His father's acts, commenc'd in burning Troy ?' 

r6J The verb periih is here used actively. STEEV. 

L7J 1*he poet here is unqaestionably alluding to Virg^il (Aeneid 1.) but he 

strangely bl«nds fact with fiction. In the first place* it was Cupid in the 

semblance of Ascanius* who ivct in Dido's lap, and was fondled by her. But 

then it was not Cupid who related to h^r the process of Troy's destruction ; 

but it was /Bneas nimself who related this history. MAL. 
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Am I not witch'd like her ? or thou not false like him f 
Ah me, I can no more \ Die, Margaret ! 
For Henry weeps, that thou dost live so long. 

Noise within. Enter Warwick and Salisbury. 

The Commons firess to the door. 

War, It is reported, mighty sovereign. 
That good duke Humphrey traitorously is murder'd 
By Suffolk and the cardinal Beaufort's means. 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees, 
That want their leader, scatter up and down^ 
And care not who they sting in his revenge. 
Myself have calm'd their spleenful mutiny. 
Until they hear the order of his death. 

K,Hen, That he is dead, good Warwick, 'tis too true; 
But how he died, God knows, not Henry : 
£Qter his chamber, view his breathless corpse, 
And comment then upon his sudden death. 

War, That I shall do, my liege : — Stay, Salisbury, 
With the rude multitude, till I return. 

[Warwick goes into an inner Room^ and Salis- 
bury retires, 

K, Hen, O thou that judgest all things, stay my 
thoughts ; 
My thoughts, that labour to persuade my soul, 
Some violent hands were laid on Humphrey's life f 
If mv suspect be false, forgive me, God ; 
For judgment only doth belong to thee ! 
Fain would I goto chafe his paly lips 
With twenty thousand kisses, and to drain 
Upon his face an ocean of salt tears ; 
To tell my love unto his dumb deaf trunk, 
And with my fingers feel his hand unfeeling : 
But all in vain are these mean obsequies ; 
And, to survey his dead and earthy image. 
What were it but to make my sorrow greater ? 

The folding Doors of an inner Chamber are thrown 
ofien^ and Gloster is discovered dead in his Bed : 
-Warwick and others standing by it. 

War, Come hither, gracious sovereign, view this body. 

K Hen, That is to see how deep my grav^ is made : 
For, with his soul, fled all my worldly solace ; 
For seeing him, i see my life in death. 

War. As surely as my soul intends to live 
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With that dread King that took our state upon him 
To free us from his Father's wrathful curse, 
I do belieye that violent hands were laid 
Upon the life of this thrice-famed duke. 

Suf, A dreadful oath, sworn with a solemn tongue I. 
What instance gives lord Warwick for his vow ? 

War, See, how the blood is settled in his face ! 
Oft have 1 seen a timely-parted ghost, • 
Of ashy semblance, meager, pale, and bloodless, 
Being all descended to the labouring heart ; 
Who, in the conflict that it holds with death. 
Attracts the same for aidance 'gainst the enemy ; 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er returneth 
To blush and beautify the cheek again. 
But, see, his face is black, and full of blood ; 
His eye-balls further out than when he liv'd. 
Staring full ghastly like a strangled man : 
His hair uprear'd, his nostrils stretch 'd with struggling ; 
His hands abroad display M,^ as one that grasp'd 
And tugg*d for life, and was by strength subdu'd. 
Look on the sheets, his hair, you see, is sticking ; 
His well-proportioned beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the summer's corn by tempest lodg'd. 
It cannot be, but he was murder'd here ; 
The least of all these signs were probable. 

Suf, Why, Warwick, who should do the duke to death I 
Myself, and Beaufort, had him in protection ; 
And we, I hope, sir, are no murderers. 

War, But both of you were ivovv'd duke Humphrey's 
foes ; 
And you, forsooth, had the good duke to keep : 
'Tis like, you would not feast him like a friend ; 
And 'tis well seen he found an enemy. 

Q,Mar, Then you, belike, suspect these noblemen 
As guilty of duke Humphrey's timeless death. 

War, Who finds the heifer dead, and bleeding fresh> 
And sees fast by a butcher with an axe, 

Col All that is true of the bodf of a dead man, is here said by Warwick 
of tne Soal. I would read : 

Oft have I seen a timely parted cone. 

I cannot bat stop a moment to observe that this horrible description is 

scarcely the work of any pen but Shakspeare'^s." JOHNS. Our author 

is not chargeable here with any impropriety, or confasion. He has only 
used the phraseology of his time. MA L . 

[i3 That is, the fingers being widely distended. So adctun, for diiuti r 
atuiary, for lueary, &c. MAL. 

13* VOL* Y. 
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Bat will saspect, 'twas he that made the slaughter ? 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock's nest» 
But may imagine how the bird was dend. 
Although the kite soar with unbloodied beak ? 
Even so suspicious is this tragedy. 

Q,Mar, Are you the butcher, Suffolk ; where's your 
knife ? 
Is Beaufort termed a kite ? where are his talons ? 

Suff I wear no knife, to slaughter sleeping men ; 
But here's a vengeful sword, rusted with ease, 
That shall be scoured in his rancorous heart, 
T)iat glanders me with nmrder*s crimson badge :— > 
Say, if thou dar*st, proud lord of Warwickshire, 
Tnat I am faulty in duke Humphrey's death. 

[Exeunt Cardinal^ Som. and ocfiers, 
War.Whatdares notWarwick,if falseSuffolk dare him? 
Q,Mar, He dares not calm his contumelious spirit* 
Nor cease to be an arrogant controller. 
Though Suffolk dare him twenty thousand times. 

JVar. Madam, be still ; with reverence may I say ; 
For every word, you speak in his behalf, 
Is slander to your royal dignity. 

Sufi Blunt-witted lord, ignoble in demeanour ! 
If ever lady wrong'd her lord so much. 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some stem untutor'd churl, and noble stock 
Was graft with crab-tree slip ; whose fruit thou art. 
And never of the Nevils' noble race. 

fVar, But that the guilt of murder bucklers thee, 
And I should rob the deathsman of his fee. 
Quitting thee thereby of ten thousand shames. 
And that my sovereign's presence makes me mild» 
I would, false murderous coward, on thy knee 
Make thee beg pardon for thy passed speech. 
And say — it was thy mother that thou meant'st. 
That thou thyself wast born in bastardy : 
And, after all this fearful homage done. 
Give thee thy hire, and send thy soul to hell. 
Pernicious bloodsucker of sleeping men ! 

Suf, Thou shalt be waking, while I shed thy bloodi 
If from this presence thou dar'st go with me. 

War, Away even now, or I will drag thee hence ; 
Unworthy though thou art, I'll cope with thee. 
And do some service to duke Humphrey's ghost. 

[Exeunt Suffolk and Warwick* 



KMen, What ttronger breatt-plate thai a faeart ua- 

tainted i 
Thrice is he arm*d, that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience luth injustice is corrupted. 

^ [A JVbise within. 

Q.Mar. What noise is this f 

Re-encer SvT ¥OLK and Warwick, with their Weap- 
ons drawn, 

K,Hen, Why, how now, lords ? your wrathful wea- 
pons drawn 
Here in our presence ? dare you be so bold ?— 
Why, what tumultuous clamour have we here ? 

Suf* The traitorous Warwick, with the men of Bury, 
Set all upon me, mighty sovereign. 

J^oiae of a Crowd within. Re-enter Salisbury. 

Sal. Sirs, stand apart ; the king shall know your 
mind.—- {^Sfieaking to those within* 

Dread lord, the commons send you word by me, 
Unless false Suffolk straight be done to death, 
Or banished fair England's territories, 
They will by violence tear him from your palace. 
And torture him with grievous ling'ring death. 
They say, by him the good duke Humphrey died ; 
They say, in him they fear your highness' death ; 
And mere instinct of love, and loyalty, — 
Free from a stubborn opposite intent. 
As being thought to contradict your liking,— > 
Makes them thus forward in his banishment. 
They say, in care of your most royal person. 
That, if your highness should intend to sleep. 
And charge — that no man should disturb your rest« 
In pain of your dislike, or pain of death ; 
Yet notwithstanding such a strait edict. 
Were there a serpent seen, with forked tongue. 
That slily glided towards your majesty, 
It were but necessary, you were wak'd ; 
Lest, being suffered in that harmful slumber. 
The mortal worm' might make the sleep eternal: 
And therefore do they cry, though you forbid, 
ThU they will guard you, whe'r you will, or no. 
From such fell serpeuts as false Suffolk is ; 

C3} Serpents in general^ were anciently called 'wormi. ST££V. 
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With whose envenomed and fatal sting. 
Your loving uncle, twenty times his worth, 
They say, is shamefully bereft of life. 

Commons, [ Within,^ An answer from the kiDg» my 
lord of Salisbury. 

Suf» 'Tis like, the commons, ruae unpolished hinds, 
Could send such message to their sovereign : 
But you, my lord, were glad to be employ d. 
To show how quaint an orator ^ you are : 
But all the honour Salisbury hath won. 
Is — that he was the lord ambassador, 
Sent from a sort of tinkers to the king.^ 

Commons. [lVithinS[ An answer from the king, or 
we'll all break in. 

K.Hen. Go, Salisbury, and tell them all from me» 
I thank them for their tender loving care : 
And had I not been 'cited so by them. 
Yet did I purpose as they do entreat ; 
For sure, my thoughts do hourly prophesy 
Mischance unto my state by Suffolk's means. 
And therefore, — by His majesty I swear, 
Whose far unworthy deputy I am, — 
He shall not breathe infection in this air' 
But three days longer, on the pain of death. [Exit Sai. 

Q.AIar. O Henry, let me plead for gentle Suffolk ! 

K.Hen. Ungentle queen, to call him gentle Suffolk. 
No more, I say ; if thou dost plead for him. 
Thou wilt but add increase unto my wrath. 
Had I but said, I would have kept my word ; 
But, when I swear, it is irrevocable :— - 
If, after three days' space, thou here be'st found 
On any ground that I am ruler of. 
The world shall not be ransome for thy life.— 
Come, Warwick, come good Warwick, go with me ; 
I have great matters to impart to thee. 

[Exeunt JT. Henry, Warwick, Lords ^ C5*c» 

Q. Mar. Mischance, and sorrow, go along with yoo t 
Heart's discontent, and sour affliction. 
Be playfellows to keep you company ! 
There's two of yon ; the devil make a third ! 
And threefold vengeance tend upon your steps ! 

Suf. Cease, gentle queen, these execrations, 

- ■ — t 

[3l Sivaint tor dextrtus, artificial. MAL. 

. 4J A Sertoli a company. JOHNS. 

U^ That u> he shall not contaminate this air with JUs infected breathe 
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And let thy Suffolk take his heavy leave. 

Q,Mar, Fye, coward woman, and soft-hearted wretch! 
Hast thou not spirit to curse thine enemies ? 

Suf, A plague upon them ! wherefore should I curse 
them i 
Would curses kill, as doth ihe mandrake's groan, ^ 
I v/ould invent as bitter-searching terms. 
As curst, as harsh, and horrible to hear, 
Deliver'd strongly through my fixed teeth, 
With full as many signs of deadly hate, 
Aslean-fac'd Envy in her loathsome cave : 
My tongue should stumble in mine earnest words : 
Mine eyes should sparkle like the beaten flint ; 
My hair be fix'd on end, as one distract ; 
Ay, every joint should seem to curse and ban : 
And even now my burden'd heart would break. 
Should I not curse them. Poison be their drink ! 
Gall, worse than gall, the daintiest that they taste ! 
Their sweetest shade, a grove of cypress trees i^ 
Their chiefest prospect, murdering basilisks ! 
Their softest touch, as smart as lizard's stings !' 
Their music, frightful as the serpent's hiss ; 
And boding screech-owls make the concert full ! 
All the foul terrors in dark-seated hell — 

Q.A/ar.£kiough,sweetSuffolk; thou torment'st thyself ; 
And these dread curses — like the sun 'gainst glas8» 
Or like an overcharged gun,— recoil. 
And turn the force of them upon thyself. 

Suf. You hnde me hniu and will von hid me leave ?• 

[6] The f ib.i.ous icconnts of the plant c tiled a Mandrake give it an infe- 
rior degree of animal life, and relate, that when it is torn from the groand 
it rroanSf and that this groan being certainly fatal to him that ii offering 
Buai anwrlcome violencet t^he practice of thos^- who gather mandrakes is to 
tie one end of a string to the plant and the othrr to a dog, upon whom the 
fat<tl groan dischargri its maligrity. JOHNS. 

Bulleintr in his Buliuarke of Defence ^>^inst Sickneae, &c. fol. iS79» 
p. 41, speaking of Nf indragora, says : " They doe affyrme that this herbc 
Cometh of the seed of somr convicted dead men : and also without the death 
of some lyvinge thinetf it cannot be di'awn out of the earth to man's 
use. Therefore they did tye some dogge or otht r living beast onto rt)e roote 
thereof wyth a corde, and digg<-d the e >rth in comt>ass round about, and in 
the meane time stopped thi-ir own eares for feare of the terrebic shriek .^nd 
cry of this Mandntck. In which cry it doth nor onh dye itself, bur the feare 
thereof kylleth the doggt or beast which pullethit out of the earth "REED. 

C7] Cypress was employed in the funeral ritrs of the Romans, and hence 
U always mentioned as an ill>bor'.ing plant. STEEV 

[8] It hat been said of the btsitisk that it has the power of destroying fay 
a siogl« glance of the eye. A lizard has no sting> bat is quite inoffensive. 

STEEV. 

C97 This inconsistency is very common in real lift. Those wlio 4r«.Tex-) 
ed to impatience* are angry to see othen iett distvrbed Uum tlw«Mri|MrM^ 
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Now, by the ground that I am banish'd from, 
Well could I curse away a winter's night. 
Though standing naked on a mountain top. 
Where biting cold would never let grass grow, 
And think it but a minute spent in sport. 

Q.Mar, O, let me entreat thee, cease ! Give me thy 
hand, 
That I may dew it with my mournful tears ; 
Nor let the rain of heaven wet this place, 
To wash away my woeful monuments. 
O, could this kiss be printed in thy hand ; 

\^Ki88€8 hia hand. 
That thou might'st think upon these by the seal. 
Through whom a thousnnd sighs are breath'd for thee!* 
So. get thee gone, that I may know my grief ; 
*Tis but surmis'd whilst thou art standing by, 
As one that surfeits thinking on a want* 
I will repeal thee, or, be well assur'd. 
Adventure to be banished myself: 
And banished I am, if but from thee. 
Go, speak not to me ; even now be gone.— 
O, go not yet ! — Even thus two friends condemn'd 
Embrace, and kiss, and take ten thousand leaves^ 
Loather a hundred times to part than die. 
Yet now farewell ; and farewell life with thee ! 

Suf, Thus is poor Suffolk ten times banished. 
Once by the king, and three times thrice by thee. 
'Tis not the land T care for, wert thou hence ; 
A wilderness is populous enough, 
So Suffolk had thy heavenly company : 
For where thou art, there is the world itself, 
With every several pleasure in the world ; 
And where thou art not, desolation. 
I can no more :— Live thou to joy thy life ; 
Myself no joy in nought, but that thou liv'st. 

Enter Vaux. 
Q.Mar. Whither goes Vaux so fast ? what news, I 

pr'ythee ^ 
Vaux. To signify unto his majesty, 
That ca rdin al Beaufort is at point of death ;^ 

whf n others begin to rave* they ImmfdUtely see in them what they could 
not find in themselves, the deformity and folly of useless ra^. JOHNS. 

[2] That by the impression of my kiss for ever rematnmg on thy hand 
thoa mightest think on thase lips through which a Ihoannd. sighs wfll b^ 
breathed for thee. JOHNS. 
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For suddenly a grievous sickness took him. 
That makes him gasp, and stare, and catch the air^ 
Blaspheming God, and cursing men on earth. 
Sometime, he talks as if duke Humphrey's ghost 
Were by his side ; sometime, he calls the king. 
And whispers to his pillow, as to him, 
The secrets of his overcharged soul : 
And I am sent to tell his majesty, 
That even now he cries aloud for him. 

Q,Mar, Go, tell this heavy message to the king. 

[Exit Vaux. 
Ah me ! what is this world f what news are these i 

But wherefore grieve I at an hour's poor loss,' 

Omitting Suffolk's exile, my soul's treasure ? 

Why only, Suffolk, mourn I not for thee. 

And with the southern clouds contend in tears ; 

Theirs for the earth's increase, mine for my sorrows } 

Kow, get thee hence : The king, thou know'st, is coming? 

If thou be found by me, thou art but dead. 
Suf, If I depart from thee, I cannot live : 

And in thy sight to die, what were it else, 

But like a pleasant slumber in thy lap ? 

Here could I breathe my soul into the air, 

As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe. 

Dying with mother's dug between its lips : 

Where, from thy sight, I should be raging mad, 

And cry out for thee to close up mine eyes. 

To have thee with thy lips to stop my mouth ; 

So should'st thou either turn my flying soul,** 

Or I should breaClie it so into thy body. 

And then it liv'd in sweet Elysium. 

To die by thee, were but to die in jest ; 

From thee to die, were torture more than death : 

O, let roe stay, befall what may befall. 

Q,Mar, Away ! though parting be a fretful corrosive, 

It is applied to a deathful wound. 

To France, sweet Suffolk : Let me hear from thee ; 

For wheresoe'er thou art in this world's globe. 

[33 She meant, I believe, at a loss which any hour spent in contrivance 
and deliberation will enable her to supply. Or perhaps she may call the 
sickness of the Cardinal the loss of an houo as it may pot some stop to her 
schemes. JOHNS. 

C4.] Perhaps Mr. Pope was indebted to th's passage in his Eloiia to AbC' 
lardt where be makes that votarist of exquisite sensibtl'ty say : 
" See my lips tremb!e> and my eve-balls roI>« 
'' Sock my last breath» and catch my flying eonl.*' STEEV 
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I'll have an Iris* that shall find thee out. 

Suf. I go. 

Q,Mar, And take my heart with thee. 

Sufi A jewel, lock'd into the woeful'st cask 
That ever did contain a thing of worth. 
Even as a splitted bark, so sunder we ; 
This way fall 1 to death. 

Q.Mar, This way for me. [Exeunt^ severally. 

SCENE in. 

London, Cardinal Beau for t'a Bed-chamber Etiter IRng 
Henry, Salisbury, Wakwicic, and other*. The Cardinal 

in bed ; Attendants vjith him 

K,Hen. How fares my lord ^ speak, Beaufort, to thy 
sovereign. 

Car, If thou be'st death, Til give thee England's 
treasure,* 
Enough to purchase such another island, ' 

So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 

K.Hen, Ah, what a sign it is of evil life. 
When death's approach is seen so terrible ! 

V^ar, Beaufort, it is thy sovereign speaks to thee. 

Car, Bring me unto my trial when you will. 
Died he not in his bed f where should he die ? 
Can I make men live, whe'r they will or no ^— 
O ! torture me no more, I will confess.-* 
Alive again ? then show me where he is ; 
I'll give a thousand pound to look upon him.— 
He hath no eyes, the dust hath blinded them.— 
Comb down his hair ; look ! luok ! it stands upright. 
Like lime-twigs set to catch my winged soul !— 
Give me some drink ; and bid the apothecary 

So Irii was the messenger of Juno. JOHNS. 
6j " During theve dcyiigfs. Henry BeanSbrd> bysbop of Winchester* 
, called the ricbe Cardynall, departed out of this world —This man wat 
— haat in stomach and hy^h in countenance, rychc above measure of all mcB* 
and to fewe liberal ; disdaynfnl co his kynne* and drewdfal to hit lovers. 
His covetous insaclable and hope of long lyFt roaule hym botbe to forget 
6od» hit prynce* and hymselfe, m his latter dayes ; for Doctor John Baker* 
hit pry vie couniailer and his chapellayn. wrote, that lying on his deatb-btf4i 
he taid these words : * Why should 1 dye, having so mi-che riches 1 If tiM 
whole realrae would save my lyfe, 1 am able either by pollicie to get it« or 
by riches to buy it. Fye will not death be hyred, nor will ro<meT do Mh 
thynge I When'roy nephew of Bedford died» I thought myselfe half vP the 
whele. but when 1 saw myne other nephew of Gloncotter disc«ite(l» taes I 
thought my selfe able to be equal with kinges, and so thought to increate 
my treasure in hope to have worne a trypf4e croune. But I te nowe the 
world faykth me» and so I am decey vcd ; praying you all to pray for me*" 

HaU*i Chrmkte, 
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Bring the strong poison that I bought of hinn. 

KJIen. O thou eternal Mover of the heavens, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch ! 
O, beat away the busy meddling fiend. 
That lays strong siege unto this wretch's soul. 
And from his bosom purge this black despair ! 

War, See, how the pangs of death do make him grin. '' 

Sal, Disturb him not, let him pass peaceably. 

K.Hcn, Peace to his soul, if God's good pleasure be ! 
—Lord cardinal, if thou think'st on heaven's bliss, ^^ . 

Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope. / 

He dies, and makes no sign ;« — O God, forgive him ! 

War, So bad a death argues a monstrous life. 

K,Hen, Forbear to judge, for wc are sinners all. — 
Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain close ; 
And let us all to meditation.^ [^Exeunt. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE l.^'Kent. The Seashore near Dover, Firing heard at 
Sea. Then enter from a Boat, a Captain, a Master, a Mas- 
ter's' Mate, Walter W kit mokil, and others f with them 
Suffolk, and other Gentlemen, prisoners. 

Captain. 
THE gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day^ 
Is crept into the bosom of the sea ; 
And now loud-howling wolves arouse the jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night ; 
Who with their drowsy, slow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead men's graves,^ and from their misty jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darkness in the air. 



r6'] When a dying person is incapable of speech, it is usaa] (in the church 
-of Rome) previous to the administr.ttlon of the sacraments, to obtiin some 
sign that he is d-sirotis of having them administered. The passage may 
iuve an -tllusion to this practice. C. 

C73 This is one of the scenes which hive been applauded by the critics^ 
and which will continue to be admired when prejudice sh^ll cease, and big- 
CMj give wav to impartial examination. These are beauties that rise out 
^nature and of truth ; the superficial reader cannot miss them, the pro- 
nnind can imagine nothing beyond th^m. JOHNS. 

C81 The epithet, blabbing, applied to the day by a man about to commit- 
aorder. is exquisitelv beautiful. Guilt is afraid of light. consid<'rs dark- 
ness as a n:itnral shelter, and makes night the confi'tante of those actiotia 
which cannot be tmsted to the tell-tale day. JO HNS. 
J9j] The wings of the jades that drag night appears an unnatural image, 
till It is remembered that the chariot of the night is solwosedbT Sh; kspeare 
to be dmwn by dragont. JOHNS. i^*^ / r 

14 VOL. V. 
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Therefore, bring forth the soldiers of our prize ; 
For, whilst our pinnace anchors in the Downs, 
Here shall they make their ransome on the sand. 
Or with their blood stain this discolour'd shore.— 
Master, this prisoner freely give I thee ;— 
And thou that art his mate, make boot of this ;— 
The other, ^Pointing to Suffolk,] Walter Whit- 
more, IS thy share. 

1 Gent, What is my ransome, master P let me know. 

Mast, A thousand crowns, or else lay down your head. 

Mate, And so much shall you give, or off goes your*s. 

Cafi, What, think you much to pay two thousand 
crowns. 
And bear the name and port of gentlemen ?— - 
Cut both the villains' throats ; — for die you shall ; 
The lives of those which we have lost in fight. 
Cannot be counterpoised with a petty sum. 

1 Gent, I'll give it, sir ; and therefore spare my life. 

2 Gent, And so will I, and write home for it straight. 
Whit, I lost mine eye in laying the prize aboard. 

And therefore, to revenge it, shalt thou die ; [7b SuF. 
And so should these, if I might have my will. 

Cafi, Be not so rash ; take ransome, let him live. 

Suf, Look on my George, I am a gentleman ; 
Rate me at what thou wilt, thou shaft be paid. 

IVkit. And so am I ; my name is — Walter Whitmore. 
How now? why start'st thou f what, doth death affright? 

Suf. Thy nanve affrights me, in whose sound is deaths 
A cunning man did calculate my birth. 
And told me — that by Water I should die : 
Yet let not this make thee be bloody-minded ; 
Thy name is — Gualtier^ being rightly sounded. 

Whit. Gualtier^ or Waller ^ which it is, I care not ; 
Ne'er yet did base dishonour blur our name. 
But with our sword we wip'd away the blot ; 
Therefore, when merchant-like I sell revenge. 
Broke be my sword, my arms torn and defac d. 
And I proclaimM a coward through the world ! 

[Lays hold on Suffolk. 

Si^f, Stay, Whitmore ; for thy prisoner is a prince. 
The duke of Suffolk, William de la Poole. 

Whit, The duke of Suffolk, mufifted up in rags ! 

Suf, Ay, but these rags are no part of the duke ; 
Jove sometime went disguis'd, and why not I ? \ 

Cafi, But Jove was never slain, as thou shalt be. 
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Suf. Obscure and lowly swain, king Henry *s bloody 
The honourable blood of Lancaster, 
Mast not be shed by such a jaded groom. 
Hast thou not kiss'd thy hand, and held my stirrup ? 
Bare>headed plodded by my foot-cloth mule. 
And thought thee happy when I shook my head ? 
How often hast thou waited at my cup. 
Fed from my trencher, kneel'd down at the board. 
When I have feasted with queen Margaret ? 
Remember it, and let it make thee crest-fallen ; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride :• 
How in our voiding lobby hast thou stood. 
And duly waited for my coming forth ? 
This hand of mine hath writ in thy behalf. 
And therefore shall it charm thy riotous tongue. 

Whit, Speak, captain, shall I stab the forlorn swain I 

Cafi, First, let my words stab him, as he hath me. 

Suf, Base slave! thy words are blunt, and so art thou. 

Cafi. Convey him hence, and on our long-boat's side 
Strike off his head. 

Suf, Thou dar'st not for thy own. 

Cafi. Yes, Poole. 

Suf, Poole .> 

Cafi, Poole ? sir Poole } lord ? 
Ay, kennel, puddle, sink ; whose filth and dirt 
Troubles the silver spring where England drinks. 
Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 
For swallowing the treasure of the realm : 
Thy lips, that kiss'd the queen, shall sweep the ground ; 
And thou, that smil'st at good duke Humphrey's death. 
Against the senseless winds shalt grin in vain, 
Who, in contempt, shall hiss at thee again ; 
And wedded be thou to the hags of hell, - 
For daring to affy a mighty lord 
Unto the daughter of a worthless king. 
Having neither subject, wealth, nor diadem. 
By devilish policy art thou grown great, 
And, like ambitious Sylla, over-gorg*d 
With gobbets of thy mother's bleeding heart. 
By thee, Anjou and Maine were sold to France : 
The false revolting Normans, thorough thee. 
Disdain to call us lord ; and Picardy 
Hath slain their governors, surpris'd our forts, 



£8] Pride that has had hirth too soon, pride istuing before iti titae JOK. 
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And sent the ragged soldiers wounded home. 

The princely Warwick, and the Nevils all, — 

Whose dreadful swords were never drawn in vain,— - 

As hating thee, are rising up in arms: 

And now the house of York — thrust from the crown. 

By shameful murder of a guiltless king, 

And lofty proud encroaching tyranny, — 

Burns with revengeful fire ; whose hopeful colours 

Advance our half-fac'd sun, striving to shine, 

Under the which is writ — Invitis nubibus. 

The commons here in Kent are up in arms : 

And, to conclude, reproach, and beggary. 

Is crept into the palace of our king, 

And all by thee : — Away ! convey him hence. 

Suf, O that I were a god, to shoot forth thunder 
Upon these paltry, servile, abject drudges ! 
Small things make base men proud : this villain here, 
Being captain of a pinnace, ^ threatens more 
Than Bargulus the strong Illyrian pirate.' 
Drones suck not eagles' blood, but rob bee-hives. 
It is impossible, that I should die 
By such a lowly vassal as thyself. 
Thy words move rage, and not remorse, in me : 
I go of message from tlie queen to France ; 
I charge thee, waft me safely cross the channel 

Cafi, Walter,—- 

Whit. Come, Suffolk, I must waft thee to thy death. 

Suf, Gelidua timor occufiat artus ; 'tis thee I fear. 

Whit, Thou.shalt have cause to fear, before I leave 
thee. 
What, are ye daunted now ? now will ye stoop ? 

1 Gent, My gracious lord, entreat him, speak him fair. 

Sitf, Suffolk's imperial tongue is stern and rough, 
Us'd ta command, untaught to plead for favour. 
Far be it, we should honour such as these 
With humble suit : no, rather let my head 
Stoop to the block, than these knees bow to any. 
Save to the God of heaven, and to my king ; 
And sooner dance upon a bloody pole. 
Than stand uncovered to the vulgar groom. 

C9] A pinnace did not anciently si^ify, as at present* a man of war's 
boat, but a ship nf small burthen. STEEV. 

£0 Bargulus is to be met with in Tully's Offices ; and the lefend is the 
famous Theopompus's History : "Barji^Ius, Illyriiu latro, de qoo est l^Nid 
Theopompam, magnas opes naboit/' Lib. II. cap. %L WARB. 
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Trae nobility is exempt from fear :— 
More can I bear, than you dare execute. 

Cap,. Hale him away, and let him talk no more. 

5tt/I Come, soldiers, show what cruelty ye can. 
That this my death may never be forgot !— > 
Great men oft die by vile bezonians : 
A Roman sworder and banditto slave 
MurderM sweet Tully ; Brutus* bastard hand< 
Stabb'd Julius Cxsar ; savage islanders, 
Pompey the Great ; and Suffolk dies by pirates. 

\^Exit SuF. with Whit, and others. 

Cap.. And as for these whose ransome we have set. 
It is our pleasure, one of them depart :— 
Therefore come you with us, and let him ^o. 

lExeunt all but the fir Bt Gentleman. 

i?tf-^nrtfr Whit MORE, v)ith Suffolk'* body. 

Whit. There let his head and lifeless body lie. 
Until the queen his mistress bury it. \Rxit, 

1 Gent, O barbarous and bloody spectacle ! 
His body will I bear unto the king : 
If he revenge it not, yet will his friends ; 
So will the queen, that living held him dear. 

\Exit with the body. 

SCENE II. 
Blackheath, Enter George Bevis and John Holland. 

Geo. Come, and get thee a sword, though made of a 
lath : they have been up these two days. 

John. They have the more need to sleep now then. 

Geo. I tell thee. Jack Cade the clothier means to 
dress the commonwealth, and turn it, and set a new 
nap upon it. 

John. So he had need, for 'tis threadbare. Well, I 
say, it was never merry world in England, since gentle- 
men came up. 

Geo. O miserable age ! Virtue is not regarded in 
handy crafts-men . 

John. The nobility think scorn to go in leather aprons. 

Geo. Nay more, the king's council are no good worki- 
men. 

John. True ; and yet it is saidj — Labour in thy voca- 
tion ; which is as much to say, as, — let the magistrates 

[23 Brutus was the son of ServillU, a Roman lady, who had been cencu- 
•toe to Joliui GKsar. ST££V. 

14» VOL. V. 
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be labouring men ; and therefore should we be magis- 
trates. 

Geo, Thou hast hit it : for there's no better sign of 
a brave mind, than a hard hand. 

John. I see them ! I see them ! There's Best's son, 
the tanner of Wingham ;— 

Geo, He shall have the skins of our enemies, to make 
dog's leather of. 

John, And Dick the butcher,— 

Geo, Then is sin struck down like an ox, and iniqui- 
ty's throat cut like a calf. 

John. And Smith the weaver : 

Geo. Argo^ their thread of life is spun. 

John, Come, come, let's fall in with them. 

Drum, Enter Cade, Dick the Butcher, Smith the 
Weaver, and others in great number. 

Cade, We John Cade, so termed from our supposed 
father,— 

Dick, Or rather, of stealing a ^cade of herrings, [jlsi. 

Cade, —for our enemies shall fall before us, ♦ inspir- 
ed with the spirit of putting down kings and princes,— 
Command silence. 

Dick, Silence ! 

Cade, My father was a Mortimer, — 

Dick, He was an honest man, and a good bricklayer. 

\^Aiiidef 

Cade, My mother a Plantagenet,— 

Dick. I knew her well, she was a midwife, [jiaide. 

Cade, My wife descended of the Lacies, — 

Dick, She was, indeed, a pedlar's daughter, and sold 
many laces. [jiaide. 

Smith, But, now of late, not able to travel with her 
furred pack,* she washes bucks here at home. [jisi. 

Cade. Therefore am 1 of an honourable house. 

Dick, Ay, by my faith, the field is honourable ; an^ 
there was he born, under a hedge ; for his father had 
never a house, but the cage.* l^iside. 

Cade. Valiant I am. 

Sirrith. *:\ must needs; for beggary is valiant, [^jlrtide. 

■ ■ — * 

[3 J That is, a barrel of herrings. I suppose the word keg, which is now 
URecl, is cade corrupted JOHNS- 

r4i He alludes to his name Cade, from cado, Lat. to fall. He ha« too 
much learnin^' for his character. JOHNS. ' 

fc", A waller or kn.ipsack of skin with tJ".e hair ontward. JOHNS. 

[63 A cage was formerly a term for a prison. MAL. 
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Cade, I am able to endure much. 

Dick. No question of that ; for I have seen him 
whipped three market days together. [jiaidt. 

Cade, I fear neither sword nor fire. 

Smith, He need not fear the sword, for his coat is of 
proof. [jlside, 

Dick, But, methinks, he should stand in fear of fire, 
being burnt i*the hand for stealing of sheep. [jiside. 

Cade, Be brave then ; for your captain is brave, and 
vows reformation. There shall be, in England, seven 
half-penny loaves sold for a penny : the three-hooped 
pot snail have ten hoops ; and I will make it felony, to 
drink small beer : all the realm shall be in common, 
and in Chcapside shall my palfry go to grass. And, 
when I am king, (as king I will be) 

All, God save your majesty ! 

Cade, I thank you, good people : — there shall be no 
money ;^ all shall eat and drink on my score ; and I 
will apparel them all in one livery, that they may 
agree like brothers, and worship me their lord. 

Dick. The first thing we do, lets kill all the lawyers. 

Cade, Nay, that~l mean to do. Is not this a lamenta- 
ble thing, that the skin of an innocent lamb should be 
made parchment ? that parchment, being scribbled o'er, 
should undo a man ? Some say, the bee stings : but I 
say, 'tis the bee's wax, for I did but seal once to a 
thing, and I was never mine own man since. How 
now ? who's there i 

Enter some^ bringing in the Clerk of Chatham, 

Smith, The clerk of Chatham : he can write and 
read, and cast accompt. 

Cade, O monstrous ! 

Smith. We took him setting of boys' copies. 

Cade, Here's a villain ! 

Smith. H'as a book in his pocket, with red letters in 't. 

Cade, Nay, then he is a conjurer. 

Dick, Nay, he can make obligations, and write 
court-hand. 

Cade, I am sorry for't : the man is a proper man, on 

1 • ——.--■ -- -.. - ■ I. - ■ . .M — - ■ ■■ ' ■ I ■ ■ ■■! 

[■7] To mend the world by banishing money is an old contrivance of those 
who did not consider th»t tl^e quir.eJs and mischiefs which arise from noo- 
nej^ A9 the sign or ticket of riches, must, if money w*rt to ceape, arise im" 
mediately from riches themselves, ami could < evei be «r :^n end till every 
man was contented wich his own share of the goods of life. JOHNS. 
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mine honour ; unless I find him guilty, he shall not die« 
—Come hither, sirrah, I must examine thee : What is 
thy name ^ 

Clerk, Emmanuel. 

Dick. They use to write it on the top of letters :••*- 
'Twill go hard with you. 

Cade, Let me alone : — Dost thou use to write thy 
name f or hast thou a mark to thyself, like an honest 
plain-dealing man ^ 

Clerk. Sir, I thank God, I have been so well brought 
up, that I can write my name. 

All, He hath confessed : away with him ; he's a vil- 
lain, and a traitor. 

Cade, Away with him, I say : hang him with his pen 
and inkhorn about his neck. 

[Exeunt some with the Clerk*^ 

Enter Michael. 

Mich, Where's our general ? 

Cade, Here I am, thou particular fellow. 

Mich, Fly, fly, fly ! sir Humphrey Stafford and his 
brother are hard by, with the king's forces. 

Cade, Stand, villain, stand, or I'll fell thee down: 
He shall be encountered with a man as good as himself: 
He is but a knight, is a i 

Mich, No. 

Cade. To equal him, I will make myself a knight pres- 
ently ; Rise up sir John Mortimer. Now have at hindr 

Enter Sir Humphrey Stafford, and William Am 
Brother^ with Drum and Forces, 

Staff. Rebellious hinds, the filth and scum of Rent, 
Mark'd for the gallows, — lay your weapons down. 
Home to your cottages, forsake this groom ;— 
The king is merciful, if you revolt. 

W.Staff. But angry, wrathful, and inclin'd to blood; 
If you go forward : therefore yield, or die. 

Cade, As for these silken-coated slaves, I pass not ;* 
It is to you, good people, that I speak. 
O'er whom, in time to come, I hope to reign ; 
For I am rightful heir unto the crown. 

Staff, Villain, thy father was a plasterer ; 
And thou thyself, a shearman. Art thou not i 

Cade, And Adam was a gardener. 

[81 Of letters musive^ and such like public acts. WARB* 
191 1 pay them o regard. JOHNS. 
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W.Staff'. And what of that ? 

Cadtf.Marpy, this: — Edmund Mortimer,earl of March, 
Married the duke of Clarence' daughter ; Did^he not ? 

Staf, Ay, sir. 

Cade. By her, he had two children at one birth. 

W.Staf. That's false. 

Cade, Ay, there's the question ; but, I say, 'tis true : 
The elder of them, being put to nurse, 
Was by a beggar-woman stol'n away ; 
And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
Became a bricklayer, when he came to age : 
His son am I ; deny It, if you can. 

Dick, Nay, tis too true ; therefore he shall be king. 

Smith, Sir, he made a chimney in my father's house, 
and the bricks are alive at this day to testify it ; there* 
fore, deny it not. 

Staf, And will you credit this base drudge's words, 
That speaks he knows not what ? 

ML Ay, marry, will we ; therefore get ye gone. 

W,Staf. Jack Cade, the duke of York hath taught 
you this. 

Cade. He lies, for I invented it myself, [v^w'rfe.]— 
Go to, sirrah, Tell the king from me that — for hia 
father's sake, Henry the fifth, in whose time boys went 
to span-counter for French crowns, — I am content he 
shall reign ; but I'll be protector over him. 

Dick, And, furthermore, we'll have the lord Say's 
head, for selling the dukedom of Maine. 

Cade, And good reason ; for thereby is England 
maimed, and fain to go with a staff, but that my puis- 
sance holds it up. Fellow kings, I tell you, that that 
lord Say hath gelded the commonwealth, and made it 
an eunuch : and more than that, he can speak French, 
and therefore he is a traitor. 

Staf, O gross and miserable ignorance ! 

Cade. Nay, answer, if you can : The Frenchmen are 
our enemies, go to then ; I ask but this ; Can he, tha.t^ 
speaks with the tongue of an enemy, be a good counsel- 
lor, or no? 

All, No, no ; and, therefore we*ll have his head. 

W.Staff, Well, seeing gentle words will not prevail, 
Assail them with the army of the king. 

Staf. Herald, away : and, throughout every town; 
Proclaim them traitors that are up with Cade ; 
That those, which fly before the battle ^nd:s. 
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May, even in their wives* and children's sight* - 
Be hang'd up for example at their doors :— 
And you, that be the king's friends, follow me. 

\^Exeunt the Two St affords, and Forces* 

Cade, And you, that love the commons, follow me.— 
Now show yourselves men, 'tis for liberty. 
We will not leave one lord, one gentleman : 
Spare none, but such as go in clouted shoon ; 
For they are thrifty honest men, and such 
As would (but that they dare not,) take our parts. 

Dick, l*hey are all in order, and march toward us. 

Cade, But then we are in order, when we are mo^ 
out of order. Come, march forward. \^Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

Another Part of Blackheath. Alarums The voso Parties enter, 
and fight, and both Me St affords are slain. 

Cade, W here's Dick, the butcher of Ashford ? 

Dick. Here, sir. 

Cade, They fell before thee like sheep and oxen, 
and thou behavedst thyself, as if thou hadst been in thine 
•wn slaughter-house : therefore thus will I reward thee, 
-—The Lent shall be as long again as it is ; and thou 
shalt have a license to kill for a hundred lacking one. 

Dick, I desire no more. 

Cade, And, to speak truth, thou deservest no less. 
This monument of the victory will I bear ;^ and the 
bodies shall be dragged at my horse' heels, till I do 
come to London, where we will have the mayor's 
sword borne before us. 

Dick. If we mean to thrive and do good, break opeu 
(he gaols, and let out the prisoners. 

Cade, Fear not that, I warrant thee. Come, let'« 
march towards London. lExeuni, 

SCENE IV. 

London, A Room in the Palace. Mnter King Menrt, rwadiiig 
a Supplication ; the Duke of Buckingham, and Lord Sat 
vtth him .' at a distance^ ^een Maroar£t» mourning tnet 
Suffolk'^ Head. 

Q.Mar. Oft have I heard — that grief softens the mitid« 

T- — ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■* 

Ci 1 Here Cade mast be sopposed to tsikr. offSta^rd's armour. So HoliB*' 
sbed: "Jack Cade, npon nis vktory against the StaA>rds> apMHeOfi 
bimsrlf in Sir Humphrey's hrigandine, set full of gilt oailSf 9mA 10 IB tf^' 

glory returned ag«ui toward London." STEfiVT 
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And makes it fearful and degenerate ; 
Think therefore on revenge, and cease to weep. 
But who can cease to weep, and look on this i 
Here may his head lie on my throbbing breast : 
But Where's the body that I should embrace i 

Buck, What answer makes your grace to the rebels* 
supplication \ 

K.Hen, 111 send some holy bishop to entreat : 
For God forbid, so many simple souls 
Should perish by the sword ! And I myself. 
Rather than bloody war shall cut them short, 
Will parley with Jack Cade their general.— • 
But stay, I'll read it over once again. 
' Q,Mar, Ah, barbarous villains ! hath this lovely face 
Rul'd, like a wandering planet, < over me ; 
And could it not enforce them to relent. 
That were unworthy to behold the same ? 

K.Hen. Lord Say. lack Cade hath sworn to have thy 
head. 

Say, Ay, but I hope, your highness shall have his. 

K.ben, How now, madam f Still 
Lamenting, and mourning for Suffolk's death i 
I fear, my love, if that I had been dead. 
Thou wouldest not have moum'd so much for me. 

Q,Mar, No, my love, I should not mourn, but die for 
thee. 

Enter a Messenger. 

KiHen, How now ! what news f why com'st thou in 
such haste ^ 

Mesa, The rebels are in Southwark ; Fly, my lord 1 
Jack Cade proclaims himself lord Mortimer, 
Descended from the duke of Clarence' house ; 
And calls your grace usurper, openly. 
And vows to crown himself in Westminster. 
His army is a ragged multitude 
Of hinds and peasants, rude and merciless : 
Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother's death 
Hath given them heart and courage to proceed : 
All scholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen. 
They call — false caterpillars, and intend their death. 

K^Hen, O graceless men ! they know not what they do. 

Buck. My gracious lord, retire to Kenelworth , 
Until a power be raisM to put them down. 



(9] Predominated irresistibly over my passions^ as the p] 
Uvea of those who are born «nder their inflococe. JOHNS. 
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Q.Mar, Ah ! were the duke of Suffolk now alive, 
These Kentish rebels would be soon appeas'd. 

KMen, Lord Say, the traitors hate thee» 
Therefore away with us to Kenelworth. 

Say. So might your grace's person be in danger ; 
The sight of me is odious in their eyes : 
And therefore in this city will I stay. 
And live alone as secret as I may. 

Enter another Messenger, 

2 MesB, Jack Cade hath gotten London-bridge ; the 
citizens 
Fly and forsake their houses : 
The rascal people, thirsting after prey, 
Join with the traitor ; and they jointly swear. 
To spoil the city, and your royal court. 

Buck. Then linger not, my lord ; away, take horse. 

K.Hen, Come, Margaret ; God, our hope, will suc- 
cour us. 

Q.Mar, My hope is gone, now Suffolk is deceas'd. 

£,Hen, Farewell, my lord; [^To Lord Say J] trust 
not the Kentish rebels. 

Buck, Trust no body, for fear you be betray'd. 

Say, The trust I have is in mine innocence. 
And therefore am I bold and resolute. [Exeunt. 



SCENE V. 

Thaa'fne. The Tover, Enter Lord Scales,, and other*, on 
the Wall*. Then enter certain Citizen*, belova. 

Scales, How now ? is Jack Cade slain t 

1 Cit, No, my loid, nor likely to be slain ; for they 
have won the bridge, killing all those that withstand 
them : The lord mayor craves aid of your honour from 
the Tower, to defend the city from the rebels. 

Scales. Such aid as I can spare, you shall command ; 
But I am troubled here with them myself. 
The rebels have assay'd to win the Tower. 
3ut get you to Smithfield, and gather head. 
And thither will I send you Matthew Gough : 
Fight for your king, your country, and your live* ; 
And so farewell, for I must hence again. \_Exeunt. 
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SCENE VI. 

Theiome* Cannon Street, Enter Jack Cade, and hit Follov}- 
er*. He strikes his Staff on London-stone. 

Cade. Now is Mortimer lord of this city. And here, 
sitting upon London-stone, I charge and command, 
that, of the city's cost, the pissing-conduit run nothing 
but claret wine this first year of our reign. And now, 
henceforward, it shall be treason for any that calls 
me other than — lord Mortimer. 

Enter a Soldier, running. 

Sold* Jack Cade ! Jack Cade ! 

Cade, Knock him down there. [ They kill him. 

Smith, If this fellow be wise, hell never call you Jack 
Cade more ; I think, he hath a very fair warning. 

Dick, My lord, there's an army gathered together in 
Smithfield. 

Cade. Come then, let's go fight with them : but, first, 
go and set London- bridge on fire ; and, if you can, 
bum down the Tower too. Come, let's away. [Exeunt. 

SCENE vn. 

The same. Smithfield. Alarutn. Enter, on one side. Cade 
and his Company ; on the other. Citizens, and the Kin^s For* 
ces, headed by Matthew Go ugh. They fight ; the Citizens 
are routed, and Matthew Gough is slain. 

Cade. So, sirs : — Now go some and pull down the 
Savoy ; others to the inns of court ; down with them all. 

£>ick. I have a suit unto your lordship. 

Cade. Be it a lordship, thou shalt have it for that 
word. 

Dick. Only, that the laws of England may come out 
of your mouth. 

John. Mass, Hwill be sore law then ; for he was 
thrust in the mouth with a spear, and 'tis not whole yet. 

[.daide. 
„ . or his 
breath stinks with eating toasted cheeseT [Aside. 

Cade. I have thought upon it, it shall be so. Away* 
burn all the records of the realm ;3 my mouth shall be 
the parliament of England. 

fs] Little more than half a centary had elapted firom tlie tim« of wiitto* 
this play , before a limilar proposal was actaauly made in pWliaiMBt. Mri 
op Bamet in hti life of Sir Matthew Hak/ Mfi : '« AMPg tki aMr M 
15 VOL. V. 
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John. Then we are like to have biting statutes, un- 
less his teeth be pulled out. [Aside. 
Cade. And henceforward all things shall be in common. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, a prize, a prize ! here's the lord 
Say, which sold the towns in France ; he that made us 
pay one and twenty fifteens, and one shilling to the 
pound, the last subsidy. 

Enter George Bevis, with the Lord Sat. 

Cade. Well, he shall be beheaded for it ten times.— 
Ah, thou say, thou serge, ^ nay, thou bi>ckram lord ! 
now art thou within point-blank of our jurisdiction re- 
gal. What canst thou answer to my majesty, for giving 
up of Normandy unto monsieur Basimecu, the dauphin 
of France ? Be it known unto thee by these presents, 
even the presence of lord Mortimer, that I am the besom 
that must sweep the court clean of such filth as thou art. 
Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of the 
realm, in erecting a grammar-school ; and whereas, be- . 
fore, our fore-fathers had no other books but the score 
and the tally, thou hast caused printing to be used;^ 
and, contrary to the king, his crown, and dignity, thou 
hast built a paper-mill. It will be proved to thy facCi 
that thou hast men about thee, that usually talk of a 
noun, and a verb ; and such abominable words, as no 
Christian ear can endure to hear. Thou hast appointed 
justices of peace, to call poor men before them about 
matters they were not able to answer. Moreover, thou 
hast put them in prison ; and because they could not 
read, thou hast hanged them ;* when, indeed, only for 
that cause they have been most worthy to live. Thou 
dost ride on a foot-cloth, dost thou not i 

Say. What of that? 

Cade. Marry, thou oughtest not to let thy horse wear 

mil - - ^ — ■ - - ■ ■ ■■- 

travagant motions made in this parliament (i. e. one of Oliver CtomweU'iO 
one was to destroy all the records in the Tower, and to settle the nation on 
a new foondation } So he (Sir M. Hale) took this province to hixDJBelf, to 
•how the madness of the pro^ition> the injustice of it, and the miicbicft 
that woold follow on it ; and did it with such clearness and strength of reason 
as not only satisfied all sober persons (for it may be supposed that vras soon 
done) but stopt even the mouths of the frantic people themselves." REEO* 

[41 Say was the old word for iilk ; on this depends the series of degrada- 
dation, from say to ser^et from serge to buckrmm. JOHNS. 

rcl Shakspeare is a little too early with this accusation. 10HNS. 

[5] That ts, they were hanged because thev could not claim the benefit oC 
energy. JOHNS, 
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a cloak, ? when honester men than thou go in their hose 
and doublets.^ 

Dick. And work in their shirt too ; as myself, for 
example, that am a butcher. 

Say, You men of Kent, — 

Dick, What say you of Kent ? 

Say, Nothing but this : 'Tis bona terra, mala gens. 

Cade. Away with him, away with him! he speaks Latin. 

Say, Hear me but speak, and bear me where you wilL 
Kent, in the commentaries Caesar writ. 
Is term'd the civil'st place of all this isle : 
Sweet is the country, because full of riches ; 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy ; 
Which makes me hope you are not void of pity. 
I sold not Maine, I lost not Normandy ; 
Yet, to recover them, would lose my life. 
Justice with favour have I always done ; 
Prayers and tears have mov'd me, gifts could never. 
When have I aught exacted at your hands, 
Kent to maintain, the king, the realm, and you ?* 
Large gifts have I bestow'd on learned clerks, 
Because my book preferr'd me to the king : 
And — seeing ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven,—- 
Unless you be possess'd with devilish spirits, 
You cannot but forbear to murder me. 
This tongue hath parley'd unto foreign kings 
For your behoof,^ — 

Cade, Tut ! when struck'st thou one blow in the field ? 

iSat/.Great men have reaching hands : oft have I struck 
Those that I never saw, and struck them dead. 

Geo, O monstrous coward ! what, to come behind 
folks .' 

Say, These cheeks are pale for watching for your 
good. 

Cade, Give him a box o'the ear, and that will make 
'em red again. 

Say, Long sitting to determine poor men's causes 

[7] A foot-cloth was a kind of housing* which covered the bodr of the 
horse, and almost reached the ground. It was sometimes made or velvety 
and bordered with gold lace. MAL. 

[8] This is a reproach truly characteristical. Nothing giw so aiaeh of^ 
fence to the lower ranks of mankind, as the sight of toperfloteica mmnAj 
ostentations. JOHNS. 

[9] I am inclintd to think Kent slipped into thii u iW H l gl by dMMHMl' 
WOQid read .—When hive I aaght exacted at your mliHliy ■ /*»_ 

^vT to maintain the king, die tttim% wA fW r e . 
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Hath make me full of sickness and diseases. 

Cade, Ye shall have a hempen caudle then, and the 
pap of a hatchet. 

Dick, Why dost thou quiver, man .' 

Say, The palsy, and not fear, provoketh me. 

Cade, Nay, he nods at us ; as who should say, I'll be 
even with you. Til sec if his head will stand steadier 
on a pole, or no : Take him away and behead him. 

Say, Tell me, wherein have I offended most } 
Have I affeced wealth, or honour ; speak i 
Are my chests fiU'd up with extorted gold ? 
Is my apparel sumptuous to behold ? 
Whom have I injur'd, that ye seek my death .' 
These hands are free from guiltless blood-shedding. 
This breast from harbouring foul deceitful thoughts. 
O, let me live ! 

Cade. I feel remorse in myself with his words: but I'll 
bridle it : he shall die, an it be but for pleading so well 
for his life.' — Away with him ! he has a familiar under 
his tongue :^ he speaks not o'God's name. Go, take 
him away, I say, and strike off his head presently : and 
then break into his son-in-law's house, sir James Crom- 
er, and strike off his head, and bring them both upon 
two poles hither. 

All, It shall be done. 

Say, Ah, countrymen ! if when you make your 
prayers, 
God should be so obdurate as yourselves. 
How would it fare with your departed souls i 
And therefore yet relent, and save my life. 

Cade, Away with him, and do as I command ye. 

{^Exeunt some, with Lord Say. 
The proudest peer in the realm shall not wear a head 
on his shoulders, unless he pay me tribute ; there shall 
not a maid be married, but she shall pay to me her 
maidenhead ere they have it : Men shall hold of me 
in cafiite j and we charge and command, that their 
wives be as free as heart can wish, or tongue can tell. 

Dick, My lord, when shall we go to Cheapside, and 
take up commodities upon our bills f^ 

m »— — » I I ■ 11 I ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ 111. . ,— — 

[i] This seniintent is not merely designed as an expression of ferocioos 
triumph,, bat to mark, the eternal enmity which the vulgar bear to tlKMe of 
more liberal education and superior rank. The vulgar are alwaya ready to 
depreciate the talents which thev bf hold with envy, and insult the eminence 
which they despair to reach STEEV. 
[a] A familiar ii a daemoa who was supposed to attend at calk STEEIT 
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Cade, Marry, presently. 
Jill. O brave ! 

Re-enter Rebels^ with the head* of Lord Say, and his 

Son-in-lavf, 

Cade, Bat is not this braver ?— Let them kiss one ano- 
ther, for they lov'd well, when they were alive. Now 
part them again, lest they consult about the giving up of 
some more towns in France. Soldiers, defer the spoil of 
the city until night : for with these borne before us, in- 
stead of maces, will we ride through the streets ; and, 
at every corner, have them kiss. — Away ! [Exeunt^ 

SCENE VIII. 
SouthwarA. Alarum. Enter C adb, oTid all hi* Rabblement. 

Cade, Up Fish-street ! down Saint Magnus' comer \ 
kill and knock down ! throw them into Thames !— 

\jA Parley sounded^ then a Retreat. 
What noise is this I hear ? Dare any be so bold to 
sound retreat or parley, when I command them kill f 

JBnter Buckingham, and old Clifford, with Forces. 

Buck. Ay,here they be that dare and will disturb thee: 
Know, Cade, we come ambassadors from the king 
Unto the commons whom thou hast misled ; 
And here pronounce free pardon to them all. 
That will forsake thee, and go home in peace. 

Clif What say ye, countrymen ? will ye relent. 
And yield to mercy, whilst 'tis oflfer'd you ; 
Or let a rabble lead you to your deaths ? 
Who loves the king, and will embrace his pardon. 
Fling up his cap, and say— >God save his majesty ! 
Who hateth him, and honours not his father, 
Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake» 
Shake his weapon at us, and pass by. 

jill. God save the king ! God save the king ! 

Cade. What, Buckingham, and Clifford, are ye so 
brave ^•— And you, base peasants, do ye believe him ? 
will you needs be hanged with your pardons about your 
necks f Hath my sword therefore broke through London 
gates, that vou should leave me at the White Hart ia 
Southwark r I thought, ye would never have given eat 



Ca] Perh:q>s this is an equivoque alluding to the brmm htlist OT 
i^ith which the commons were anciently armed. PERCV. 

15* VOL. V. *^^:i 
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these arms, till you had recovered your ancient free- 
dom : but you are all recreants, and dastards ; and de- 
light to live in slavery to the nobility. Let them break 
your backs with burdens, take your houses over your 
heads, ravish your wives and daughters before your 
faces : For me, — I will make shift for one ; and so<— 
God's curse 'light upon you all ! 

AIL We'll follow Cade, we'll follow Cade. 

Clif, Is Cade the son of Henry the fifth. 
That thus you do exclaim — you'll go with him ? 
Will he conduct you through the heart of France^ 
And make the meanest of you earls and dukes ^ 
Alas, he hath no home, no place to fly to ; 
Nor knows he how to live, but by the spoil, 
Unless by robbing of your friends, and us. 
Wer't not a shame, that whilst you live at jar. 
The fearful French, whom you late vanquished. 
Should make a start o'er seas, and vanquish you ? 
Methinks, alr^dy, in this civil broil, 
I see them lording it in London streets. 
Crying— rr7/a5*eo«« / unto all they meet« 
Better, ten thousand base-born Cades miscarry. 
Than you should stoop unto a Frenchman's mercy. 
To France, to France, and get what you have lost ; 
Spare England, for it is your native coast : 
Henry hath money, you are strong and manly ; 
God on our side, doubt not of victorv. 

ML A Cliflford ! a Clifford ! we'll follow the king, 
and Clifford. 

Cade, Was ever feather so lightly blown to and fro, 
as this multitude ? the name of Henry the fifth hales 
them to an hundred mischiefs, and makes them leave 
Bne desolate. I see them lay their heads together, to 
surprise me : my sword make way for me, for here is 
BO staving.— In despight of the devils and hell, have 
through the very midst of you ! and heavens and honour 
be witness, that no want of resolution in me. but only 
my followers' base and ignominious treasons, makes m€} 
betake me to my heels. \^ExU» 

Buck, What, is he fled ? go some, and follow him ; 
And he, that brings his head unto the king, 
Shall have a thousand crowns for his reward.— 

[Exeunt some of them. 
Follow me, soldiers ; we'll devise a mean 
To reconcile you all unto the king. [pAxeunt^ 
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SCENE IX. 

Kenelviorth Ctutle, Enter King Henrv, ^een MAaciiRBTi 
€tnd S0MERSBT9 on the Terrace of the Castle* 

K.Hen, Was ever king that joy'd an earthly throne. 
And could command no more content than I i 
No sooner was I crept out of my cradle, 
But I was made a king, at nine months old : 
Was never subject long'd to be a king, 
As I do long and wish to be a subject. 

Enter Buckingham a/icf Clifford. 

Buck, Health, and glad tidings, to your majesty ! 
K.Hen. Why, Buckingham, is the traitor, Cade, 
surpris'd ? 
Or is he but retir'd to make him strong ? 

Enter f below ^ a great number of Cade'« Follower a ^ 
with Haltera about their Necks, 

Clif. He's fled, my lord, and all his powers do yield ; 
And humbly thus, with halters on theii; necks, 
Expect your highness' doom, of life, or death. 

jk.Hen» Then, heaven, set ope thy everlasting gates; 
To entertain my vows of thanks and praise ! — 
Soldiers, this day have you redeem'd your lives, 
And show'd how well you love your prince and country ; 
Continue still in this so good a mind. 
And Henry, though he be infortunate. 
Assure yourselves, will never be unkind : 
And so, with thanks, and pardon to you all, 
I do dismiss you to your several countries. 

Ml, God save the king ! God save the king ! 

Enter a Messenger, 

Mea9, Please it your grace to be advertised. 
The duke of York is newly come from Ireland : 
And with a puissant and a mighty power, 
Of G allow glasses, and stout Kernes,^ 
Is marching hitherward in proud array ; 
And still proclaimeth, as he comes along. 
His arms are only to remove from thee 
The duke of Somerset, whom he terms a traitor. 

K,Hen, Thus stands my state, 'twixt Cade and York 

distressed ; 

• . ■ ■ ■ 

[43 These ipfere two orders of foot-soldiers among the Irish. ST£EV< 



J 
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Like to a ship, that, having 'scap'd a tempest. 
Is straightway calm'd and boarded with a pirate : 
But now is Cade driven back, bis men dispersed ; 
And now is York in arms to second him.— 
I pray thee, Buckingham, go forth and meet him ; 
And ask him, what's the reason of these arms. 
Tell him, I'll send duke Edmund to the Tower ;— » 
And, Somerset} we will commit thee thither. 
Until his army be dismiss'd from him. 

Som. My lord, 
I'll yield myself to prison willingly, 
Or unto death, to do my country good. 

K,Hen, In any case, be not too rough in terms ; 
For he is fierce, and cannot brook hard language. 

Buck. I will, my lord ; and doubt not so to deal. 
As all things shall redound unto your good. 

K,Hen. Come, wife, let's in, and learn to govern , 
better ; 
For yet may England curse my wretched reig;n. \\Exe» 

SCENE X. 

KenU InTLtCs Garden. Enter CA9n, 

Cade. Fye on ambition ! fye on myself ; that have a 
sword, and yet am ready to famish ! These five days 
have I hid me in these woods ; and durst not peep out» 
for all the country is lay'd for me ; but now am I so 
hungry, that if I might have a lease of my life for a thou- 
sand years, I could stay no longer. Wherefore, on a 
brick-wall have I climbed into this garden ; to see if I 
can eat grass, or pick a sallet another while, which ii 
not amiss to cool a man's stomach this hot weather. 
And, I think, this word sallet was born to dome good : 
for, many a time, but for a sallet, my brain-pan' ^ad 
been cleft with a brown bill ; and, many a time, when X 
have been dry, and bravely marching, it hath served me 
instead of a quart-poL to drink in ; and now the word 
sallet must serre me to feed on. 

Enter Id en, with Servant 9. 

Iden, Lord, who could live turmoiled in the coart. 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these f 

[5] A corruption from the French salui, taken, I sappMe« fron th« tcito> 
tnrMlphrasej the helmet of salvation* Brain-pau» for slulU OCCVFI* I thiu* 
!jiWicklifr«traiuUtionof3FiM;ffjzix,53. WHALLST. 
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This small inheritance, my father left me, 
Contenteth me, and is worth a monarchy. 
I seek not to wax great by other's waning ; 
Or gather wealth, I care not with what envy ; 
Sufficeth, that I have maintains my state, 
And sends the poor well pleased from my gate. 

Cade, Here's the lord of the soil come to seize me for 
a stray, for entering his fee-simple without leave. Ah, 
Tillain, thou wilt betray me, and get a thousand crowns 
of the king for carrying my head to him ; but I'll make 
thee eat iron like an ostrich, and swallow my sword 
like a great pin, ere thou and I part. 

Iden. Why, rude companion, whatsoe'er thou be^- 
I know thee not ; Why then should I betray thee ? 
Is't not enough, to break into my garden. 
And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds. 
Climbing my walls in spite of me the owner, 
But thou wilt brave me with these saucy terms ? 

Cade, Brave thee ? ay, by the best blood that ever 
was broached, and beard thee too. Look on me well : I 
have eat no meat these five days ; yet, come thou and 
thy five men, and if I do not leave you all as dead as a 
door nail, I pray God, I may never eat grass more. 

Iden, Nay, it shall ne'er be said, while England stands^ 
That Alexander Iden, an esquire of Kent, 
Took odds to combat a poor famish'd man. 
Oppose thy sted fast-gazing eyes to mine, 
See if thou canst outface me with thy looks. 
55et limb to limb, and thou art far the lesser ; 
Thy hand is but a finger to my fist ; 
Thy leg a stick, compared with this truncheon ; 
My foot shall fight with all the strength thou hast ; 
And if mine arm be heaved in the air, 
Thy grave is digg'd already in the earth. 
As for more words, whose greatness answers words,* 
Let this my sword report what speech forbears. 

Cade. By my valour, the most complete champion 
that ever I heard.— Steel, if thou turn the edge, or cut 
not the burly-boned clown in chines of beef, ere thou 
sleep in thy sheath, I beseech God on my knees, thou 
mayest be turned to hobnails. \They fight, Cabe Jails,'] 
O, I am slain ! famine,and no other.hath slain me : let ten 
I I ■ 1 1 I ■ ■ I I I II 1 

[61 Ftr mert nvords, whose ix>mp and tumour may answer^ words, and otAjf 
words, I sball forbear them, and refer the rat to my fword, |0{1N& 
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thousand devils come against me, and give me but the 
ten meals I have lost, and I'd defy them all. Wither, 
garden ; and be henceforth a burying-place to all that 
do dwell in this house, because the uncon<]fuered sool of 
Cade is fled. 

Iden,Wx. Cade that I have slain,that monstrous traitor? 
Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed, 
And hang thee o'er my tomb, when 1 am dead : 
Ne'er shall this blood be wiped from thy point ; 
But thou shalt wear it as a herald's coat. 
To emblaze the honour that thy master got. 

Cade, Iden, farewell ; and be proud of thy victory : 
Tell Kent from me, she hath lost her best man, and ex- 
hort all the world to be cowards ; for I, that never fear- 
ed any, am vanquished by famine, not by valour. XDie9, 

Ide.liovf much thou wrong'st me,«hcaven be my judge. 
Die, damned wretch, the curse of her that bear thee T 
And as I thrust thy body in with my sword, 
So wish I, I might thrust thy soul to hell.* 
Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
Unto a dunghill, which shall be thy grave. 
And there cut off thy most ungracious head ; 
Which ] will bear in triumph to the king, 
Leaving thy trunk for crows to feed upon. 

lExitf dragging out the body. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I— 7%e same. Fields between JDartford and Biack' 
heath. The King^s Camp on one side. On the other, enter 
York attended, 'with Drum and Colours : his Forcee at some 
distance. 

Tork. 
FROM Ireland thus comes York, to claim his right. 
And pluck the crown from feeble Henry's head : 
Ring, bells, aloud ; bum, bonfires, clear and bright. 
To entertain great England's lawful king. 
Ah, sancta majestaa ! who would not buy thee dear f 



i*M«» 



Fs] That is. in supposing that 1 am proud of my vi«t«:.rv. JOHNS. 

[oj Not to dwell upon the wickedness of this horrid wish, with -whiA 
Iden debases his character, the whole speech is wiid andconliiied. To drew 
a man hy the heels, headlong is somewhat difficult ; nor can I discover Mrw 
the dunghill would be his grave, if his trunk were left to be fed opoa Df 
crows. These I conceive not to be the faults of comipcioa bat aegMvenoe) 
apd therefore do not attempt correction. JOHNS. 
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Let them obey, that know not how to rule ; 

This hand was made to handle nought but gold : 

I cannot give due action to my words. 

Except a sword, or scepter, balance it. 

A scepter shall it have, have I a soul ;^ 

On which 1*11 toss the flower-de-luce of France. 

Enter Buckingham. 

Whom have we here } Buckingham, to disturb roe ? 
The king hath sent him, sure : I must dissemble. 
Buck, York, if thou meanest well, I greet thee well. 
York, Humphrey of Buckingham,! accept thy greeting. 
Art thou a messenger, or come of pleasure ? 

Buck, A messenger from Henry, our dread liege, 
To know the reason of these arms in peace ; 
Or why, thou— being a subject as I am, — 
Against thy oath and true allegiance sworn, 
Should'st raise so great a power without his leave. 
Or dare to bring thy force so near the court. 

ForAr.Scarce can I speak,my choler is so great.'^ 
O, I could hew up rocks, and fight with flint, I 
I am so angry at these abject terms ; I 

And now, like Ajax Telamonius, I 

On sheep or oxen could I spend my fury ! fAeide . 

I am far better born than is the king ; 
More like a king, more kingly in my thoughts : 
Bat I must make fair weather yet a while. 
Till Henry be more weak, and I more strong.— « 
O Buckingham, I pr'ythee, pardon me. 
That I have given no answer all this while ; 
My mind was troubled with deep melancholy. 
The Cause why I have brought this army hither, 
Is-.to remove proud Somerset from the king. 
Seditious to his grace, and to the state. 

Buck. That is too much presumption on thy part : 
But if thy arms be to no other end. 
The king hath yielded unto thy demand ; 
The duke of Somerset is in the Tower. 
York, Upon thine honour, is he prisoner ? 
Buck, Upon mine honour, he is prisoner. 
York, Then, Buckingham, I do dismiss my powers.— 
Soldiers, I thank you all ; disperse yourselves ; 

Crl I read r—A sceptre shall it hare, have I a stuord. York obierves that 
his oand muse be employed with a sword or scepter ; he then natoraUj oh- 
senres, that he has a sword* and resolvet that, if he has a tword^ he wUl 
have a icepter. JOHNS. 
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Meet me to-morrow in Saint George's field. 
You shall have pay, and every thing you wish. 
—And let my sovereign, virtuous Henry, 
Command my eldest son, — nay, all my sons. 
As pledges of my fealty and love, 
I'll send them all as willing as I live ; 
Lands, goods, horse, armour, any thing I have 
Is to his use, so Somerset may die. 

Buck, York, I commend this kind submission : 
We twain will go into his highness' tent. 

Enter King Henry, attended, 

K,Hen, Buckingham, doth York intend no harmtous, 
That thus he marcheth with thee arm in arm ? 

York, In all submission and humility, 
York doth present himself unto your highness. 

K,Hen, Then what intend these forces thou dost bring? 

York, To heave the traitor Somerset from hence ; 
And fight against that monstrous rebel, Cade, 
Who since I heard to be discomfited. 

Enter Id en, with Cade'« Head, 

Iden, If one so rude, and of so mean condition, 
May pass into the presence of a king, 
Lo, I present your grace a traitor's head, 
The head of Cade, whom I in combat slew. 

K,Hen, The head of Cade ?— Great God, how jast 
art thou ! — 
O, let me view his visage being dead. 
That living wrought me such exceeding trouble. 
Tell me, my friend, art thou the man that slew him ? 

Iden, I was, an't like your majesty. 

K,Hen, How art thou call'd } and what is thy degree? 

Iden, Alexander Iden, that's my name ; 
A poor esquire of Kent, that loves his king. 

Buck, So please it you, my lord, 'twere not ami89 
He were created knight for his good service. 

jr.^cn.Iden, kneeldown; IHe kneei8,'\Rise up a knight. 
We give thee for reward a thousand|marks ; 
And will, that thou henceforth attend on us. 

Iden, May Iden live to merit such a bounty, 
And never live but true unto his liege t 

K.Hen, See, Buckingham ! Somerset comes with the 
queen ; 
Go, bid her hide him quickly from the duke. 
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Enter Queen Margaret and Somerset. 

Q.Mar. For thousand Yorks he shall not hide his head. 
Bat boldly stand, and front him to his face. 

York, now now ! Is Somerset at liberty ? 
Then, York, unloose thy long-imprison'd thoughts, 
And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. 
Shall I endure the sight of Somerset i — 
False king ! why hast thou broken faith with me, 
Knowing how hardly I can brook abuse ? 
King did I call thee ? no, thou art not king ; 
Not fit to govern and rule multitudes, 
Which dar'st not, no, nor canst not rule a traitor. 
That head of thine doth not become a crown ; 
Thy hand is made to grasp a palmer's staff. 
And not to grace an awful princely scepter. 
That gold must round engirt these brows of mine ; 
Whose smile and frown, like to Achilles* spear. 
Is able with the change to kill and cure. 
Here is a hand to hold a scepter up. 
And with the same to act controlling laws. 
Give place ; by heaven, thou shalt rule no more 
O'er him, whom heaven created for thy ruler. 

Som, O monstrous traitor !— I arrest thee, York, 
Of capital treason 'gainst the king and crown : 
Obey, audacious traitor ; kneel for grace. 

York, Would'st have me kneel i first let me ask of 
these. 
If they can brook I bow a knee to man.-^ 
Sirrah, call in my sons to be ray bail ; 

[Exit an Attendant. 
I know, ere they will have me go to ward, 
They'll pawn their swords for my enfranchisement. 

Q.Mar, Call hither Clifford ; bid him come amain, 
To say, if that the bastard boys of York 
Shall be the surety for their traitor father. 

York, O blood-bespotted Neapolitan, 
Outcast of Naples, England's bloody scourge ! 
The sons of York, thy betters in their birth. 
Shall be their father's bail ; and bane to those 
That for my surety will refuse the boys. 

Eater Edward and Rxchakd Plant agknet, vtith Forces, 
at one side ; at the other, taith Forces also, old Clifvobd and 
his Son, 

See, where they come ; I'll warrant they^l make it good* 

16 VOL. V. 
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Q,Mar, And here comes Clifford, to deny their bail. 
Cl\f, Health and all happiness to my lord the kin|; ! 

York, I thank thee, Clifford : Say» what news with 
thee^ 
Nay, do not fright us with an angry look : 
We are thy sovereign, Clifford, kneel again ; 
For tl^ mistaking so, wc pardon thee.. 

Clif. This is my king, York, I do not mistake ; 
But thou mistak'st me much, to think I do : — 
To Bedlam with him ! is the man grown mad ? 

K.Hen, Ay, Clifford; a bedlam and ambitious hamoor 
Makes him oppose himself against his king. 

Clif, He is a traitor ; let him to the Tower, 
And chop away that factious pate of his. 

Q,Mar. He is arrested, but will not obey ; 
His sons, he says, shall give their words for him. 

York, Will you not, sons ? 

Edw, Ay, noble father, if our words will serve. 

Rich, And if words will not, then our weapons shall. 

Clif, Why, what a brood of traitors have we here ! 

York, Look in a glass, and call thy image so ; 
I am thy king, and thou a false-heart traitor.— 
Call hither to the stake my two brave bears,* 
That, with the very shaking of their chains. 
They may astonish these fell lurking curs ; 
Bid Salisbury, and Warwick, come to me. 

Drums, Enter Warwick and Salisbury, «uiVA Forces. 

Cli/. Are these thy bears f we'll bate thy bears to death. 
And manacle the bear-ward in their chains. 
If thou dar'st bring them to the baiting-place. 

Rich, Oft have J seen a hot overweening cur 
Run back and bite, because he was withheld ; 
Who, being suffer'd with the bear's fell paw. 
Hath clapp'd his tail between his legs, and cry'd : 
And such a piece of service will you do. 
If you oppose yourseliws to match lord Warwick. 

Clif, Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigested lump. 
As crooked in thy manners as thy shape ! 

York, Nay, we shall heat you thoroughly' anon. 

'Ciif, Take heed, lest by your heat you barn your- 
selves. 

[81 The Nevils earls oF Warwick had a Bear and ragged Stafftr their 
•flOjpiuance. HAWKINS« ' 
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I 

K.Hen. Why, Warwick, hath thy knee forgot to 
bow ?— 
Old Salisbury .-—shame to thy silver hair. 
Thou mad misleader of thy brain-sick son !— 
What, wilt thou on thy death-bed play the ruffian, 
And seek for sorrow with thy spectacles ^ 
O, where is faith f O, where is loyalty ? 
If it be banish 'd from the frosty head, 
Where shall it find a harbour in the earth ?— - 
Wilt thou go dig a grave to find out war. 
And shame thine honourable age with blood I 
Why art thou old, and want'st experience ^ 
Or wherefore dost abuse it, 'f thou hast it i 
For shame ! in duty bend thy knee to me, 
That bows unto the grave with mickle age. 

Sal. My lord, I have consider*d with myself 
The title of this most renowned duke ; 
And in my conscience do repute has grace 
The rightful heir to England's royal seat. 

K.Hen, Hast thou not sworn allegiance unto me / 

SaL I have. 

K.Hen* Canst thou dispense with heaven for such an 
oatb^ 

SaL It is great sin, to swear unto a sin ; 
But greater sin, to keep a sinful oath. 
Who can be bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murderous deed, to rob a man, 
To force a spotless virgin's chastity. 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony. 
To wring the widow from her customed right ; 
And have no other reason for this wrong. 
But that he was bound by a solemn oath ? 

Q.Mar, A subtle traitor needs no sophister. 

K.Hen. Call Buckingham, and bid him arm himself. 

York. Call Buckingham, and all the friends thou hast, 
I am resolv'd for death, or dignity. 

Clif. The first I warrant thee, if dreams prove true* 

War. You were best to go to bed, and dream again. 
To keep thee from the tempest of the field. 

Clif. I am resolv'd to bear a greater storm, 
Than any thou canst conjure up to-day ; 
And that I'll write upon thy burgonet,* 
Might I but know thee by thy household badge. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' III iM I I ■ Mi m 11 I III 

C9j Bargcmet— is helmet. JOHNS. 
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War. Now, by my father's badge, old Neiril's crest, 
The rampant bear chain*d to the ragged staff. 
This day I'll wear aloft my bargonet, 
(As on a mountain-top the cedar shows. 
That keeps his leaves in spite of any storm). 
Even to affright thee with the view thereof. 

Clif» And from thy burgonet I'll rend thy bear 
And tread it under foot with all contempt, 
Despight the bear-ward that protects the bear. 

Y.Clif, And so to arms, victorious father. 
To quell the rebels, and their complices. 

Rich, Fie ! charity, for shame ! speak not in spite. 
For you shall sup with Jeau Christ fought. 

Y. Clif. Foul stigmatic, ' that's more than thou canst tell. 

Rich, If not in heaven, you'll surely sup in hell, 

[Exeunt severally' 

SCENE II. 

Saint Aibant, Alarutni : Excursions. Enter Warwick. 

War, Clifford of Cumberland, 'tis Warwick calls I 
And if thou dost not hide thee from the bear, 
;(^ow, — when the angry trumpet sounds alarm. 
And dying men's cries do fill the empty air,— ^ 
Clifford, I say, come forth, and fight with me ! 
Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland, 
Warwick is hoarse with calling thee to arms. 

Enter York. 
—How now, my noble lord ? what, all a-foot ? 

York, The deadly-handed Clifford slew my steed : 
But match to match I have encounter'd him. 
And made a prey for carrion kites and crows 
Even of the bonny beast he lov'd so well. 

^n/^r Clifford. 
War, Of one or both of us the time is come. 
Yark, Hold, Warwick, seek thee out some ojher chace, ' 
For I myself must hunt this deer to death. 

War, Then, nobly, York ; 'tis for a crown thoii> 
fight'st.— 
As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day. 
It grieves my soul to leave thee unassail'd. [Exit War. 

IX\ ^ itirm^ic is one on whom nature has set a mark of deformitx«.fL 
stigma. STEEV.-.— A stirmatic originally and properly signified 8 f0t^ 
son who hM heea branded •wijak a hot iron ftr some <r2ni«« MAI«« 



f. What seest thou in me, York ? why dost thoit 

pause ? 
rk. With thy brave beariTig should I be in love, 
hat thou art so fest mine enemy. 
f. Nor should thy prowess want praise and esteem, 
hat 'tis shewn ignobly, and in treason. 
rk. So let it help me now against thy sword, 
in justice and true right express it ! 
f. My soul and body on the action both !— 
rk, A dreadful lay !* — Address thee instantly. 

[Fights and Clifv orb /alh.^ 
f. La Jin couronne lea eeuvres, [Dies. 

rk. Thus war hath given thee peace, for thou art still. 
i with his soul, heaven, if it be^ thy will ! [-ExiV. 

Enter Young Clifford. 

'^lijf. Shame and confusion ! all is on the rout ; 

frames disorder, and disorder wounds 

re it should guard. O war, thou son of hell, 

01 angry heavens do make their minister, 

w in the frozen bosoms of our part 

oals of vengeance I'*— Let no soldier fly ; 

lat is truly dedicate to war, 

no self-love ; nor he, that loves himself, 

not essentially, but by circumstance, 

name of valpur. — O, let the vile world end, 

[Seeing his dead fat her, 
the premised flames of the last day 
earth and heaven together !' 
let the general trumpet blow bis blast* 
cularities and petty sounds 
;ase ! — Wast thou ordain'd, dear father, 
•se thy youth in peace, and to achieve 

L dreadfal wager, a tremecidoos stake. JOHNS. 

mr anthor, in making Clifford fall by the hand of York, has departed 
le truth of history ; a practice not uncommon to him when he doe« 
tost to make his cliaracters considerable. This circumstHncct how 
jrves to prepare the reader or spectator for the vr nseance afterwards 
y aif&rd's son on York and Rutland It is remarkable, that at the 
ng of the third part, of this historical play> the poet has forgot thi9 
nee, and there represents Cliifbnl's death as it reallv haf^ned : 
" Lord Clifford and lord Stafford all abre.ist 
**Charg'd our main battle's front ; and breaUngin* 
"Were by the swords of common soldiers slain." PERCY:. 

rhis phrase is scriptural. So in the 140th Psalm : '< Let hot burning 
11 upon them." STEEV. 

Premised, for sent before their time. The sense is> let the flames, 
Ni fbr tlie last day^i be sent now. WARB. 
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The silver livery of advised age ;• 

And, in thy reverence, and thy chair-days, thns 

To die in ruffian battle ^ — Even at this sight. 

My heart is turn*d to stone : and, while 'tis miDet 

It shall be stony. York not our old men spares ; 

No more will I their babes : tears virginal 

Shall be to me even as the dew to fire ; 

And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims^ 

Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. 

Henceforth, I will not have to do with pity ; 

Meet 1 an infant of the house of York, 

Into as many gobbets will I cut it. 

As wild Medea young Absyrtus did :^ 

In cruelty will I seek/out my fame. 

Come, thou new ruin of old Clifford's house ; 

{Taking up, the body. 
As did ^neas old Anchises bear. 
So bear I thee upon my manly shoulders : 
But then ^neas bare a living load. 
Nothing so heavy as these woes of mine. [Exit* 

Enter Richard Plantagenet and ^ouilvlz^t^ fightings mi 

Somerset is tilled. 

Rich. So, lie thou there ;— 
For, underneath an ale-house' paltry sign, 
The Castle in St. Alban's, Somerset 
Hath made the wizard famous in his death.* 
Sword, hold thy temper ; heart, be wrathful still ; 
Priests pray for enemies, but princes kill. [Exit, 

Alarums : ExeuraionB. Enter King Henry, Queen 
Mar&aret, and others^ retreating. 

p. Afar. Away , my lord ! you are slow ; for shame, away ! 
K.Hen, Can we outrun the heavens ? good Marga- 
ret, stay. 
Q. Afcr.What are you made of ? you'll not fight nor fly : 
Now is it manhood, wisdom, and defence, 

[6] Advised is cautious, comiderate. STEEY. 

[7} When Medea fled wich Jason from CoIcho», she murdered her brotber 
Absyrtos, .«nd cat his body into several pieces, that her father might be pre- 
vented for some time from pursuing her. See Ovid* Tris^ Lib. III. El. 9. 

MAL. 
[8] The denth of Somerset here aecomplishes that equivocal prediction 
given by Jourdan the witch, concerning this duke : 
" Let him shnn Castles : 
Safer shall he be upon thr sandy plains. 
Than whpre Castlf s. mounted, stand." 
i. e» the repreaentaciou of a castk* oiosnted for a sign^ THEOSAIt flC 
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To give the enemy way ; and to secure us 
By what we can, which can no more but fly« 

[Alarum afar off. 
If you be ta'en, we then should see the bottom 
Of all our fortunes : but if we haply scape^ 
(As well we may, if not through your neglect,) 
We shall to London get ; where you are lovM ; 
And where this breach, now in our fortunes made. 
May readily be stopp'd. 

Enter young Clifford. 

Y.Clif* But that my heart's on future mischief set, 
I would speak blasphemy ere bid you fly ; 
But fly you must ; uncurable discomfit 
Reigns in the hearts of all our present parts.' 
Away, for your relief ! and we will live 
To see their day, and them our fortune give : 
Away, my lord, away ! [Exeunf. 

^CENE m. 

Reldt near Saint AiboM, Alarum .* Retreat. Flourish : then 
enter York, Richard Plantagenet, Warwick, p0 
Soldiers, voith J^rum and Coloun. 

York. Of Salisbury, who can report of him ; 
That winter lion, who, in rage, forgets 
Aged contusions and all brush of time ; ' 
And, like a gallant in the brow of youth,* 
Repairs him with occasion P this happy day 
Is not itself, nor have we won one foot, 
If Salisbury be lost. 

Rich, My noble father. 
Three times to-day I help him to his horse. 
Three times bestrid him, thrice I led him off, 
Persuaded him from any further act : 
But still, where danger was, still there I met him ; 
And like rich hangings in a homely house, 
So was his will in his old feeble body. 
But, noble aS he is, look where he comes. 

fgl Part and party were synonymously used. STEEV. 

CO Read, bruise of time. WARS. The brush of time, is the gradual 

detrition of time. STEEV. 

[a] I read,— the bloiu of youth ; the blossom, the sprine. JOHNS. 

The bro^ of youth is the heieht of youth, as the brow of a hill is its sum- 
mil. STEEV. 
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£nter Salisbury. 

Sal, Now, by my sword, well hast thoa £boght to-day ; 
By the nass, so did we all.— 1 thank yoa, Richard : 
God knows, how long it is I have to live ; 
And it hath pleas'd him, that three times to*day 
You have defended me from imminent death.— 
Well, lords, we have not got that which we have ;' 
'Tis not enough our foes are at this time fled. 
Being opposites of such repairing nature. ^ 

York. 1 know, our safety is to follow them ; 
For, as I hear, the king is fled to London, 
To call a present ceart ef parliament. 
Let us pursue him, ere the writs go forth ?— 
What says lord Warwick ? shall we after them ? 

War. After them ! nay, before them, rf we can. 
Now by my faith, lords, 'twas a glorious day : 
Saint Alban's -battle, won by famous York, 
Shall be etemiz'd in all age to come;-** 
Sound, drums and trumpets ; — and to London all : 
And more such days as these to us befall ! {JEjceunt, 



[3] i. e. we have not tecared« we are not sure of retaining, that wldch we 
have ac^aired. MAL. 
[4] Being enemies that are Ukeljr lo soon to raHf and recovtr thCBMtf vei 

from this defeat. MAL. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

THE three parts of King Henry VI. are suspec ted, by Mr. 
Theobald, of being supposititious, and are declared, by Dr. 
Warburton, to be certainly not Shakspeare's. Mr. Theo- 
bald's suspicion arises from some obsolete words ; but the 
phr^seolo^ is like the rest of our author's style, and single 
vrords, of nviiich however I do not observe more than two, 
can conclude little. Dr. Warburton gives no reason, but I 
suppose him to judge upon deeper principles and more com- 
prehensive ^ews, and to draw his opinion from the general 
effect and spirit of the composition, which he thinks inferior 
to the other historical plays. 

From mere inferiority nothing can be inferred ; in the pro- 
ductions of wit there will be inequality. Sometimes judgment 
-will err, and sometimes the matter itsielf will defeat the artist. 
Of every author's works, one will be the best, and one will be 
the worst Th* colours are not equally pleasing, nor the at- 
titudes equally graceful, in all tlie pictures of Titian or Rey- 
nolds. 

Dissimilitude of style, and heterogeneousness of sentiment, 
may sufficiently show that a work does not really belong to 
the reputed author. But in these plays no such marks of spu- 
riousness are found. The diction, the versification, and the fig^ 
ures, are Shakspeare's. These plays, considered, without regara 
to characters and incidents, merely as narratives in verse, are 
more happily conceived, and more accurately finished than 
those of K. yohn, Richard II. or the tragick scenes of King 
Henry IV and V If we take these plays From Shakspeare, to 
-whom shall they be g^ven ? Wliat author of that age had the 
same easiness of expression, and fiuency of numbers ? 

Having considered the evidence given by the plays them- 
selves, and found it in their favour, let us now inquire what 
oorroboraUon can be grained from other testimony. They are 
ascribed to Shakspeare by the first editors, whose attestation 
may be received in questions of fact, however unskilfully they 
superintended their edition. They seem to be declared genu- 
ine by the voice of Shakspeare himself, who refers to the sec- 
ond i^y in his efulogue to King Henry V. and apparently con- 
nects the first Act of KingJRichard III. with the last of The 
Third Part of King Henry VI. If it be objected that the plays 
were popular, and that therefore he alluded to them as well 
known { it may be answered, with equal probabiUty, that the 
natural passions of a poet would have disposed him to separate 
Ids own works ftom those of an inferior hand. And* indeedt 
if an author's own testimony is to be overthrown by specula- 
tive criticisn^ iy> sum can be any longer secure of Uteravy 
reputation. joBysov. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

King Henry the Sixth : 

ISiDW AKD ^firince of Wales , his son, 

Lewis XI. king of France. 

Duke (^/'Somerset. Duke <2/'Exeter.'^ Ltirds on 
Marlo/OxwoKD ^ar/ o/Northum- y ^ ^ , 
BERLAND. ^ar/ o/^WestmorEland. T^.^ ^ 
Lord Clifford. J 

Richard Plantagenet, duke of York : 

Edward, earl ofMarch^ afterwards king'\ 
Edward ir, I 

Edmund, earl of But lav d^ >Ai« sons* 

George, afterwards duke of Clarence ^ I 

Richard, afterwards duke of Glocester^ J 

Duke ojTNoRFOLK, 

Marquis q/* Montague, 

Earl q^ Warwick. I ^^^^ ^^^^ ^y. jork^sfiarty' 

liar/ o/^ Pembroke, >^ ^ i y 

Lord Hastings, 

Lord Stafford, 

Sir John Mortimer, l„^^f^^ -^ -t^ j,,i.^ ^r v^%> 

«tr Hugh Mortimer. 5""^^^^ '^ '^^ ''''*^ ^ ^'^*' 

HE.}iKYt earl of Eichmond, a youth. 

Lord RiYERS, brother to Lady Grey. Sir Willi AM 
Stanley. Sir John Montgomery. Sir John 
SoMERviLLE. Tutor to RUTLAND. Mauor of 
York, Lieutenant of the Tower, A Nobleman. 
Two Keefiers, A Huntsman, A Son that has killed 
his Father. A Father that has killed his Son. 

?ueen Margaret. 
ady Grey, afterwards queen to Edward IV. 
Bona, sister to the French queen. 

Soldiers y and other Attendants on king Henry and 
king Edward i Messengers^ Watchmen^ life. • 

SCE^E^ during part of the third Act, in France | 
during all the rest of the Flay^ in England. 



of King Henry the K/.— The action af this play (which wts 
dcr this title. The true Tragedy of Richard Duke ef Terkt 
Henry the Sixth ; or. The Second J*art ^fthe Cententienei 



The Third Part of King Henry the K/.— The action af this fHaii^ (which wts 
at first printed one 
mnd the nod King 




Edward V. [November 4. 1 471 80 that this hiitory takat in dte IM«€ «r 
fttll sixteen years. THEOBALD. 



THIRD PART OF 

KING HENRY VI. 



ACTL 

SCENE h~-^London. The Parliament' House. Drums. Stine 
Soldiers of York'* Party break in. Then, enter the Duke of 
. York, Edward, Richard, NoRrOLK, Montague, War- 
wick, ami others^ with vshite Roses in their Hats. * 

J. WONDER, how the king escap'dour hands. 

York. While we pursued the horsemen of the north, 
He slily stole away, and left his men : 
Whereat the great lord of Northumberland, . 
Whose warlike ears could never brook retreat, 
Cheer'd up the drooping army ; and himself. 
Lord Clifford, and lord StaflTord, all a-breast, 
Charg'd out main battle's front, and. breaking in. 
Were by the swords of common soldiers slain. 

Edw, Lord Stafford's father, duke of Buckingham, 
Is either slain, or wounded dangerous : 
I cleft his beaver with a downright blow ; 
That this is true, father, behold his blood. 

\_Showing his bloody sword. 

Mont. And, brother, here's the earl of Wiltshire's 
blood, [To York, showing his. 

Whom I encountered as the battles join'd. 

Rich. Speak thou for me, and tell them what I did.^ 
[Throwing down the Duke q/SoMERSET'* Head. 

York. Richard hath best deserv'd of all my sons.~- 
What, is your grace dead, my lord of Somerset ? 

J^torf. Such hope have all the line of John of Gaunt ! 

r il This plav is only divided from the former for the convenience of ex- 
hibition ; for toe series of action is continued without interruption • nor ^^^ 
any two scenes of any play more closely connected than the first scene oc 
' this play with the Inst of the former. JOHNS. 

C2I Herr* as Mr. Eldertoa has observed to me, is a irroM anacharism. ^\ 
the nme of the first battle of Ssunt Albans, at which Itichard is rrpre«enc«a 
M the laft scene of the pFecediiig play to have foaght, he was, acco*>dins ^« 
thac gentleman's calc«Utlon, not one year old» having (at he concciveSjr 
hccntbom at Frotheringay Caitle> October 21 ^ I454« MA&i 

i8 VOL. V. 
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Rich. Thus do I hope to shake king Henry's head. 

War. And so do I.— Victorious prince of York* 
Before I see thee seated in that throne 
Which now the house of Lancaster usurps, 
I vow by heaven, these eyes shall never close. 
This is the palace of the fearful king, 
And this the regal seat : possess it, York : 
For this is thine, and not king Henry*s heirs'. 

York, Assist me then, sweet Warwick, and I will ; 
For hither we have broken in by force. 

J^orf. We'll all assist you ; he, that flies, shall die. 

York. Thanks, gentle Norfolk. — Stay by ine,fny lords ; 
—And, soldiers, stay, and lodge by me this night. 

War* And, when the king comes,offer him no violence, 
Unless he seek to thrust you out by force. [They retire, 

York. The queen, this day, here holds her parliament. 
But little thinks we shall be of her council : 
By words, or blows, here let us win our right. 

Ricfi. Arm'd as we are, let's stay within this house. 

War. The bloody parliament shall this be call'd. 
Unless Plantaeenet, duke of York, be king ; 
And bdshful Henry depos'd, whose cowardice 
Hath made us by- words to our enemies. 

York. Then leave me not, my lords ; be resolute ; 
I mean to take possession of my right. 

War. Neither the king, nor he that loves him best, 
The proudest he that holds up Lancaster, 
Dare stir a wing, if Warwick shake his bells. ^ 
I'll plant Plantagenet, root him up who dares :-— 
Resolve thee, Richard ; claim the English crown. 
[Warwick leads York to the throne^who seats himself. 

JFlourish. Enter King Henry, Clifford, North- 

UMPERLAND, WESTMORELAND, ExETER, QUd 

Others^ with red Roses in their Hats. 

K,Hen. My lords, look where the sturdy rebel sits, 
Even in the chair of state ! belike, he means, 
(Back'd by the power of Warwick, that false peer,) 
To aspire unto the crown, and reign as king.— 
Earl of Northumberland, he slew thy father ; — 
And thine, lord Clifford ; and you both have vow'd 

revenge 
On him, his sons, his favourites, and his friends. 



[3] The allusion it to falconry. The hawk had sometime* littk facUt hnag 
upon them, perhaps to dart the birds ; chat is^ to friiht them from ri^W ■ 

JOHNS. 
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North, If I be not, heavens, be reveng'd on me ! 

CUf, The hope thereof makes Clifford mourn in steel. 

ff^<?«r.What,shall we suffer this ? let's pluck him down: 
My heart for anger burns, I cannot brook it. 

K.Hen, Be patient, gentle earl of Westmoreland. 

Clif, Patience is for poltroons, and such as he ; 
He durst not sit there, had your father liv'd. 
My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us assail the family of York. 

J^orth. Well hast thou spoken, cousin ; be it so. 

K.Hen, Ah, know you not, the city favours them, 
And they have troops of soldiers at their beck ? 

Exe, But when the duke is slain, they'll quickly fly. 

K.Hen, Far be the thought of this from Henry's heart, 
To make a shambles of the parliament-house ! 
Cousin of Exeter, frowns, words, and threats, 
Shall be the war that Henry means to use. — 

[They advance to the Duke. 
Thou factious duke of York, descend my throne, 
And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet ; 
I am thy sovereign. 

York. Thou art deceived, I am thine. 

Exe* For shame, come down ; he made thee duke 
of York. 

York. 'Twas my inheritance, as the earldom was.* 

Mxe, Thy father was a traitor to the crown. 

War, Exeter, thou art a traitor to the crown, 
In following this usurping Henry. 

Clif, Whom should he follow, but his natural king ? 

War. True, Clifford ; and that's Rickard,duke of York. 

K,Hen, And shall I stand, and thou sit in my throne i 

York, It must and shall be so. Content thyself. 

War, Be duke of Lancaster, let him be king. 

West, He is both king and duke of Lancaster ; 
And that the lord of Westmoreland shall maintain. 

War, And Warwick shall disprove it. Ton foreet. 
That we are those, which chas'd you from the field. 
And slew your fathers, and with colours spread 
March 'd through the city to the palace gates. 

^Torth. Yes, Warwick, I remember it to my grief ; 
And, by his soul, thou and thy house shall rue it. 

[4] York means* I sappose> that the dukedom of York was hit inheritance 
from hit father, as the earldom of March was hit inheritance from hit motb- 
efr, Anne Mortimer, the wife of the Earl of Cambridge ; and by naming the 
Mr1dom> he covertly atserts hit right to the crown ; for hit title to th^ 
<M»w n WAS not as Duke of York, hot EarA of Mftrch. MALONX. 
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lVe%t, Plantagenet, of thee, and these thy sons. 
Thy kinsmen, and thy friends, I'll have more lives, 
Than drops of blood were in my father's veins. 

Clif. Urge it no more ; lest that, instead of words, 
I send thee, Warwick, such a messenger. 
As shall revenge his death, before I stir. 

War. Poor Clifford ! how I scorn his worthless threats ! 

York, Will you, we show our title to the crown ? 
If not, our swords shall plead it in the field. 

KA{en, What title hast thou, traitor, to the crown ? 
Thy father was, as thou art, duke of York ; 
Thy grandfather, Roger Mortimer, earl of March : 
I am the son of Henry the Fifth,* / 

Who made the Dauphin and the French to stoop. 
And seiz'd upon their towns and provinces. 

War, Talk not of France, sith thou hast lost it alh 

K,Hen, The lord protector lost it, and not I ; 
When I was crown'd, I was but nine months old. 

Rich, You are old enough now, and yet, methinks, 
you lose : 
Father, tear the crown from the usurper's head. 

Rdv), Sweet father, do so ; set it on your head. 

Mont, Good brother, [To York.] as thou lov'st and 
honour'st arms, 
liet's fight it out, and not stand cavilling thus. 

Rich, Sound drums and trumpets, and the king will fly. 

York. Sons, peace ! 

K. //en.Peace,thou ! and give king Henry leave to speak. 

War, Plantagenet shall speak first : — hear him, lords : 
And be you silent and attentive too. 
For he, that interrupts him, shall not live. 

K,Htn^ Think*6t thou, that I will leave my kingly 
throne, 
Wherein my grandsire, and my father, sat ? 
Ko : first shall war unpeople this my realm ; 
Ay, mnd their colours, — often borne in France ; 
And now in England, to our heart's great sorrow, — 
Shall be my winding-sheet— Why faint you, lords ? 
My title's good, and better far than his. 

War, But prove it, Henry, and thou shalt be king. 

K,Hen. Henry the Fourth by conquest got the crown. 

York, 'Twas by rebellion against his king. 

K.Hen. I know not what to say ; my title's weak. 

-r- r -^i_i - - ■-■- ^•,-,-- 1 ^,^— ^— ^^ 

[5] The military repatation of Henry the Fifth is the sole support of his 
son. The name of Henry the Fifth dispersed the followers of Cade. JOH» 
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Tell me, may not a king adopt an heir } 

York. What then .* 

K.Hen, An if he may, then am I lawful king; : 
For Richard, in the view of many lords, 
Resign'd the crown to Henry the Fourth ; 
Whose heir my father was, and I am his. 

York, He rose against him, being his sovereign^ 
And made him to resign his crown perforce. 

War. Suppose, my lords, he did it unconstrained. 
Think you, 'twere prejudicial to his crown ^ 

Exe. No ; for he could not so resign his crown, 
But that the next heir should succeed and reign. 

K.Hen, Art thou against us, duke of Exeter ? 

JExe, His is the right, and therefore pardon me. 

York, Why whisper you, my lords, and answer not f 

Mxe. My conscience tells me, he is lawful king. 

K.H€n, All will revolt from me and turn to him. 

J^orth, Plantagenet, for all the claim thou lay'st. 
Think not, that Henry shall be so depos'd. 

War, Depos'd he shall be, in despight of all. 

J^orth. Thou art deceivM : 'tis not thy southern power,. 
Of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, nor of Kent, — 
Which makes thee thus presumptuous and proud,-— 
Can set the duke up, in despight of me. 

Clif. King Henry, be thy title right or wrong. 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence : 
May that ground gape, and swallow me alive. 
Where I shall kneel to him that slew my father. 

K.Hen. O Clifford, how thy words revive my heart J 

York. Henry of Lancaster, resign thy crown : — 
What mutter you, or what conspire you, lords ? 

War. Do right unto this princely duke of York; 
Or I will fill the house with armed men. 
And o'er the chair of state, where now he sits^ 
Write up his title with usurping blood. 

[He atamfia^ and the Soldiers show themaelvea . 

K,Hen. My lord of Warwick, hear me but one word v 
Let me, for this my life-time, reign as king. 

York. Confirm the crown to me, and to mine heirsy 
And thou shalt reign in quiet while thou liv'st. 

K.Hen. I am content : Richard Plantagenet, 
Enjoy the kingdom after my decease. 

iHif. What wrong is this unto the prince your son ^ 

War. What good is this to England, and himself i' 

West. Base, fearful, and despairing Henry ? 
18^ yoh. V. 
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Cltf. How hast thou injur'd both thyself and us ? 
jVeat, 1 cannot stay to hear these articles. 
JVort/i, Nor I. 

Cltf, Come, cousin, let us tell the queen these news. 
fVest, Farewell, faint-hearted and degenerate kinff, 
In whose cold blood no spark of honour 'bides. 

JVorth, Be thou a prey unto the house of York » 
And die in bands for this unmanly deed ! 

Cii/i In dreadful war may'st thou be overcome ! 
Or live in peace, abandon'd, and despis'd ! 

[Exeunt North. Clif. and West. 
JVar, Turn this way, Henry, and regard them not. 
/Sxtf.They seek revenge, and therefore will not yield.' 
K.Hen, Ah, Exeter ! 
War, Why should you sigh, my lord t 
K,Hen, Not for myself, lord Warwick, but ray soa. 
Whom I unnaturally shall disinherit. 
But, be it as it may : — I here entail 
The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever ; 
Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 
To cease this civil war, and, whilst I live. 
To honour me as thy king and sovereign ; 
And neither by treason, nor hostility. 
To seek to put me down, and reign thyself. 

York, This oath I willingly take, and will perform. 

[Coining from the Throne* 

frflr.LonglivekingHenry! — Plantagenet,embracehim. 

K.Hen, And long live thou, and these thy forward sons \ 

York, Now York and I^ancaster are reconciled. 

B,X€, Accurs*d be he, that seeks to make them foes ! 

[Senet^ The Lords come forward, 
York, Farewell, my gracious lord ; I'll to ray castle. 
War. And I'll keep London, with my soldiers. 
J^orf And I to Norfolk, with my followers. 
Mont, And I unto the sea, from whence I came. 

[Exeunt York, and his Sons^ Warwick, Nor- 
folk, Montague, Soldiers^ and Attendants. 
K,Hen. And I, with grief and sorrow, to the court. 

Enter Queen Margaret and the Prince of Wales. 

Exe. Here comes the queen, whose looks bewray her 
anger; ^ 

f^] They go away> not because they doubt thr justice of this detenninB- 
rioo, bat because they have been conquered, and seek to be revenged. Itiey 
are not infinencetl by principle, but passion. JOHNSON. 

£6] Anurtfjr— that »/ betray, discover. ST££y, 
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I'll Steal away. 

K.Hen, Exeter, so will I. [Going 

Q.Mar, Nay, ^o not from me, I will follow thee. 

K.Hen. Be patient, gentle qaeen, and I will stay . 

Q.Mar. Who can be patient in such extremes ^ 
Ah, wretched man ! 'would I had died a maid, 
And never seen thee, never borne thee son, 
Seeing thou hast prov'd so unnatural a father ! 
Hath he deserv'd to lose his birthright thus ? 
Hadst thou but lov'd him half so well as I ; 
Or f^lt that pain which I did for him once ; 
Or nourish*d him, as I did with my blood ; 
Thou wouldst have left thy dearest heart-blood there. 
Rather than made that savage duke thine heir. 
And disinherited thine only son. 

Prince. Father, you canot disinherit me : 
If you be king, why should not I succeed i 

K. Hen. Pardon me,Margaret ; — pardon me,sweet son; 
—The earl of Warwick, and the duke, enforc'd me. 

Q.Mar. Enforc'd thee ! art thou king, and wilt be 
forc'd ? 
I shame to hear thee speak. Ah, timorous wretch ! 
Thou hast undone thyself, thy son, and me ; 
And given unto the house of York such head. 
As thou shalt reign but by their sufferance. 
To entail him and his heirs unto the crown, 
What is it, but to make thy sepulchre,'' 
And creep into it far before thy time ? 
Warwick is chancellor, and the lord of Calais ; 
Stern Faulconbridge commands the narrow seas ;8 

[73 The Queen's reproach is founded on a position long n-ceived among 
politiciansy that the loss of a king's power is soon:foIlowed bj Ifss of life 

JOHNS. 

[83 l^'he person here meant was Thomas Nevi], bastard son to the lord 
PaQlconbridge> <' a man," sajs Hall, "ofnolrsse corage then audacitie, 
vrho for his enel condicions was such an apte person, that h more meter could 
not be chosen to set all the worlde in a orc^fle. and to put the estate of the 
realme on an yl hazard." He had been apjjpinttd by Warwick vice-admiral 
of the sea, and had in charge so to kef^p the passage between Dover and 
Calais, that none which either favoured King Henry or his friends should 
escripe ontaken or utidrowned ; such at least were his instructions, with re- 
sect to the friends and favourers of Kii>g Edward, after the rupture between 
him and Warwick. On Warwick's death, he fell into poverty, and robbed* 
both by sea and land, as well friends as enemies. He once brought his ships 
op the Thames* «nd with ?. considerable bod^ of the men of Kent and Essex, 
made a spirited assaalt on the ciiy, with a view to plunder and pillage, which 
was not repelled but after a sh^irp conflict and the loss of many lives ; and* 
bad it happened at a more critical period, might have been attended with fa' 
till consequences to Edward. After roving on the sea some little time longer* 
he veiitored to land at Soathampton* where he was taken and brheadt d. 

See Hall and HoHcshed. RlTSON. 
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The duke is made protector of the realm ; 

And. yet shalt thou oe safe ^ such safety finds 

The trembling lamb, environed with wolves. 

Had I been there, which am a silly woman. 

The soldiers should have toss'd me on their pikes,. 

Before I would have granted to that act. 

But thou prefer r*st thy life before thine honour : 

And seeing thou dost, I here divorce myself, 

Both from thy table, Henry, and thy bed. 

Until that act of parliament be repealed, 

Whereby my son is disinherited. 

The northern lords, that have forsworn thy colours^ 

Will follow mine, if once they see them spread : 

And spread they shall be ; to thy foul disgrace, 

And utter ruin of the house of York. 

Thus do I leave thee : — Come, son, let's away ; 

Our army's ready ; come, we'll after them. 

K.Hen. Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear me speak. 

Q,Mar, Thou hast spoke too much already ; get 
thee gone. 

K.Hen. Gentle son Edward, thou wilt stay with mef 

Q.Mar. Ay, to be murder'd by his enemies. 

Prince. When I return with victory from the field, 
rU see your grace : till then. Til follow her. 

Q.Mar. Come, son, away ; we may not linger th^is. 
[^Exeunt Queen Margaret, and the Prince *^ 

'K.Hen. Poor queen ! how love to me, and to her sonr 
Hath made her break out into terms of rage ! 
Reveng'd may she be on that hateful duke ; 
Whose haughty spirit, winged with desire. 
Will cost my crown, » and, like an empty eagle. 
Tire on the flesh of me, and of my son 1^ 
The loss of those three lords^ torments my heart : 
111 write unto them, and entreat them fair ;— 
Come, cousin, you shall be the messenger. 

Kxe. And 1, 1 hope, shall reconcile them all. [Exeuni, 



L9] Coit and coait were ohimatdy derived of the sane original. 

^ . c . HENLEY. 

To coast IS a sea-faring expression, and means to keep al<»ig sliere. 
We may, however, maintain the integrity of thr figure, by inserting die- 
word cote> To C9te is to come op -mth, to overtake, to rcaou STCEV. 
[i ] To tire is to fasten, to fix the talons, from the French tirtr, JOHNI^ 

. I'lJ^^ »?.' Of Northnmberland, WVstmoreiBlut ind'CUilM^ w66 Blljf 
left him In disgust. JOHNS. 
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SCENE II. 

A Room in Sandal Castle, near Wakefeld, in Torhhire. Enter 
£dward, Richard, anc^ Montague. 

Rich, Brother, though I be youngest, give me leave.' 
Edw, No, I can better play the orator. 
Mont* But I have reasons strong and forcible. 

Enter York. 

York, Why, how now, sons and brother, at a strife ? 
What is your quarrel ? how began it first ? 

Edw. No quarrel, but a slight contention. 2 

York. About what ? 

Rich. About that, which concerns your grace, and us; 
The crown of England, father, which is yours. 

York. Mine, boy ? not till king Henry be dead. 

Rich, Your right depends not on his life, or death. 

Edw, .Now you are heir, therefore enjoy it now : 
By giving the house of Lancaster leave to breathe, 
It will out-run you, father, in the end. 

York, I took an oath, that he should quietly reign. 

Edw, But, for a kingdom, any oath may be broken : 
rd break a thousand oaths, to reign one year. 

Rich, No ; God forbid, your grace should be forsworn. 

York, I shall be, if I claim by open war. 

Rich, ril prove the contrary, it you'll hear me speak. 

York, Thou canst not, son ; it is impossible. 

Rich, An oath is of no moment, being not took 
Before a true and lawful magistrate, ^ 
That hath authority over him that swears : 
Henry had none, but did usurp the place ; 
Then, seeing 'twas he that made you to depose, 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. 
Therefore, to arms. And, father, do but think, 
How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown ; 
Within whose circuit is Elysium, 
And all that poets feign of bliss and joy. 
Why do we linger thus ? T cannot rest, 

[i] Montague was brother to Warwick ; Warwick's daughter was mar* 
rled to a son of York : therefore York and Montague were brothers 

TOLLET. 

[2] In the old quarto snueet contention, i. e. the argument of their dispute 
was on a grateful topic ; the question of their father's immediate right to 
the crown. ^ THEOBALD 

C3I The obligation of an oath is here eluded by very despicable sophistry. 
A lawful magistrate alone has the power to exact an oath, but the oath de- 
rives no part of its force from the magistrate. The plea against thr obit' 
g^tlon of an oath oblijnng to maintain a usurper, taken from the unlawful- 
neis of the oath ittelf in the fortfoing play , was rational aj]d just. JOHN^ 
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Until the white r«se, that I wear, be dy'd 
Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry's heart. 

York. Richard, enough ; I will be king, or die.— 
Brother, thou shalt to London presently. 
And whet on Warwick to this enterprize. — 
Thou, Richard, shalt unto the duke of Norfolk, 
And tell him privily of our intent. — 
You, Edward, shall unto my lord Cobham, 
With whom the Kentishmen will willingly rise : 
In them I trust ; for they are soldiers. 
Witty and courteous, liberal, full of spirit.— 
While you are thus employed, what resteth more. 
But that I seek occasion how to rise ; 
And yet the king not privy to my drift, 
Nor any of the house of Lancaster ^ 

Enter a Messenger. 

But, stay ; what news ^ why com'st thou in such post • 
Mess, The queen, with all the northern earls and 
lords. 
Intend here to besiege you in your castle ; 
She is hard by with twenty thousand men ; 
And therefore fortify your hold, my lord.* 

York. Ay, with my sword. What ! think'st thou, 
that we fear them ?— 
Edward and Richard, you shall stay with me ;-« 
My brother Montague shall post to London : 
Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the rest. 
Whom we have left protectors of the king, 
With powerful policy strengthen themselves^ 
And trust not simple Henry, nor his oaths. 

Mont. Brother, I go ; 1*11 win them, fear it not : 
And thus most humbly I do take my leave. \Exit' 

Enter SirJonv and Sir Hugh Mortimer. 

York, Sir John, and Sir Hugh Mortimer, mine uncles, 
You are come to Sandal in a happy hour ; 
The army of the queen means to besiege us. 

AVTbAw.She shall not need, we'll meet her in the field. 

York, What, with five thousand men ? 

Hich. \y^ with five h undred, father, for a need. 

—~^~— ■ ' ' ' I.I • , ■ 

C4] I know not whether the author intended any moral instruction, bat he 
tkat re^ds this has a striking admonition against that precipitancy^ by whieb 
men often ns^ milawfal means to do that which a little delay would put hon-^ 
ottly in their power. Had York staid bnt a few moment^Dc had MVcd lis 
MHVe frnn clM ttain cf p«ristry . JOHNS) 
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A woman's general ; what should we fear ^ 

\jA march afar off. 

£dw. I bear their drams; let's set our men in order; 
And issue forth, and bid them battle straight. 

York. Five men to twenty !— though the odds be great, 
I doubt not, uncle, of our victory. 
Many a battle have I won in France, 
When as the enemy hath been ten to one ; 
Why should I not now have the like success ^ 

\^*/i!larum. Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Flcuns near Sandal Coitle. Alarvms : JSxcunions, Mnter 

Rutland, and hi* Tutor. 

But. Ah, whither shall I fly to 'scape their hands ! 
Ah, tutor ! look, where bloody Clifford comes ! 

Enter Clifford, and Soldiers. 

CUf. Chaplain, away ! thy priesthood saves thy life. 
As for the brat of this accursed' duke. 
Whose father slew my father,-— he shall die. 

Tutor. And I, my lord, will bear him company. 

CHf. Soldiers, away with him. 

Tutor. Ah, Clifford ! murder not this innocent child. 
Lest thou be hated both of God and man. 

\^Exity forced ^ by Soldiers, 

Clif. How now ! is he dead already ? Or, is it fear. 
That makes him close his eyes ^ — I'll open them. 

Rut. So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws :' 
And so he walks, insulting o'er his prey ; 
And so he comes to rend his limbs asunder.— 
Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy sword. 
And not with such a cruel threatening look. 
Sweet Clifford, hear me speak before I die ;— 
I am too mean a subject for thy wrath. 
Be thou reveng'd on men, and let me live. 

Clif. In vain thouspeak'st, poor boy ; my father's blood 
Hath stopp'd the passage where thy words should enter. 

Rut. Then let my father's blood open it again ; 
He is a man^ and, Clifford, cope with him. 

Clif. Had I thy brethren hei'e, their lives, and thine, 

Were not revenge sufficient for me ; 

— I - ■ ■ « ' 

(53 Tkat is» the lion that hath been long confined without food/ and is 
let out to devour a man condemned. JOHNS. 
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« 

Ko, if I digg'd up thy forefathers' graves, 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains,^ 

It could not slake mine ire, nor ease my heart. 

The sight of any of the house of York 

Is as a fury to torment my soul ; 

And till I root out their accursed line, 

And leave not one alive, 1 live in hell. 

Therefore [Lifting hi% hand' 

Rut. O let me pray before I take my death: — 
To thee I pray ; sweet Clifford, pity me ! 

Clif, Such pity as my rapier's point affords. 

Hut. 1 never did thee harm ; why wilt thou slay me? 

Clif, Thy father hath. 

Rut. But 'twas ere I was born.^ 
Thou hast one son, for his sake pity me ; 
Lest, in revenge thereof, sith God is just,* ^ 
He be as miserably slain as I. 
Ah, let me live in prison all my days ; 
And when I give occasion of offence. 
Then let me die, for now thou hast no cause. 

Clif No cause ? 
Thy father slew my father ; therefore, die. 

[Clifford 9tab9 him. 

Rut. Diifaciaiit^laudis suwma sititta tual* [Dies* 

Clif Plantagenet ! I come, Plantagenet ! 
And this thy son's blood cleaving to my blade. 
Shall rust upon my weapon, till thy blood, 
Congeal'd with this, do make me wipe off both. [Exit. 

SCENE IV. 

The same. Alarum. Enter Yowk, 

York. The army of the queen hath got the field : 
My uncles both are slain in rescuing me ; 
And all my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly, like ships before the wind. 
Or lambs pursu'd by hunger-starved wolves. 
My sons — God knows what hath bechanced them ; 
But this I know, — they have deniean'd themselves 
I-ike men born to renown, by life, or death. 
Three times did Richard make a lane to me ; 

[6] Rutland is under a mistake. The battle ot St. Allans, in wbkhold 
Oifiord was slain, hapiiered in 1455 ; that of Wakefield in 146a He «^ 
pears to have been at this time about seventeen years old« RITSON. 

[7] I.e. since, STEEV. 

[8 J This line is hi Ovid's Epistle from PhilHs to Demophocn. STEEV. 
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And thrice cry'd, — Courage^ father ! fight it out I 

And full as oft came Edward to my side. 

With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 

In blood of those that had encount^r'd him : 

And when the hardiest warriors did retire, 

Richard cry'd, — Charge ! and give no foot qf ground I 

And cry'd, — ^ crown, or elae a glorious tomb I 

A acefiter, or an earthly sefiulchre ! 

With this, we charg'd again : but, out, alas .' 

We bodg'd again ;^ as I have seen a swan 

With bootless labour swim against the tide. 

And spend her strength with over-matching waves. 

\A short alarum within. 
Ah, hark ! the fatal followers do pursue ; 
And I am faint, and cannot fly their fury : 
And, were I strong, I would not shun their fury : 
The sands are number'd, that make up my life ; 
Here must I stay, and here my life must end. 

£nter ^ueen Margaret, Clifford, Northumberland, 

and Soldiers. 

Come, bloody Clifford, — rough Northumberland, — 
I dare your quenchless fury to more rage ; 
I am your butt, and I abide your shot. 

JVbrth, Yield to our mercy, proud Plantagenet. 

Clif, Ay, to such mercy, as his ruthless arm. 
With downright payment, show'd unto my father. 
Now Phaeton hath tumbled from his car. 
And made an evening at the noontide prick.' 

York. My ashes, as the phoenix, may bring forth 
A bird that will revenge upon you all : 
And, in that hope, I throw mine eyes to heaven. 
Scorning whate'er you can afflict me with. 
Why come you not i what ! multitudes, and fear ? 

C/(/*. So cowards fight, when thev can fly no further ; 
So doves do peck the falcon's piercmg talons ; 
So desperate thieves, all hopeless of their lives, 
Breathe out invectives 'gainst the officers. 

York. O, Clifford, but bethink thee once again, 
And in thy thought o'er-run my former time : 
And, if thou canst for blushing, view this face ; 
And bite thy tongue, that slanders him with cowardice, 

(93 To bodFe might mean, (as to botch does now) to do a thing iaanftctly 
and awkwardly ; and thence to fail or misemrry in aa attcam. MAL. 
D] Or, noontide point on the dial. JOHNS. 

19 VOL. V. 
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Whose ffown hath made thee faint and fly ere this. 

Clif* I will not bandy with thee word for word ; 
But buckle thee with blows, twice two for one. \Draw%, 

Q.Mar, Hold, valiant Clifford ! for a thousand causes, 
I would prolong awhile the traitor's life ;— 
Wrath makes him deaf : speak thou, Northumberland. 

M>rt/i, Hold, Clifford ; do not honour him so much, 
To prick thy finger, though to wound his heart : 
What valour were it, when a cur doth grin. 
For one to thrust his hand between his teeth. 
When he might spurn him with his foot away f 
It is war's prized to take all vantages ; 
And ten to one is no impeach of valour. 

\_They lay hands on York, who atrugglet. 

Clif, Ay, ay, so strives the woodcock with the gin. 

JVorth. So doth the coney struggle in the net. 

[York ia taken prisoner. 

York. So triumph thieves upon their conquered booty; 
So true men yield, with robbers so o'cr-match'd. 

.Vor^^. What would your grace have done unto him now? 

Q.Mar. Brave warriors, Clifford and Northumberland, 
Come make him stand upon this molehill here ; 
That raught' at mountains with outstretched arms, 
Yet parted but the shadow with his hand. — 
What ! was it you, that would be England's king i 
Was*t you that revell'd in our parliament. 
And made a preachment of your high descent t 
Where are your mess of sons to back you now ^ 
The wanton Edward, and the lusty George f 
And Where's that valiant crook-back prodigy, 
Dicky your boy, that, with his grumbling voice. 
Was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies ^ 
Or, with the rest, where is your darling Rutland ? 
Look, York ; I stain'd this napkin^ with the blood 
The valiant Clifford, with his rapier's point, 
Made issue from the bosom of the boy : 
And, if thine eyes can water for his death, 
I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. 
Alas, poor York ! but that I hate thee deadly, 
I should lament thy miserable state. 
I pr'ythee, grieve, to make me merry, York ; 

13] All Vantages are in war lawful prize ; that is, may be lawfiiOy tikeK 
and used. fOFWS. . , . , . , , 

r?'^ i. e- That reached* The ancient preterite and parttciplf Mitlve of 
rr^:&. STEEV, M k mpkln is a handkerchief. JOHV8L 
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Stamp, rave, and fret, that I may sing and dance. 
What, hath thy fiery heart so parch'd thine entrails, 
That not a tear can fall for Rutland* s death } 
Why art thou patient, man i thou should'st be mad ; 
And I, to make thee mad, do mock thee thus. 
Thou would'st be fec'd, I see, to make me sport ; 
York cannot speak, unless he wear a crown. — 
A crown for York ; — and, lords, bow low to him.— 
Hold you his hands, whilst I do set it on. — 

[Putting a fiafier Crown on hia Head^ 
Ay, marry, sir, now looks he like a king ! 
Ay, this is he that took king Henry's chair ; 
And this is he was his adopted heir. — 
But how is it that great Plantagenet 
Is crown'd so soon, and broke his solemn oath ? 
As I bethink me, you should not be king. 
Till our king Henry had shook haiRls with death, 
And will you pale* your head in Henry's glory 
And rob his temples of the diadem, 
Now in his life» against your holy oath f 
O, 'tis a fault too too unpardonable ! — 
Off with the crown ; and, with the crown, his head ; 
And, whilst we breathe, take time to do him dead.^ 

C/if. That is my oflBce, for my father's sake. 

Q.Mar. Nay, stay ; let's hear the orisons he makes. 

York, She-wolf of France, but worse than wolves of 
France, 
Whose tongue more poisons than the adder's tooth J 
How ill-beseeming is it in thy sex. 
To triumph like an Amazonian trull. 
Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates ? 
But that thy face is, visor-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with use of evil deeds, 
I would assay, proud queen, to make thee blush : 
To tell thee whence thou cam'st, of whom deriv'd, 
Were shame enough to shame thee, wert thou not 

shameless. 
Thy father bears the type^ of king of Naples, 
Of both the Sicils, and Jerusalem ; 
Yet not so wealthy as an English yeoman. 
Hath that poor monarch taught thee to insult ? 
It needs not, nor it boots thee not, proud queen ; 



c] That is, impale, encircle with a crcwn. MALONE« 
03 To kill him. STEEV. 

e. Che disUagoishing mark ; an obsolete oie of the .word, sni V^' ' • ' 
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Unless the adage must be verified,-— 

That beggars, mounted, run their horse to death. 

'Tis beauty, that doth oiFt make women proud ; 

But, God he knows, thy share thereof is small : 

'Tis virtue, that doth make them most admir'd ; 

The contrary doth make thee wonder'd at : 

'Tis government, that makes them seem divine ;* 

The want thereof makes thee abominable : 

Thou art as opposite to every good. 

As the Antipodes are unto us, 

Or as the south to the septentrion.' 

O, tiger's heart, wrapp'd in a woman's hide ! 

How could'st thou drain the life-blood of the child. 

To bid the father wipe his eyes withal. 

And yet be seen to wear a woman's face f 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 

Thou stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 

Bidd*st thou me rage ^ why, now thou hast thy wish : 

Would'st have me weep ? why, now thou hast thy will : 

For raging wind blows up incessant showers. 

And, when the rage allays, the rain begins. 

These tears are my sweet Rutland's obsequies ; 

And every drop cries vengeance for his death,-— 

'Gainst thee,feU Clifford, — and thee falseFrench- woman. 

JVorth, Beshrcw me, but his passions move me so. 
That hardly can I check my eyes from tears. 

York, That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touched, would not have stain'd with 

blood : 
But you are more inhuman, more inexorable,*— 
O, ten times more, — than tigers of Hyrcania. 
See, ruthless queen, a hapless father's tears : 
This cloth thou dipp'dst in blood of my sweet boy. 
And I with tears do wash the blood away. 
Keep thou the napkin, and go boast of this : 

[He gives back the Handkerchief, 
And, if thou tell'st the heavy story right. 
Upon my soul, the hearers will shed tears ; 
Yea, even my foes will shed fast-falling tears. 
And say, — Alas, it was a piteous deed ! — 
There, take the crown, and, with the crown, my Gone ; 
And, in thy need, such comfort come to thee, 

[8] Government in the language oF that tiine« signified evenften of tem- 
per, and d'C^-ncy of manners. JOHNS. 
E9 J Septmirim^i. e. the North. Septentrh, Lat. STSEV. 
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As now I reap at thy too cruel hand !— ^ 
Hard-hearted Clifford, take me from the world ; 
My soul to heaven, my blood upon your heads ! 

JSTorth. Had he been slaughter-man to all my kin* 
I should not for my life but weep with him, 
To see how inly sorrow gripes his soul. 

Q.iViar. What, weeping-ripe,my lord Northumberland? 
Think but upon the wrong he did us all, 
And that will quickly dry thy melting tears. 

Clif. Here's for my oath, here's for my father's deathr, 

[^^tabbing him. 

Q.Mar, And here's to right our gentle-hearted king. 

IS tabbing him. 

York, Open thy gate of mercy, gracious God ! 
My soul flies through these wounds to seek out thee.[/)/e«. 

Q,Mar. Off with his head, and set it on York gates ; 
So York may overlook the town of York. * ^Exeunc^ 



ACT II. 

SCENE l.—*A Plain near Mortimer'* CrosM in Herefordshire: 
Drums Enter Edward and Richard^ toith their Forces; 
nuirching, 

' JEdward. 
I-WONDRR,how our princely father 'scap'd ; 
Or whether he be 'scap'd away, or no. 
From Clifford's and Northumberland's pursuit ; 
Had be been ta'cn, we should have heard the news ; 
Had he been slain, we should have heard the news ; 
Or, had he 'scap'd, metbinks, we should have heard 
The happy tidings of his good escape. — 
How fares my brother ^ why is he so sad? 

Rich. I cannot joy, until I be resolv'd 
Where our right valiant father is become;. 
I saw him In the battle range about ; 
And watch'd him, how he singled Clifford forth* 
Methought, he bore him in the thickest troop. 
As doth a lion in a herd of neat : 
Or as a bear* encompass'd round with dogs ; 
Who having pinclv'd a few, and made them cry» 
The rest stand all aloof, and bark at him. 
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So far'd our father with his enemies ; 
So fled his enemies my warlike father ; 
Methinks, 'tis prize enough to be his son. 
See, how the morning opes her golden gates. 
And takes her farewell of the glorious sun 1^ 
How well resembles it the prime of youth, 
TrimmM like a younker, prancing to his love ! 
£dw. Dazzle mine eyes, or do i see three suns t 
Rich. Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun ; 

Not separated with the racking clouds,* 

But sever'd in a pale clear-shining sky. 

See, see ! they join, embrace, and seem to kiss. 

As if they vow'd some league inviolable : 

Now are they but one lamp, one light, one sun, 

In this the heaven figures some event. 

Edw.Tia wondrous strange,the like yet never heard of. 

I think, it cites us, brother, to the field ; 

That we, the sons of brave Piantagenet, 

Each one already blazing by our meeds,' 

Should, notwithstanding, join our lights together, 

And over-shine the eanh, as this the world. 

Whatever it bodes, henceforward will I bear 

Upon my tai*get three fair shining suns. 

Rich. Nay, bear three daughters ; — by your leave I 
speak it. 

You love the breeder better than the male.— 

Enter a Messenger, 
But who art thou, whose heavy looks foretel 
Some dreadful story hanging on thy tongue ? 

Mess. Ah, one that was a woeful looker on. 
When as the noble duke of York was slain, 
Your princely father, and my loving lord. 

Ediu, O, speak no more ! for I have heard too much. 

Rich, Say how he dy'd, for I will hear it all.« 

MesM, Environed he was with many foes ; 
And stood against them, as the hope of Troy ^ 
Against the Greeks that would have enter'd Troy. 

[3I Aarora takes for a time her farewell of the sun« wben she dhmiASiS 
him to his diurnal course. JOH N9. 

[4] i. e. the clouds in rapid, tumulcuary motion. MAL. 

15J Illustrious aud shining by the armorial ensif^ns {ranted as as mt^t %i 
our great exploits. Meed Vikfw'weU Merit. It might be plaosiUy read : 
-—blazing by our deeds- JOHNS. 

[6] The generous tenderness of Edward, and sayage fortitude* otKichaci^ 
are well distinguished by their different receMion c^ their father's ckitth. 

]OBNr9. 

f7] Hector. MAL. 
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But Hercules kimself must yield to odda ; 

And many strokes, though with a little axe» 

Hew down and fell the hardest-timber'd oak. 

By many hands your father was subdued ; 

But only slaughtered by the ireful arm 

Of unrelenting Clifford, and the queen : 

Who crown'd the gracious duke in high despight ; 

Laugh *d in his face ; and, when with grief he wept, 

The ruthless queen gave him, to dry his cheeks, 

A napkin steeped in the harmless blood 

Of sweet young Rutland, by rough Clifford slain : 

And, after many scorns, many foul taunts, 

They took his head, and on the gates of York 

They set the same ; and there it doth remain. 

The saddest spectacle that e'er I view'd. 

Edv). Sweet duke of York, our prop to lean upon ; 
Now thou art gone, we have no staff, no stay !— 
O Clifford, boisterous Clifford, thou hast slain 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry ; 
And treacherously hast thou vanquished him. 
For, hand to hand, he would have vauquish'd thee !— 
Now my soul's palace is become a prison : 
Ah, would she break from hence ! that this my body 
Might in the ground be closed up in rest : 
For never henceforth shall 1 joy again, 
Never, O never, shall I see more joy. 

Rich, I cannot weep ; for all my body's moisture 
Scarce serves to quench my furnace-burning heart : 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great burden ; 
For self-same wind, that I should speak withal, 
Is kindling coals, that fire all my breast, 
And burn me up with flames, that tears would quench. 
To weep, is to make less the depth of grief : 
Tears, then, for babes ; blows, and revenge, for me !•«- 
Richard, I bear thy name, I'll vengc thy death. 
Or die renowned by attempting it. 

Edw. His name that valiant duke hath left to thee ; 
His dukedom and his chair with me is left. 

Rich, Nay, if thou be that princely eagle's bird, 
Show thy descent by gazing 'gainst the sun : 
For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom say ; 
Either that is thine, or else thou wert not bis. 

March. Enter Warwick and Montaoub» vmVA Amst. 

War» How now, fair lords ^ What fare ^, whaj^ 
abroad } 
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Rich* Great lord of Warwick, if wc should recount 
Our baleful news, and, at each word's deliverance. 
Stab poniards in our flesh till all were told. 
The words would add more anguish than the wounds. 

valiant lord, the duke of York is slain. 

Ediv. O Warwick ! Warwick ! that Plantagenet, 
Which held thee dearly, as his soul's redemption. 
Is by the stern lord Clifford done to death.* 

War, Ten days ago I drown'd these news in tears : 
And now, to add more measure to your woes, 

1 come to tell you things since then befall'n. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought, 
W^here your brave father breath'd his latest gasp. 
Tidings, as swiftly as the posts could run. 

Were brought me of your loss, and his depart. 

I then in London, keeper of the king, 

Muster'd my soldiers, gather'd flocks of friends, 

And very well appointed, as I thought, 

March 'd towards Saint Alban's to intercept the queen, 

Bearing the king in my behalf along : 

For by my scouts 1 was adv6rtised. 

That she was coming with a full intent 

To dash our late decree in parliament. 

Touching king Henry's oath, and your succession. 

Short tale to make, — we at Saint Alban's met, 

Onr battles join'd, and both sides fiercely fought : 

But, whether 'twas the coldness of the king, 

Who look'd full gently on his warlike queen, 

That robb'd my soldiers of their hated spleen ;. 

Or whether 'twas report of her success ; 

Or more than common fear of Clifford's rigour. 

Who thunders to his captives — blood and death, 

I cannot judge : but, to conclude with truth. 

Their weapons like to lightning came and went ; 

Our soldiers' — like the night-owl's lazy flight. 

Or like a lazy thrasher with a flail, — 

Fell gently down, as if they struck their friends. 

I cheer'd them up with justice of our cause. 

With promise of high pay, and great rewards : 

But all in vain ; they had no heart to fight, 

And we, in them, no hope to win the day. 

So that we fled ; the king, unto the queen ; 

Lord George your brother, Norfolk, and myself. 



[8] Dene to death Tor killed^, was a ccmmen exprrssion long tcfbre Sftik^ 
sjHrare's time. Faire mourir, a French phrase. JOBNS. 
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In haste, post-haste, are come to join with you ; 
For in the marches here, we heard, you were. 
Making another head to fight again. 

£div. Where is the duke of Norfolk, gentle Warwick ? 
And when came George from Burgundy to England ? 

IVar. Some six miles off the duke is with the soldiers : 
And for your brother,— he was lately sent 
From your kind aunt, duchess of Burgundy, 
With aid of soldiers to this needful war. 

Rich, 'Twas odds, belike, when valiant Warwick fled : 
Oft have I heard his praises in pursuit. 
But ne'er, till now, his scandal of retire. 

War. Nor now my scandal, Richard, dost thou hear : 
For thou shalt know, this strong right hand of mine 
Can pluck the diadem from faint Henry's head, 
And wring the awful scepter from his fist ; 
Were he as famous and as bold in war, 
As he is fam'd for mildness, peace, and prayer. 

Etch. I know it well, lord Warwick : blame me not ; 
'Tis love, I bear thy glories, makes me speak. 
Bat, in this troublous time, what's to be done ^ 
Shall we go throw away our coats of steel. 
And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns, 
Numb'ring our Ave Maries with our beads ? 
Or shall, we on the helmet?^ of our foes 
Tell our devotion with revengeful arms ? 
If for the last, say^— Ay ; and to it, lords. 

fVar, Why,thcrefore Warwick came to seek you out ; 
And therefore comes my brother Montague. 
Attend me, lords. The proud insulting queen. 
With Clifford, and the haught Northumberland, 
And of their feather, many more proud birds. 
Have wrought the easy- melting king like wax. 
He swore consent to your succession. 
His oath enrolled in the parliament ; 
And now to London all the crew are gone. 
To frustrate both his oath, and what beside 
May make against the house of Lancaster. 
Their power, I think, is thirty thousand strong : 
Now, it the help of Norfolk, and myself. 
With all the friends that thou, brave earl of March, 
Amongst the loving Welshmen canst procure, 
Will but amount to five and twenty thousand, 
Why, Fitt ! to London will we march amain ; 
And once again bestride ^r foaming stoed»» 
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And once again cry— Charge upon our foes ! 
But never once again turn back, and fly. 

Rich. Ay, now, methinks, I hear great Warwick speak: 
Ne'er may he live to see a sunshine day. 
That cries — Retire, if Warwick bid him stay. 

Edw. Lord Warwick, on thy shoulder will I lean ; 
And when thou tall'st, (as God forbid the hour !) 
Must Edward fall, which peril heaven forefend ! 

War. No longer earl of March, but duke of York ; 
The next degree is, England's royal throne : 
For king of England shalt thou be proclaimed 
In every borough as we pass along ; 
And he that throws not up his cap for joy, 
Shall for the fault make forfeit of his head. 
King Edward, — valiant Richard, — Montague,-— 
Stay we no longer dreaming of renown. 
But sound the trumpets, and about our task. 

Rich Then, CliiiR}rd, were thy heart as hard as steel, 
(As thou hast shewn it flinty by thy deeds,) 
I come to pierce it, — or to give thee mine. 

Ediv, Then strike up, drums ; — God.aod St. George, 
for us ! 

Enter a Meaaenger, 

War. How now ? what news ? 

Mess. The duke of Norfolk sends yoa word by me, 
The queen is coming with a puissant host ; 
And craves your company for speedy counsel. 

War, Why then it sorts,' brave warriors : Let's 
away. {ExeunC, 

SCENE II. 

Before Turk. Enter King Henry, ^een Margaret, the 
Fnnce of IVaies, Ci^iFFORv, aim/ Northumberland, v/fA 

Forces. 

Q.Mar. Welcome, my lord, to this brave town of York. 
Yonder's the head of that arch-enemy, 
That sought to be encompass'd with your crown : 
Doth not the object cheer your heart, my lord f 

K.Hen. Ay, as the rocks cheer them that fear their 
wreck ; 
To see this sight, it irks my very soul.— 
Withhold revenge, dear God ! 'tis not my fault. 
Not wittingly have I infring'd my vow. 

l^\ Whf then tbinss are m they ^lOoM be< JOHNS«, 
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Clif, My gracious liege, this top much lenity 
And harmful pity, must be laid aside. 
Tq whom do lions cast their gentle looks ^ 
Kot to the beast that would usurp their den. 
Whose hand is that the forest bear doth lick ^ 
Kot his, that spoils her young before her face. 
Who 'scapes the lurking serpent's mortal sting ? 
Kot he, that sets his foot upon her back. 
The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on ; 
And doves will peck, in safeguard of their brood. 
Ambitious York did level at thy crown. 
Thou, smiling, when he knit his angry brows : 
He, but a duke, would have his son a king. 
And raise his issue, like a loving sire ; 
Thou, being a king, bless'd with a goodly son, 
Didst yield consent to disinherit him, 
Which argued thee a most unloving father. 
Unreasonable creatures feed their young : 
And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 
Yet, in protection of their tender ones, 
Who hath not seen them (even with those wings ' 
Which sometime they have us'd with fearful flight,) 
Make war with him that climb'd unto their nest, 
Offering their own lives in their young's defence ? 
iF'or shame, my liege, make them your precedent ! 
Were it not pity that this goodly boy 
Should lose his birthright by his father's fault ; 
And long hereafter say unto his child,— 
What my great-grandfather and grandsire got^ 
My careless father fondly gave away P^ 
Ah, what a shame were this ! Look on the boy ; 
'And let his manly face, which promiseth 
Successful fortune, steel thy melting heart, 
To hold thine own, and leave thine own with him. 

K.Hen. Full well hath Clifford play'd the orator^ 
Inferring arguments of mighty force. 
But, Clifford, tell me, didst thou never hear, — 
That thinj;s ill got had ever bad success ? 
And happy always was it for that son. 
Whose father* for his hoarding went to hell ? 
I'll leave my son nny virtuous deeds behind ; 
And 'would, my father had left me no tnore ! 
For all the rest is held at such a rate, 

£33 Fofirf/y-i.e. foolishly. STEEV. 
- -f 49 AHttdtng to a common proverb. bTCE V. 
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As brings a thousand-fold more care to keep^ 
Than in possession any jot of pleasuce. 
Ah, cousin York ! 'would thy oe&t friends did know, 
•How it doth grieve me that thy head is here ! 

Q,Mar. My lord, cheer up your spirits ; oar foes are 
nigh. 
And this soft courage makes your followers faint. 
You promis'd knighthood to our forward son ; 
Unsheath your sword, and dub him presently.— 
Edward, kneel down. 

K.Hen. Edward Plantagenet, arise a knight ; 
And learn this lesson, — Draw thy sword in right. 

Prince. My gracious father, by your kingly leave* 
I'll draw it as apparent to the crown, 
And in that quarrel use it to the death. 

Clif, Why, that is spoken like a toward prince. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mesa, Royal commanders, be in readiness ; 
For, with a band of thirty thousand men, 
Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York ; 
And, in the towns as they do march along. 
Proclaims him king, and many fiy to him : 
Darraign^ your battle, for they are at hand. 

Clif, I would, your highness would depart the field ; 
The queen hath best success when you are absent. 

Q,Mar, Ay, good ray lord, and leave us to our fortune. 

K.Hen. Why, that's my fortune too; therefore Til stay. 

J^orth, Be it with resolution then to .fight. 

Prince, My royal father, cheer these noble lords. 
And hearten those that fight in your defence : 
Unsheath your sword, good father ; cry, Saint George I 

March, Enter "Edw Ann ^ George, Richard, War- 
wick, Norfolk, Movt aov k^ and SoidierB, 

Edvf, Now, perjur'd Henry ! wilt thou kneel for grace. 
And set thy diadem upon my head ; 
Or bide the mortal fortune of the field ? 

Q.Mar, Go, rate thy minions, proud insulting boy ! 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms, 
Before thy sovereign, and thy lawful king ? 

Edw. I am his king, and he should bow his knee ; 
I was adopted heir by his consent : 
Since when, his oath is broke ; fbr, as I hear. 
You— -that are king, though he do wear the crown*— 

is] T^9X. is. Range yoor host, put yoor host in order. JOHNS, 
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Have cauft'd aim, by new act of parliament. 
To blot oat me, and put his own son in. 

Ciif, And reason too ; 
Who should succeed the father, but the son ? 

Rich, Are you there, butcher ? — O, I cannot speak ! 

Cl^f. Ay, crook-back ; here I stand, to answer thee» 
Or any he the proudest of thy sort. 

Rich, 'Twas you that kill'd young Rutland, wasitnot^ 

Clif, Ay, and old York, and yet not satisfied. 

Rich. For God's sake, lords, give signal to the fight. 

War, What say'st thou, Henry, wilt thou yield the 
crown ? 

Q,Mar, Why, how now, long-tongu'd Warwick ? 
dare you speak ^ 
When you and I met at Saint Alban's last. 
Your legs did better service than your hands. 

War, Then 'twas my turn to fly, and now 'tis thine. 

Ciif, You said so much before, and yet you fled. 

War, 'Twas not your valour, ClifTordy drove me 
thence. 

J^Torth, No, nor your manhood, that durst make you 
stay. 

Rich. Northumberland, I hold thee reverently ;— 
Break off the parle ; for scarce I can refrain 
The execution of my big^^swoln heart 
Upon that Clifford, that cruel child-killer. 

Clif, I slew thy father : Call'st thou him a child f 

Rich, Ay, like a dastard, and a treacherous coward. 
As thou didst kill our tender brother Rutland ; 
But, ere sun-set. III make thee curse the deed. 

K,Hen, Have done with words, my lords, and heaf 
me speak. 

Q,Mar, Defy thend then, or ehe hold close thy lips. 

K.Hen, I pr'ythee, give no limits to my tongue ; 
I am a king, and privileg'd to speak. 

Clif, My liege, the wound, that bred this meeting here, 
Cannot be cur'd by words ; therefore be still. 

Rich. Then, executioner, unsheath thy sword : 
3y him that made us all, I am resolv'd,^ 
That Clifford's manhood lies upon his tongue. 

Edw, Say, Henry, shall I have my right, or no ? 
A thousand men have broke their fasts to-day. 
That ne'er shall dine, unless thou yield the crown. 

War, If thou deny, their b loo d upon thy head ; 

[6] It is my firm persuasion ; I am no looger in doabt. JOHNS. 
20 VOL. V. 
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For York in justice puts his armour on. 

Prince. If that be right, which Warwick says is right. 
There is no wrong, but every thing is right. 

Rich, Whoever got thee, there thy mother stands ; 
For, well I wot, thou hast thy mother's tongue. 

Q,Mar. But thou art neither like thy sire, nor dam ; 
But like a foul mishapen stigmatic,^ 
Mark'd by the destinies to be avoided. 
As venom toads, or lizards' dreadful stings. 

Bich, Iron of Naples, hid with English gilt. 
Whose father bears the title of a king, 
{As if a channel^ should be call'd th^ sea,) 
Sham'stthou not, knowing whence thou art extraught, 
To let thy tongue detect thy base-born heart ?• 

£dw. A wisp 'of straw were worth a thousand crowns', 
To make this shameless callet know herself.*— 
Helen of Greece was fairer far than thou. 
Although thy husband maybe Menelaus ;3 
And ne er was Agamemnon's brother wrongM 
By that false woman, a« this king by thee. 
His father rcvclPd in the heart of France, 
And tam'd the king, and made the Dauphin stoop ; 
And, had he match'd according to his state, 
He might have kept that glory to this day : 
But, when he took a beggar to his bed. 
And grac'd thy poor sire with his bridal day ; 
Even then that sunshine brew'd a shower for him, 
That wash'd his father's fortunes forth of France, 
And heap'd sedition on his crown at home. 
For what bath broach'd this tumult, but thy pride f 
Hadst thou been meek, our title still had slept ; 
And we, in pity of the gentle king. 
Had slipp'd our claim until another age. 

Geo. But, when we saw our sunshine made thy spring, 

[7] " A stigmatic," nyt ). Ballokar in -his English Expositor, 1616, "i8« 
notorious lewd fellow, which hath been barnt with a hot iron, or beareth 
«ther mailu aboat htm as a token of his ponishment.*' ST££V. 

(83 A channel, in oar author's time, signified what we now call a keih 
iuL ST££V.-^-X«iifi«/ is still pronounced channel in the Mordi. 

RrrsoN. 

tp] To show thy meanness of birth by the indecency of lanfoage with 
«rhich thou ratlest at my deformity. JOIfNS. 

[i] I believe that a nutsp signified some instrument of .correction nsed ia 
the time of Shalcspeare. ST£EV. 

J 2] Callet, is a lewd woman, a drab, perhaps so eilled from the French 
ote, whidi was a sort oF head-dress worn by country gids. GREY. 
C3} i . e. a cuckold. ST EEY. 
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And that tti^ summer bred us no increase. 

We set the axe to ihy usurping root : ■* 

And thoQgh the edge hath something hit ourselves. 

Yet, know thou, since we h»ve begun to strike. 

We'll never leave, till we have hewn thee down. 

Or bath'd thy growing with our heated bloods. 

£dm. And, in this resolution, I defy thee ; 
Not willing any longer conference. 
Since thou deny'st the gentle king to speak. — 
Sound trumpets ! — let om- bloody colours wave !— 
And either victory, or else a grave. 

Q.Mar. Stay. Edward. 

£dv>. No. wrangling woman ; we'll no longer stay ; 
These words will cost ten thousand lives io-day.[£:revnf. 

SCENE III. 

A Field of Battle' ietaten ToMon ami Saxlon in Yorhhire. 
Alaruint: Excursions. £/(«f Warwick. 
War. Forspent with toil, as runners with a race, 
I lay me down a little while to breathe : 
For strokes receiv'd, and many blows repaid. 
Have robb'd my sirong-knit sinews of their strength^ 
And, epiCe of spite, needs must 1 rest a while. 

Jnl uHin-tl hiijp liil'p^. TDHN.t. 

Hi We ihould rtmd war 1 

tlonally Uuwm ihrcc diFcre ...- 

ing nuionedliT K!nE Edward, to drfcDd the pan oF FsTTTbridn> wu h- 
wnltedbjibctonlClianrd.iiiidlinniHtutFly tlMO, "■ndwithErin"ur( 
H'4ll "tlKb»Urdol'Sj]iit>DrT.ljroih<:rto(lKe.irlofWirw}du.ii«]eiiiiiE 
Toun; ftcntjcmin , gnd of areae lodiclilc. When ibeeul sT WitvIclUi" 
addihe. ■' wu InFormcd of Ihit feiic. he lyke i man dnperued. mounlidl 
DnhUhKkcncy.vndcaiKcbldvrlng tohrn^e Ed«arde>i^nf : Syr, I pnyc 

baib lo» A^Tyfki, a'nd b^uuK" le no9<«cori'oi'°the wiJ^Uea^tbt 

•wn«*«n.v an.1 nrtni«hm*nt M. fiftd Our CTtatOT ttnd RcdnmO- i And wIth ibM 

ne wiili hii iwourde, iiWdk : 1« Ibcm fln 
: with hira ih'E oil Drye with me, and Idi- 
KQ ine c-mat Di nil iwoiinie.-' ClifKird. ill hb reireai, wa» be«t ulih ■ 
pany uf YorkisM, when " ejiher," Hyg I6e hirtorUB. " for heal or payne. 
jMitingof hii i^rnt. HxlalDly itithuarrowe ln«mt .ay) wilhoat an 
lieitdf [he] wai itriken inn the throce, and incontinent rendered Mi iplrlte, 
■ad the erle ol' WntnurlaadH brother, and ahnoit all hla compMiy weTe 
thareilayn.ai aplHC called Dlndnf. d3le. not brrFraTo*ton." In the at 
b-nwon of ihe next day (Faint Snnday ce 1461 ) on ■ plain field betweea 
Towioo and Sailon, joined the main batilei which continsed MgaK™ >■»' 
niKbli and the [reaier |nrt or the following day : npwardi of ^0,000 mta. 
■11 fiifl'ih anelndlnR many af the noUliiy and the flower of the soBtrr. 
ctpeciiOly of the nnrt^ni oarta) beinR fUin on both lidci. TMi bWtl«- »g* 
ObMf "decided tkt&tc of the buBH of UBUMtriVnitRnlBs in <*mW 



^2 TtfiRD PART •W ACril. 

Enter Edward, running. 
£dw. Smile, gentle heaven! or strike, ungentle death! 
For this world frowns, and Edward's sun is clouded. 
JVarMovi now,my lord f what hap t what hope of good? 

Enter George. 

Geo. Our hap is lost, our hope but sad despair ; 
Our ranks are broke, and ruin follows us : 
What counsel give you t whither shall we fly ? 

Ediu. Bootless is flight, they follow us with wings ; 
And weak we are, and cannot shun pursuit. 

Enter Kichard. 

Bic/i. Ah, Warwick. why hast thou withdrawn thyself? 
Thy brother's blood the thirsty earth hath drunk, 
Broach'd with the steely point of Clifford's lance : 
And, in the very pangs of death, he cry'd, — 
Like to a dismal clangor heard from far, — 
Warwick, revenge I brother^ revenge my death ! 
So underneath the belly of their steeds, 
That stain'd their fetlocks in his smoaking blood, 
The noble gentleman gave up the ghost. 

War, Then let the earth be drunken with our blood f 
I'll kill my horse, because I will not fly. 
Why stand we like soft-hearted women here. 
Wailing our losses, whiles the foes doth rage ; 
And look upon, as if the tragedy 
Were play'd in jest by counterfeiting actors i 
Here on my knee I vow to God above, 
I'll never pause again, never stand still. 
Till either death hath clos'd these eyes of mine. 
Or fortune give me measure of revenge. 

Edw. O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine ; 
And, in this vow, do chain my soul to thine. — 
And, ere my knee rise from the earth's cold face, 
I throw my hands, mine eyes, my heart to thee. 
Thou setter up and plucker down of kings ! 
Beseeching thee,<^if with thy will it stands, 
That to my foes this body must be prey, — 
Yet that thy br azen g ates of heaven may ope, 

in OBnrnition strengthened by sixty-two years contiooance^ and established 
Edward oo the throne of England." RlTSON. 

The royal army consisted, according to Hallt of abont forty thoa* 
tand men ; and the yonng dnke of York's forces werr 48,760. In this com- 
IvK which lasted fifteen lumrs, and in the actions of the two following days* 
tfdrty«^ix thousand sercn hundred and seventy six |>f rsons are said to have 
been Killed, the greater part of whom were undrmbtedly Lancastrian^' -The 
total nnmber ofpersons who fell in the contest between the hoo^et «t York 
and Lancaiter, was ninety-ope thoasand and twenty-si9% MAL. 
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And give sweet passage to my sinful soul ! 

—Now, lords, take leave until we meet again. 

Where'er it be, in heaven, or on earth. 

Rich. Brother,give me thy hand, and, gentle Warwicfc, 

Let me embrace thee in my weary arms : — 

I, that did never weep, now melt with woe. 

That winter should cut off our spring-time so- 

War, Away, away ! Once more, sweet lords, farewell* 
Geo. Yet let us all together to our troops. 

And give them leave to % that will not stay ; 

And call them pillars, that will stand to us ; 

And, if we thrive, promise them such rewards 

As victors wear at the Olympian games : 

This may plant courage in their quailing breasts ;^ 

For yet is hope of life, and victory.— 

Fore-slow no longer, 7 make we hence amain. \Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

The tame. Another Part of the Field. Excureione, Enter 

Richard and Clifford. 

Rick. Now, Clifford, I have singled thee ^bne : 
Suppose, this arm is for the duke of York, 
And this for Rutland ; both bound to revenge, 
Wert thou environed with a brazen wall. 

Clif. Now, Richard, I am with thee here alone : 
This is the hand, that stabb'd thy father York ; 
And this the hand, that slew thy brother Rutland: 
And here's the heart, that triumphs in their death. 
And cheers these hands, that slew thy sire and brother^ 
To execute the like upon thyself; 
And so, have at thee. 

{They fight. Warwick enters ; ChirFORDfiiesi 

Rich. Nay, Warwick, single out some other chase ; 
For I myself will hunt this wolf to death. [Exeunt,. 

SCENE V. 

Another Part of the Field. Alarum. Enter King Henry. 

K.Hen. This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light ; 
What time the shepherd, blowing of his nails. 



f6J 9M<ii7in|'— that i«, sinking into drjection. STEEV. 
t73 lo/or«-j/onu is to be dilatory, to k>Uer< &T^¥.V<. 
20* VOh. V. 
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Can neither call it perfect day, nor night. 

Now sways it this way, lil^e a mighty sea, 

Forc'd by the tide to combat with the wind ; 

Kow sways it that way, like the self-same sea 

Forc'd to retire, by fury cjf the wind : 

Sometime, the flood prevails ; and then, the wind ; * 

Now, one the better ; then, another best ; 

Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast,* 

Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered : 

So is the equal poise of this fell war. 

Here on this mole-hill will I sit me down. 

To whom God will, there be the victory ! 

For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too. 

Have chid me from the battle ; swearing both, 

They prosper best of all when I am thence. 

'Would I were dead ! if God*s good will were so : 

For what is in this world, but grief and woe .^ 

O God ! methinks, it were a happy life,* 

To be no better than a homely swain ; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now. 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point. 

Thereby to see the minutes how they run : 

How many make the hour full complete, 

How many hours bring about the day. 

How many days will finish up the year» 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the times : 

So many hours must I tend my flock ; 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must I c6ntemplate ; 

Se many hours must I sport myself ; 

So many days my ewes have been with young ; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; ' 

So many years ere I shall sheer the fleece : 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years» 

Past over to the end they were created, 

■ _ _ I IT—* 

C8] Henci', perhaps, the vulgarism that gives saeh acknowledged force t» 
the following lines in Lee's Rival Sijtteni : 

** When Greeks join'd Greeks, then was the fv^of war." S|FEEV. 

£9] This speech is moumfol and soft, exquisitt- 17 suited to the character 
af the king, and makes a pleasing interchange, by afibrding. amidst tb« tv. 
molt and horror of the battle, an unexpected glimpse of rural isnoceoce aad 
jMUi toral tranqnillity. JOHNS.-^This speech strongly confirms the remark 
made by sir Jonhaa Reynolds on a passage in Maehetk* Act I. tc ▼!• MAI, . 

[i] Poor fiol. it has already been observed^ i» an exyrettioa itf tender* 
neye, often used by oar anthftf. JMAL. 
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Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah, what a life were this ! how sweet ! how lovely ! 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds* looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy 

To kings, that fear their subjects' treachery } 

O, yes it doth ; a thousand fold it doth. 

And to conclude,— the shepherd's homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade* 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup. 

His body couched in a curious bed. 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him. 

Alarum, Enter a Son that had killed hia Fat her ^^ 
dragging in the dead body. 

Son, 111 blows the wind, that profits nobody. — 
This man, whom hand to hand I slew in fight. 
May be possessed with some store of crowns : 
And I, that haply take them from him now. 
May yet ere night yield both my life and them 
To some man else, as this dead man doth me.-— '^y' 
Who's this i — O God ! it is my father's face, 
Whom in this conflict I un wares have kill'd. 
O heavy times, begetting such events ! 
From London by the king was I press'd forth ; 
My father, being the earl of Warwick's man, 
Came on the part of York, press'd by his master ; 
And I, who at his hands receiv'd my life. 
Have by my hands, of life bereaved him.— - 
Pardon me, God, I knew not what I did !— 
And pardon, father, for I knew not thee !-«- 
My tears shall wipe away these bloody marks ; 
And no more words, till they have flow'd their fill. 

K,Hen, O piteous spectacle ! O bloody times ! 
Whilst lions war, and battle for their dens, 
Poor harmless lambs abide their enmity. 
Weep, wretched man, I'll aid thee tear for tear ; 
And let our hearts, and eyes, like civil war, 

C3l Hieae two horrible incidents are selected to show the inBOtMnUe 

calamities of ciril war. JOHNS. In the battle of OmM""^ *"* 

Maxentios. br Raphael, the second of time incidnu \\ isirodMiiW *- 
sioAar dccaiiOB. STEEV. ..;,._ 
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Be blind with tears, and break o'ercharg'd with grief.*' 

Enter a Father^ who has killed hia Son, with the Body 

in hia arma. 

Fath, Thou, that so stoutly hast resisted me, 
Give me thy gold, if thou hast any gold ; 
For I have bought it with an hundred blows.^- 
But let me see — Is this our foeman's face ^ 
Ah, no, no, no, it is mine only son !— > 
Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee. 
Throw up thine eyes ; see, see, what showers arise^ 
Blown with the windy tempest of my heart. 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eye and heart. 
O, pity, God, this miserable age ! — 
What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly. 
Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural. 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget !— 
O boy, thy father gave thee life too soon,' 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too late ! 

K.Hen, Woe above woe ! grief more than commoB; 
grief ! 
O, that my death would stay these ruthful deeds ! 
O pity, pity, gentle heaven, pity !— 
The red rose and the white, are on his face, 
The fatal colours of our striving houses : 
The one, his purple blood right well resembles ; 
The other, his pale cheeks, methinks, present. 
Wither one rose, and let the other flourish ! 
If you contend, a thousand lives must wither. 

iSo?2. How will my mother, for a father's death. 
Take on with me,* and ne'er be satisfy'd ? 

Fath, How will my wife, for slaughter of my son. 
Shed seas of tears, and ne'er be satisfy'd ^ 

K,Hen, How will the country, for these woful chances^. 
Mis- think the king, and not be satisfy'd !' 

Son. Was ever son, so rued a father's death- 

Fath, Was ever father, so bemoan'd a son ? 

K,Hen. Was ever king so grievM for subject8*'woe ^ 
Much is your sorrow ; mine, ten times so much. 

133 The meaning; is here inaccurately expretted. The king Intendi to mif< 
that the state of their hearts and eyes shall he like that of the kingdonw fn • 
civil noar, all shall be joined by power formed within themielve*. JOHBIS. 

[33 1 think the meaning of the line. And hath bereft thee tftky iifete$ stem 
to be this : Thy father exposed thee to danger by giving thee Ufe tee pnm 
and hath bereft thee of life by living himself too long. JOHNS. '-• 

H"} To take on i« a phrase still in use among the ^mlgar, and rigoifitlf t». 
persist in clamorous lamentation. STEEV. 
£jj To miS'think is to think ttl» uaEsvounioVT* VtlX^ % 
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Son. I'll bear thee hence, where I may weep my fill. 

lExit with the body. 

Fath, These arms of mine shall be thy winding-sheet ; 
My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre ; 
For from ray breast thine image ne*er shall go. 
My sighing heart shall be thy funeral bell ; 
And so obsequioos will thy father be,^ 
Sad for the loss of thee, having no more. 
As Priam was for all his valiant sons.'' 
1*11 bear thee hence ; and let them fight that will. 
For I have murder*d wherejl should not kill. 

\^Exit moith the body. 

K,Hen, Sad-hearted men, much overgone with care. 
Here sits a king more woeful than you are. 

Alarums : Excursions. Enter Queen Margaret, 
Prince of Wales ^ and Exeter. 

Prince, Fly, father, fly ! for all your friends are fled, 
And Warwick rages like a chafed bull ; 
Away ! for death doth hold us in pursuit. 

Q,Mar, Mount you, my lord, towards Berwick post 
amain : 
£dward and Richard, like a brace of greyhounds, 
Having the fearful flying hare in sight. 
With fiery eyes, sparkling for very wrath, 
And bloody steel grasp'd in their ireful hands. 
Are at our backs : and therefore hence amain, 

Exe. Away ! for vengeance comes along with them : 
Kay, stay not to expostulate, make speed ; 
Or else come after, I'll away before. 

K,Hen, Nay, take me with thee, good sweet Exeter ; 
Not that I fear to stay, but love to go 
Whither the queen intends. Forward ; away ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. 

The tame. A loud Alarum* JEnter Ci.iTronUfVfounded. 

Clif, Here burn^ my candle out, ay, here it dies. 
Which, while it lasted, gave king Henry light. 
O, Lancaster ! I fear thy overthrow. 
More than my body's parting with my soul : 
My love, and fear,glew'd many friends to thee ; 
And, now, I fall, thy tough commixtures melt. 

'C<*] Otseftuout It htsre cairrt'al of obieqoies, or of funml ritcv. JOHNS. 
C7) I having bat one »on, will gricTe ^* much for thM mtie» M PtlamrWfcl* 
Im many, «ottld grioro fi»r many* JOHNS.. 
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Impairing Henry, strengthening mis-proud Vork, 
The common people swarm like summer flies : 
And whither fly the gnats, but to the sun ? 
And who shines now but Henry's enemies ? 

Phoebus ! hadst thou never given consent* 
That Phaeton should check thy fiery steeds. 
Thy burning car never had scorch'd the earth : 
And, Henry, hadst thou sway'd as kings should do» 
Or as thy father, and his father, did. 

Giving no ground unto the house of York, 
They never then had sprung like summer flies : 
I, and ten thousand in this luckless realm, 
Had left no mourning widows for our death. 
And thou this day hadst kept thy chair in peace. 
For what doih cherish weeds, but gentle air ? 
And what makes robbers bold, but too much lenity. 
Bootless are plaints, and cureless are my wounds ; 
No way to fly, nor strength to hold out flight : 
The foe is merciless, and will not pity ; 
For, at their hands, I have deserv'd no pity.. 
The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
Aud much effuse of blood doth make me jfaint :— 
Come, York, and Richard, Warwick, and the rest ; 

1 stabb'd your father's bosoms, split my breast. 

\HefainV^. 

Alarum and Retreat. Enter Edward, George. 
Richard, Montague, Warwick, and Soidiera. 

JSdw, Now breathe we, lords ; good fortune bids us 
pause. 
And smooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks.^— 
Some troops pursue the bloody-minded queen ;— 
That led calm Henry, though he were a king. 
As doth a sail, fill'd with a fretting gust, 
Command an argosy to stem the waves. 
But think you, lords, that Clifford fled with them ? 

War, No, 'tis impossible he should escape r 
For, though before his face I speak the words. 
Your brother Richard mark'd him for the grave t 
And, wheresoe'er he is, he's surely dead. 

[Clifford groans, and dies. 

£dw. Whose soul is that which takes her heavy leave ? 

■^ ■ — . -. — 

C9I The Duke of York had been entrusted by Henry with therein* of 
government both in Ireland and France : stod ktnce perhapf wat cw|^tto 
aspire to the throne. MAL. 
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' Bieh. A deadly pproan, like life and death's departing.* 

£dw. See who it is : and, now the battle's ended, 
If friend, or foe, let him be gently us'd. 

Bich. Revoke that doom of mercy, for 'tis Clifford ; 
Who not contented that he lopp'd the branch 
In hewing Rutland when his leaves put forth, 
But set his murdering knife unto the root 
From whence that tender spray did sweetly spring, 
I mean, our princely father, duke of York. 

War, From off the gates of York fetch down the head, 
Your father's head, which Clifford placed there ; 
Instead whereof, let this supply the room ; 
Measure for measure must be answered. 

£dw. Bring forth that fatal screech-owl to our house, 
That nothing sung but death to us and ours : 
Now death shall stop his dismal threatening sound. 
And his ill-boding tongue no more shall speak. 

\Attendatit8 bring the Body forward. 

War. I think his understanding is bereft :— 
Speak, Clifford, dost thou know who speaks to thee ?— ? 
Dark cloudy death o'ershades his beams of life, 
And he tior sees, nor hears us what we say. 

Rich. O, 'would he did ! and so, perhaps, he doth ; 
Tis but bis policy to counterfeit, 
fiecanse he would avoid such bitter taunts 
Which in the time of death he gave our father. 

Geo. If so thou think'st, vex him with eager words.' 

Rich. Clifford, ask mercy, and obtain no grace. 

£dvf, Clifford, repent in bootless penitence. 

War, Clifibrd, devise excuses for thy faults. 

Geo. While we devise fell tortures for thy faults. 

Rich. Thou didst love York, and I am son to York. 

Edw, Thou pitied'st Rutland, I will pity thee. 

'Geo. Where's captain Margaret, to fence you now ? 

War, They mock thee, Clifford ! swear as thou wast 
wont. 

Rich. What, not an oath ? nay, then the world goes 
bard. 
When Cliflfbrd cannot spare his friends an oath :— 
I know by that, he's dead ; And, by my soul. 
If this right hand would buy two hours life, 
That I in all despite might rail at him, 

C»l Departing for separation, MAL — •" Till death ni depart*' was th« 
«xpnnsion in me old Marriage Service. FARMER. 
tSi Sour words ; words ofvtfperU^, JOHNS. 
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This hand should chop It off ; and with the isauiogblood 
Stifle the villain, whose unstaunched thirst 
York and young Rutland could not satisfy. 

War, Ay, but he's dead : Off with the traitor's head, 
And rear it in the place your father's stands.-* 
And now to London with triumphant march, 
There to be crowned England's royal king. 
From whence shall Warwick cut the sea to Franct, 
And ask the lady Bona for thy queen : 
So shalt thou sinew both these lands together ; 
And, having France thy friend, thou shalt not dread 
The scatter'd foe, that hopes to rise again ; 
For though they cannot greatly sting to hurt* 
Yet look to have them buz, to offend thioe ears. 
First, will I see the coronation ; 
And then to Britany I'll cross the sea. 
To effect this marriage, so it please my lord. 

Edv), Even as thou wilt, sweet Warwick, let it be : 
For on thy shoulder do I build my seat ; 
And never will I undertake the thing. 
Wherein thy counsel and consent is wanting.-— 
Richard, I will create thee duke of Gloster ;•— 
And George, of Clarence ; — W*arwick, as ourself. 
Shall do, and undo, as him pleaseth best. 

Rich, Let me be duke of Clarence ; George, of Gloster ; 
For Gloster*s dukedom is too ominous.^ 

War, Tut, that*s a foolish observation ; 
Richard, be duke of Gloster : Now to London, 
To see these honours in possession. [Exeunt. 



ACT III. 

SC£N£ I."— il Chace in the North of EngUmd. Enter fM 
Keepert^ wth Crott-btnc^ in their Monde. 

I Keeper. 
UNDER this thick-grown brake well shrond oarselves ; 
For through this laund^ anon the deer will come ; 
And in this covert will we make our stand. 
Culling the principal of all the deer. 

2 Keep, I'll stay above the hill, so both may shoot. 

1 Keep, That cannot be ; th e noise of thy crow-bow 

C4l Alluding, perhaps, to the deaths of Thomas of Woedttack. and Hwi- 
phrey, Djkes of Gloster. STEEV. 
15] LoMnd means the aanne aa ia'wn ; a flaln extended beCwtm wofidk 

STBEV. 
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Will scare the herd, and so my shoot is lost. 
Here stand we both, and aiiti we at the best : 
And, for the time shall not seem tedious, 
I'll tell thee what befel me on a day, 
In this self-place where now we mean to stand. 
2 Keep,* Here comes a man, let's stay till he be past. 

JEnter King Henry, disguised^ with a Prayer-book, 

K.Hen, From Scotland I am stol'n, even of pure love, 
To greet mine own land with my wishful sight. 
No, Harry, Harry, 'tis no land of thine ; 
Thy place is fiird, thy scepter wrung from thee, 
Thy balm wash'd off,* wherewith thou wast anointed : 
No bending knee will call thee Cssar now. 
No humble suitors press to speak for right. 
No, not a man comes for redress of thee ; 
For how can I help them, and not myself ? 

1 Keefi. Ay, here's a deer whose skin's a keeper's fee : 
This is the quondam king ;> let's seize upon him. 

KHen. Let me embrace these sour adversities ; 
For wise men say, it is the wisest course. 

2 Keefi, Why linger we ? let us lay hands upon him. 
1 Keefi, Forbear a while ; we'll hear a little more. 
KHen, My queen, and son, are gone to France for aid ; 

And, as I hear, the great commanding Warwick 
Is thither gone, to crave the French king's sister 
To wife for Edward : If this news be true. 
Poor queen, and son, your labour is but lost ; 
For Warwick is a subtle orator. 
And Lewis a prince soon won with moving words. 
By this account, then, Margaret may win him ; 
For she's a woman to be pitied much : 
Her sighs will make a battery in his breast ; 
Her tears will pierce into a marble heart ; 
The tiger will be mild, while she doth mourn ; 
And Nero will be tainted with remorse, 
To hear, and see, her plaints, her brinish tears. 
Ay, but she's come to beg ; Warwick, to give : 
She, on his' left side, craving aid for Henry ; 
He, on his right, asking a wife for Edward. 
She weeps, and says-— her Henry is depos'd ; 

[3] This is an image very frequent in the works of Shaksiieare. It is com- 
Dwn in these plays to find the same images, whether jooslar or serioiu^ fre- 
qoenrly recurring. JOHNS. 

til Shumiam had not in Shakspeare't time waXbtneOj acqaifwl a ladtc- 
row saTse. HOLT WHITE. ' ^ 

21 VOL. V. 
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He smiles, and says — his Edward is install'd; 
That she, poor wretch, for grief can speak no more : 
Whiles Warwick tells his title, smooths the wrong, 
Inferreth arguments of mighty strength ; 
And, in conclusion, wins the king from her. 
With promise of his sister, and what else. 
To strengthen and support king Edward's place. 
O Margaret,^ thus 'twill be ; and thou, poor soul, 
Art then forsaken, as thou went'st forlorn. 

2 Kee/i, Say, who art thou, that talk'st of kings and 
queens ? 

K,Hen, More than I seem, and less than I was bom to : 
A man at least, for less I should not be ; 
And men may talk of kings, and why not I } 

2 Keeft. Ay, but thou talk*st as if thou wert a king. 

K.Hen. Why, so I am, in mind ; and that's enough. 

2 Keefi, But, if thou be a king, where is thy crown ? 

K,Hen, My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 
Not decked with diamonds, and Indian stones. 
Nor to be seen : my crown is call'd, content ; 
A crown it is, that seldom kings enjoy. 

2 Keep, Well, if you be a king crown'd with content, 
Your crown content, and you, roust be contented 
To go along with us : for, as we think. 
You are the king, king Edward hath depos'd ; 
And we his subjects, sworn in all allegiance, 
Will apprehend you as his enemy. 

K.Hen, But did you never swear, and break an oath i 

2 Keefi, No, never such an oath, nor will not now. 

/[,Hfin, Where did you dwell, when I was king of 
England^ 

2 Keefi, Here in this country, where we now remaio. 

K,Hen, I was anointed king at nine months old ; 
My father and my grandfather, were kings ; 
And you were sworn true subjects unto me : 
And, tell me then, have you not broke your oaths ? 

1 Ke£ii. No ; 
For we were subjects, but while you were king. 

KHen, Why, am I dead ? do I not breathe a man ! 
Ah, simple men, you know not what you 8w«ar. 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face. 
And as the air blows it to me again. 
Obeying with my wind whjcn I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 

C4] The piety of Henry scarce interesu os mor« for his Biitfbrciina> thi» 
this his constant solicitude for the wel&re of Ms deceitfvl foeen. STEE^. 
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Commanded always by the greater gust ; 

Such is the lightness of you common men. 

But do not break your oaths ; for» of that sin 

My mild entreaty shall not make you guilty. 

Go -where you will, the king shall be commanded ; 

And be you kings ; command, and I'll obey. 

IKeefi.We are true subjects to the king,king Edward. 

K*Hen. So would you be again to Henry, 
If he were seated as king Edward is. 

1 Keefi, We charge you, in God's name, and in the 
king's. 
To go with us unto the officers. 

K,Hen, In God's name, lead ; your king's name be 
obey'd : 
And what God will, then let your king perform ; 
And what he will, I humbly yield unto. [Exennt. 

SCENE II. 

London. A Room in the Palace. Enter King Edward, 
Gloster, Clarence, and Lady Guey. 

£,Edw. Brother of Gloster, at Saint Albans' field 
The lady's husband, sir John Grey, was slain, 
His lands then seiz'd on by the conqueror : 
Her suit is now, to repossess those lands ; 
Which we in justice cannot well deny. 
Because in quarrel of the house of York 
The worthy gentleman did lose his life. 

Glo, Your highness shall do well, to grant her suit ; 
It were dishonour, to deny it her. 

K,Edw, It were no less ; but yet I'll make a pause. 

Glo. Yea ! is it so > 
I see, the lady hath a thing to grant, 
Before the king will grant her humble suit. 

Clar, He knows the game ; How true he keeps the 
wind .^ [/taide, 

Glo, Silence ! [Aside, 

K,Mdw, Widow, we will consider of your suit ; 
And come some other time, to know our mind. 

L.Grey, Right gracious lord, I cannot brook delay : 
May it please your highncjss to resolve me now ; 
And what your pleasure is, shall satisfy me. 



er 



5} This is a very lively and spritely dialogac ; the tccl Bro ftil ton b %iif^ 
than is conunoo in Shaksittare. JOHN& i^ ^ ;;. i 
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Glo. [ABide."] Ay, widow ? then I'll warrant you all 
your lands. 
An if what pleases him, shall pleasure you. 
Fight closer, or, good faith, you'll catch a blow. 

Clar. I fear her not, unless she chance to fall. T^side, 

Glo, God forbid that ! for he'll take vantages. \^Aaide, 

K,Edw, How many children hast thou, widow ^ tell me. 

Clar, I think, he means to beg a child of her. [jiaide, 

Glo, Nay, whip me then ; he'll rather give her twa 

\jAaid€, 

L.Grey, Three, my most gracious lord. 

Glo. You shall have four, if you'll be rul'd by him. [Aai, 

A'.i'J</.'Twerefpity,they should lose their father's lands. 

L..Grey, Be pitiful, dread lord, and grant it then. 

K.Ed'io, Lords, give us leave ; I'll try this widow's wit. 

Glo. Ay, good leave have you ; for you will have leave, 
Till youth take leave, aiid leave you to the crutch. 

[Gloster and Clarence retire to the other tide, 

K.Edw, Now tell me, madam, do you love your 
children f 

L.Grey, Ay, full as dearly as I love myself. 

K.Ed^co, And would you not do much, to do them good I 

L,Grey. To do them good, I would sustain some harm. 

K.Ed, Then get your husband's lands, to do them good. 

L.Grey, Therefore 1 came unto your majesty. 

K.Edw. I'll tell you how these lands arc to be got. 

L.Grey, So shall you bind me to your highness' service. 

K.Edw, What service wilt thou do me, if I give them i 

Jj.Grcy, What you command, that rests in me to da 

K.Edw, But you will take exceptions to my boon. 

L.Grey, No, gracious lord, except I cannot do it. 

K.Edw. Ay, but thou canst do what I mean to ask. 

L.Grey. Why, then I will do what your grace com- 
mands. 

Glo, He plies her hard ; and much rain wears the 
marble. [Aaide. 

Clar, As red as fire ! nay, then her wax must melt. 

[Ande. 

I J. Grey, Why stops my lord } shall I not hear my task ? 

K.Edw, An easy task ; 'tis but to love a king. 

L.Grey, That's soon perform'd,because I am a subject. 

JT.jBd.Why then,thy husband's lands I freely give thee. 

L,Grey, I take my leave with many thousand thanks. 

Glo. The match is made ; she seals it with acort'sy. 

K.Edw. But stay thee, 'tis the fruits of love I mean. 
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L.Grey. The fruits of love I mean, my loving liege. 

K.Edvf, Ay, but, I fear me, in another sense. 
What love, think'st thou, I sue so much to get ^ 

JL.Gret/, My love till death, my humble thanks, my 
prayers ; 
That love, which virtue begs, and virtue grants. 

K*Edtt>, No, by ray troth, I did not mean such love. 

JL,Grey, Why, then you mean not as I thought you did. 

K.Edw. But now you partly may perceive my mind. 

L.Grey. My mind will never grant what I perceive 
Your highness aims at, if I aim aright. 

K,Edvf. To tell thee plain, I aim to lie with thee. 

Ij.Grey, To tell you plain, I had rather lie in prison. 

K,Edw, Why, then thou shalt not have thy husband's 
lands. 

L,Grey, Why, then mine honesty shall be my dower; 
For by that loss I will not purchase them. 

K.Edw, Therein thou wrongest thy children mightily. 

Zf.Gr^.Herein your highness wrongs both them andme, 
But, mighty lord, this merry inclination 
Acaords not with the sadness of my suit ; 
Please you dismiss me, either with ay, or na 

K.Edv), Ay ; if thou wilt say Ay, to my request : 
No ; if thou dost say No, to my demand. 

JL.Grey. Then, No, my lord. My suit is at an end. 

Glo, The widow likes him not, she knits her brows. 

Cla, He is the bluntest wooer in Christendom. [An. 

K,Ediv, Her looks do argue her replete with modesty ; 
Her words do shew her wit incomparable ; 
All her perfections challenge sovereignty ; 
One way, or other, she is for a king ; 
And she shall be my love, or else my queen.— \Aaide. 
Say, that king Edward take thee for his queen ? 

JL.Grey, 'Tis better said than done, my gracious lord : 
I am a subject fit to jest withal. 
But far unfit to be a sovereign. 

K,Edvf, Sweet widow, by my state I swear to thee, 
I speak no more than what my soul intends ; 
And that is, to enjoy thee for my love. 

L.Grey, And that is more than I will yiield unto : 
I know, I am too mean to be your queen ; 
And yet too good to be your concubine. 

JC.Edw. You cavil, widow ; I did mean, my queen. 

L,Grcy, *Twill grieve your grace, my sons should 
call you — father. 

21* VOL, v. 
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K,Edv9, No more, than when my daughters call thee 
mother. 
Thou art a widow, and thou hast some children ; 
And, by God's mother, I, being but a bachelor, 
Have other some ; why. Vis a happy thing 
To be the father unto many sons. 
Answer no more, for thou shalt be my queen. 

G/o.The ghostly father now hath done his fihrift.rwftc. 

Clar. When he was made a shriver, 'twas for shift 

K.Ed, Brothers,you muse what chat we two have had. 
G/o. The widow likes it not, for she looks sad. 
K,Edw. Vou'd think it strange, if I should marry her. 
Clar, To whom, my lord ? 
K.Edw. Why, Clarence, to myself. 
Glo, That would be ten days' wonder, at the least. 
Clar. That's a day longer than a wonder lasts. 
Glo, By so much is the wonder in extremes. 
K,Edw, Well, jest on, brothers : I can tell you both, 
Her suit is granted for her husband's lands. 

Enter a Mbleman, 
JVob, My gracious lord, Henry your foe is taken, 
And brought your prisoner to your palace gate. 

KEdw. See, that he be cenvey'd unto the Tower :— • 
And go we, brothers, to the man that took him. 
To question of his apprehension.— 
Widow, G^ you along ; — Lords, use her honourable. 

\Exeunt King Edward, Z/Oc/y GREY,CLAft- 
'E.ncj.yQtid Lord, 
Glo, Ay, Edward will use women honourably. 
'Would he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all. 
That from his loins no hopeful branch may spring. 
To cross me from the golden time I look for ! 
And yet, between my soul's desire, and me 
(The lustful Edward's titles buried,) 
Is Clarence, Henry, and his son young Edward, 
And all the unlook'd- for issue of their bodies. 
To take their rooms, ere I can place myself : 
A cold premeditation for my purpose ! 
Why, tnen I do but dream on sovereignty ; 
Like one that stands upon a promontory. 
And spies a far-offshore where he would tread, 
Wishing his foot were equal with his eye ; 
And chides the sea that sunders him from thence, 
Saying-*he'll lade it dry to have his way: 
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So do I wish the crown, being so far off ; 

And so I chide the means that keep me from it ; 

And so I say,' — 1*11 cut the causes off, 

Flattering me with impossibilities. — 

My eye's too quick, my heart o'erweens too much. 

Unless my hand and strength could equal them. 

Well, say there is no kingdom then for Richard ; 

What other pleasure can the world afford ? 

Ill make my heaven in a lady's lap. 

And deck my body in gay ornaments. 

And witch sweet ladies with my words and looks. 

O miserable thought ! and more unlikely. 

Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns ! 

Why, love forswore me in my mother's womb : 

And, for I should not deal in her soft laws. 

She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe 

To shrink my arm up like a wither'd shrub ; 

To make an envious mountain on my back, 

Where sits deformitv to mock my body ; 

To shape my legs of an unequal size ; 

To disproportion me in every part, 

Like to a chaos, or an unlick'd bear-whelp,* 

That carries no impression like the dam. 

And am I then a man to be belov'd ^ 

O, monstrous fault, to harbour such a thought ! 

Then, since this earth affords no joy to me. 

But to command, to check, to o'erbear such 

As are of better person than myself, ^ 

I'll make my heaven — to dream upon the crown ; 

And, whiles 1 live, to account this world but hell. 

Until my mis-shap'd trunk, that bears this head. 

Be round impaled with a glorious crown. ^ 

[63 It was an opinion, which, in spite of its absurdity, prevailed long, that 
the bear brings forth only 8ha{>clcss lumps of animated Hesh, which she 
licks into the form of bears. It is now well known that the whelps of the 
bear are prodnced in the same state with those of other creatures. JOHNS. 
[7] Richartl speaks here the language of nature. Whoever is stigmatised 
witti deformity has -i constant source of envy in hb mind, and would coun- 
terbalance by some other tvperiority those advantages which he feels him- 
self to want. Bacon remarks that the deformed are commonly daring ; and 
it is almost proverbially observed that they are ill-natured. The truth isj 
that the deformed like all other men are displeased with inferiority, and en- 
deavour to gain ground by gbod or bad means, as tliey iire virtuoin or civ- 
mpt. JOHNS. 

[83 133 41678 

" Until my mis.shap'd trunk that bears this heed. 

Be round impaled, be." A transpositiim seems to be necMtvy s 

12857 3 4 6 

" Until my heiid, that this mis-sbap'd trunk bean." 
Otherwise the trunk that bears the bead is to be encirckd with the crowtty 
and not the head iticir 5TEEV. 
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And yet I know not how to get the crown. 

For many lives stand between me and home : 

And I,-~like one lost in a thorny wood, 

That rents the thorns, and is rent with the thorns ; 

Seeking a way, and straying from the way ; 

Not knowing how to find the open air. 

But toiling desperately to find it out,— 

Torment myself to catch the English crown : 

And from that torment I will free myself, 

Or hew my way out with a bloody axe. 

Why, I can smile, and murder when I smile ; 

And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart ; 

And wet my cheeks with artificial tears. 

And frame mv face to all occasions. 

I'll drown more sailors than the mermaid shall ; 

I'll slay more gazers than the basilisk ; 

I'll play the orator as well as Nestor, 

Deceive more slily than Ulysses could. 

And, like a Simon, take another Troy : 

I can add colours to the cameleon ; 

Change shapes, with Proteus, for advantages. 

And set the murderous Machiavel to school. 

Can I do this, and cannot get a crown ^ 

Tut ! were it further off. Til pluck it down. [i?jct7. 

SCENE III. 

France, A Room in the Palace. Flourish, Enter Lewis the 
French King, and Lady Bona, attended! the King take* hit 
State. Then enter ^een Margaret, Prince Edward her 
9on, and the Earl of Oxford. 

K,Lew» Fair queen of England, worthy Margaret, 
Sit down with us ; it ill befits thy state, [Rising, 

And birth, that thou shouldst stand, while Lewis doth sit. 

Q.Mar, No, mighty king of France ; now Margaret 
Must strike her sail, and ]eam a while to serve. 
Where kings command. I was, I must confess. 
Great Albion's queen in former golden days : 
But now mischance hath trod my title down. 
And with dishonour laid me on the ground ; 
Where I must take like seat unto my fortune. 
And to my humble seat conform myself. 

K.Lew. Why, say, fair queen, whence springs this 
deep despair t 

Q.Mar. From such a cause as fills mine eyes with tetfn^ •. 
And stops my tongue, while heart isdrown'd in cafes. 
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K,Lew, Whatever it be, be thou still like thyself. 
And sit thee by our side : yield not thy neck 

[iva/* her by him. 
To fortune's yoke, but let thy dauntless mind 
Still ride in triumph over all mischance. 
Be plain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief ; 
It shall be eas'd, if France can yield relief. 

Q,Mar, Those gracious words revive my drooping 
thoughts. 
And give my tongue-ty'd sorrows leave to speak. 
Now, therefore, be it known to noble Lewis,— 
That Henry, sole possessor of my love. 
Is, of a.king, become a banish*d man, 
And forc'd to live in Scotland a forlorn ; 
While proud ambitious Edward, duke of York, 
Usurps the regal title, and the seat 
Of England's true-anointed lawful king. 
This is the cause, that I, poor Margaret,— 
With this my son, prince Edward, Henry's heir, — 
Am come to crave thy just and lawful aid ; 
And, if thou fail us, all our hope is done : 
Scotland hath will to help, but x:annot help ; 
Our people and our peers are both misled. 
Our treasure seiz'd, our soldiers put to flight. 
And, as thou see'st, ourselves in heavy plight. 

K,Levf. Renowned queen, with patience calm the 
storm. 
While we bethink a means to break it off. 

Q.Mar, The more we stay, the stronger grows our foe. 

K,Lew, The more I stay, the more I'll succour thee. 

Q.Mar. O, but impatience waiteth on true sorrow : 
And see, where comes the breeder of my sorrow. 

Enter Warwick, attended.^ 
K.Levf. What's he, approacheth boldly to our pre- 
sence ? ______ 

C9] This nobleman's embassy and commission, the insult he leceives by 
the king's hasty marriage, and his consequent resolution to avenge it, with 
the capture, imprisonment, and escape cf the king, Shr.kspeare, it is true, 
found tn Hall and Holinshed ; but later as well as earlier writers, of better 
authority, incline us to discredit the whole ; and to rr fer the rupture be- 
tween the king and his political creator, to causes which have not reached 
posterity, or to that jealousy and ingratitude so natural, perhaps, to those 




Story of Warwick and the Lady «o a. The king was privately 
married to Lady Elisabeth Widvilie, in 1463, and in February 1465, War - 
wick actually stood sponsor to the priocess Elizabeth their first child. 

&ITSON* 
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Q.Mar, Our earl of >yarwick, Edward's greatest 
friend. 

K.Lew Welcome, brave Warwick ! What brings 
thee to France ? 
[Descending from his state. Qt/e^n Margaret nt«. 

Q.Mar. \y, now begins a second storm to rise ; 
For this is he, that moves both wind and tide. 

War^ From worthy Edward, king of Albion, 
My lord and sovereign, and thy vowed friend, 
I come, — in kindness, and unfeigned love- 
First, to do greetings to thy royal person ; 
And then, to crave a league of amity ; 
And, lastly, to confirm that amity 
With nuptial knot, if thou vouchsafe to grant 
That virtuous lady Bona, thy fair sister, 
To England's king in lawful marriage. 

Q.Mar, If that go forward, Henry's hope is done. 

War, And, gracious madam, [To Bona.] m ouf 
king's behalf, 
I am commanded, with your leave and favour. 
Humbly to kiss your hand, and with my tongue 
To tell the passion of my sovereign's heart ; 
Where fame, late entering at his heedful ears. 
Hath plac'd thy beauty's image, and thy virtue. 

Q.ikTar.Ring Lewis,— and lady Bona, — hear me speak, 
Before you answer Warwick. His demand 
Springs not from Edward's well-meant honest love, 
But from deceit, bred by necessity ; 
For how can tyrants safely govern home. 
Unless abroad they purchase great alliance ? 
To prove him tyrant, this reason may suffice,— 
That Henry liveth still : but were he dead. 
Yet here prince Edward stands, king Henry's son. 
Looit therefore, Lewis, that by this league and marriage 
Thou draw not on thy danger and dishonour : 
For though usurpers sway the rule a while. 
Yet heavens are just, and time suppresseth wrongs. 

War. Injurious Margaret ! 

Prince. And why not queen i 

War. Because thy father Henry did usurp ; 
And thou no more art prince, than she is queen. 

Oxf. Then Warwick disannuls great John of Gaunt, 
Which did subdue the greatest part of Spain ; 
And, after John of Gaunt, Henry the Fourth, 
Whose wisdom was a mirror to the wisest ; 
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And, after that wise prince, Henry the Fifth, 
Who by his prowess conquered all France : 
From these our Henry lineally descends. 

War, Oxford, how haps it, in this smooth discourse, 
You told not, how Henry the Sixth hath lost 
All that which Henry the Fifth had gotten ? 
Methihks, these peers of France should smile at that. 
But for the rest, — You tell a pedigree 
Of threescore and two years ; a silly time 
To make prescription for a kingdom's worth. 

Ox/! Why , War wick,canst thou speak against thy liege , 
Whom thou obeyed'st thirty and six years. 
And not bewray thy treason with a blush ? 

War, Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 
Now buckler falsehood with a pedigree ? 
For shame, leave Henry, and call £dward king. 

Oxf. Call him my king, by whose injurious doom 
My elder brother, the lord Aubrey Vere, 
Was done to death ^ and more than so, my father, 
Even in the downfall of his mellow *d years. 
When nature brought him to the door of death ? 
No, Warwick, no ; while life upholds this arm. 
This arm upholds the house of Lancaster. 

War, And I the house of York. 

KLew. Queen Margaret, prince Edward, and Oxford, 
Voochsafe, at our request, to stand aside. 
While I use further conference with Warwick. 

Q.Mar. Heaven grant, that Warwick's words bewitch 
him not ! YRedring with the Prince and OxF. 

K.Lew, Now, Warwick, tell me, even upon thy con- 
science. 
Is Edward your true king i for I were loth 
To link with him that were not lawful chosen. 

War, Thereon I pawn my credit and mine honour. 

K,L.ew, But is he gracious in the people's eye ? 

War, The more, that Henry was unmrtunate. i 

K,Lew, Then further, — all dissembling set aside, 
Tell me for truth the measure of his love 
Unto our sister Bona. 

War, Such it seems. 
As. may beseem a monarch like himself. 
Myself have often heard htm say, and swear,— 
That this his love was an eternal plant ; 

ri] Hf mcftiii^ that Hemy was aniuccessfiil in war, having lost hit do- 
mmioM in France, &Cf MAL. 
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Whereof the root was fix'd in virtue's ground. 
The leaves and fruit maintain'd with beauty's sun ; 
£xenipt from envy, but not from disdain,^ 
Unless the lady Bona quit his pain. 

K.Lew, Now, sister, let us hear your firm resolve. 

Bona. Your grant, or your denial, shall be mine :— * 
Yet I confess, [To War.] that often ere this day. 
When I have heard your king's desert recounted. 
Mine ear have tempted judgment to desire. 

K.Lew. Then, Warwick, thus, — Our sister shall U 
Edward's ; 
And now forthwith shall articles be drawn 
Touching the jointure that your king must make. 
Which with her dowry shall be counterpoised :— 
Draw near, queen Margaret ; and be a witness. 
That Bona shall be wife to the English king. 

Prince. To Edward, but not to the English king. 

Q.Mar. Deceitful Warwick ! it was thy device 
By this alliance to make void my suit ; 
Before thy coming, Lewis was Henry's friend. 

K.Lew. And still is friend to him and Margaret : 
But if your title to the crown be weak,— 
As may appear by Edward's good success,— 
Then 'tis but reason, that I be releas'd 
From giving aid, which late I promis'd. 
Yet shall you have all kindness at my hand. 
That your estate requires, and mine can yield. 

li'ar. Henry now lives in Scotland, at his ease i 
Where having nothing, nothing he can lose. 
And as for you yourself, our quondam queen,— 
You have a father able to maintain you ; 
And better 'twere, you troubled him than France.* 

Q.Mar. Peace, impudent and shameless Warwicki 
peace ; 
Proud setter-up and puller-down of kings ; 
I will npt hence, till with my talk and tears. 
Both full of truth, I make king Lewis behold. 
Thy sly conveyance,* and thy lord's false love ; 
For both of you are birds of self-same feather. 
^ [A horn sounded within. 

[2] I believe env^ is in this place, at in many others, put fbr malict er 
hatred. His situation places bint above these, thongh it caanot tecore him 
from female disdain. STEEV. 

C3] This seems ironical. The poverty of Margaref • fitther it a very fre* 
qoent tspick of reproach. JOHNS. 

iO Convey irg is juigling, and thence Is taken Tor artifice aad ftgg^ 

JOHNS. 
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K.Levf' Warwick, this is some post to us, or thee. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, My lord ambassgidor, these letters are for you ; 
Sent from your brother, marquis Montague.— 
These from our king unto your majesty. — 
And, madam, these for you ; from whom, I know not. 
[To Margaret. They all read their Letters. 

Oxf, I like it well, that our fair queen and mistress 
Smiles at her news, while Warwick frowns at his. 

Prince, Nay, mark, how Lewis stamps as he were 
nettled : 
X hope, all's for the best. 

K.Lew, Warwick, what are thy news ? and your's, 
fair queen ? 

Q.Mar. Mine, such as fills my heart with unhop'd joys. 

fVar, Mine, full of sorrow and heart's discontent. 

X.Lew, What ! has your king married the lady Grey ? 
And now, to sooth your forgery and his. 
Sends me a paper to persuade me patience ? 
Is this the alliance that he seeks with France ? 
Dare he presume to scorn us in this manner ? 

Q.Mar. I told your majesty as much before : 
This proyeth Edward's love, and Warwick's honesty. 

TVar^ King Lewis, I here protest, — in sight of heaven. 
And by the hope I have of heavenly bliss,— 
That I am clear from this misdeed of Edward^s ; 
No more my king, for he dishonours me ; 
But most himself, if he could see his shame.— 
Did I forget, that by the house of York 
My father came untimely to his death ? 
Did I let pass the abuse done to my niece ?< 
Did I impale him with the regal crown f 
Did I put Henry from his native right ; 
And am I guerdon'd at the last with shame ?6 
Shame on himself ! for my desert is honour. 
And, to repair my honour lost for him, 
I here renounce him, and return to Henry : 
My noble queen, let former grudges pass. 
And henceforth I am thy true servitor ; 
I will revenge his wron^ to lady Bona, 
And replant Henry in his former state. 

C5] Whom, acdording to Holinshed, king Edward attempted in the earl 
of Warwick's bouse. STEEV. 

C8] GM*r<fw'rf-Le. rewarded. STEEV: 

22 VOL. V. 
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Q. Mar. Warwick, these words ha^e tum'd my liftte 
to love ; 
And 1 forgive and quite forget old faults. 
And joy that thou beconrst king Henry's friend. 

War, So much his friend, ay, his unfeigned friend« 
That, if king Lewis vouch:3cLfe to furnish us 
With some few bands of chosen soldiers, 
111 undertake to land them on our coast. 
And force the tyrant from his seat by war. 
'Tis not his new-made bride shall succour him : 
And as for Clarence, — as my letters tell me. 
He's very likely now to fall from him ; 
For matching more for wanton lust than honour. 
Or than for strength and safety of our country. 

Bona, Dear brother, how shall Bona be reveng*d. 
But by thy help to this distressed queen ? 

Queen, Renowned prince, how shall poor Henry live, 
Unless thou rescue him from foul despair f 

Bona, My quarrel, and this English queen's, are oiie« 

JVar, And mine, fair lady Bona, joins with your's. 

K,Lew.\ud mine, with her's and thine andMargaret's« 
Therefore, at last, I firmly am resolv'd, 
You shall have aid. 

Q.Mar, Let me give humble thanks for all at once. 

K,Lew. Then England's messenger, return in post ; 
And tell false Edward, thy supposed king,— 
That Lewis of France is sending over maskers. 
To revel with him and his new bride : 
Thou seest what*s past, go fear thy king withal.^ 

Bona, Tell him. In hope he'll prove a widower shortly, 
111 wear the willow garland for his sake. 

Q.Mar, Tell him. My mourning weeds are laid aside, 
And I am ready to put armour on. 

W^ar.Tellhim from me,Thathehath done me wrong; 
And therefore I'll uncrown him, ere't He long. 
There's thy reward ; be gone. \^Exit Messenger, 

K,Lev). But, Warwick, thou, 
And Oxford, with five thousand men. 
Shall cross the seas, and bid false Edward battle ; 
And, as occasion serves, this noble queen 
And prince shall follow with a fresh supply. 
Yet, ere thou go, but answer me one doubt ;-— 
What pledge have we of thy firm loyalty ? 

War, This shall assure my constant loyalty i-*' 

Cr3 That is go fright thy kln^j, JOHNS. 
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That if our queen and this young prince agree, 
I'll join mine eldest daughter, and my joy, 
To him forthwith in holy wedlock bands. 

Q.Mar, Yes, I agree, and thank you for your motion : 
—Son Edward, she is fair and virtuous, 
Therefore delay not, give thy hand to Warwick ; 
And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable. 
That only Warwick's daughter shall be thine. 

Prince. Yes, I accept her, for she well deserves it ; 
And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand. 

IHe gives his hand to Warwick. 
K.Leiv, Why stay we now ? These soldiers shall be 
levied. 
And thou, lord Bourbon, our high admiral, 
Shall waft them over with our royal fleet. — 
I long, till Edward fall by war's mischance, 
For mocking marriage with a dame of France. 

[Exeunt all but Warwick. 
War, I came from Edward as embassador, 
But I return his sworn and mortal foe : 
Matter of marriage was the charge he gave me, 
But dreadful war shall answer his demand. 
Had he none else to make a stale, but me ?8 
Then none but I shall turn his jest to sorrow. 
I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown. 
And I'll be chief to bring him down again. 
Not that I pity Henry's misery, 
But seek revenge on Edward's mockery. [Exit, 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— Xonofon. A Room in the Palace. Enter Gloster, 
Clarence, Somerset, Montague, and Others, 

Gloster. 
NOW tell me, brother Clarence, what think you 
Of this new marriage with the lady Grey ? 
Hath not our brother made a worthy choice ? 

Cla. Alas, you know, 'tis far from hence to France ; 
How could he stay till Warwick made return ? 

Som, My lords, forbear this talk ; here comes the king. 



tS] That is, stalking hone, pretence. ST££V. 
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Flourish. Enter King Edward, attended : Lady Grey, Of 
queen: Pembroke, Si afford, Hastings, and Other*, 

Glo, And his well-chosen bride. 

Ciar, I mind to tell him plainly what I think. 

K.Ed. Now, brother Clarence, iiow like you our choice, 
That you stand pensive, as half malcontent i 

CVflr.AsweUasLevvisofFrance,orthecarlofWar"wick; 
Which are so weak of couragje, and in judgment. 
That they'll take no offence at our abuse. 

K,Edw, Suppose, they take offence without a cause. 
They are but Lewis and Warwick ; I am Edward, 
Your king and Warwick's, and must have my will. 

Glo, And you shall have your will, because our king ; 
Yet hasty marriage seldom proveth well. 

JCEdw. Yea, brother Richard, are you offended too ? 

Glo, Not I : 
No ; God forbid, that I should wish them sever'd 
Whom God hath join'd together : ay, and 'twere pity. 
To sunder them that yoke so well together. 

X.Edw. Setting your scorns and your mislike aside, 
Tell me some reason, why the lady Grey 
Should not become my wife, and England's queen :— 
And you too, Somerset, and Montague, 
Speak freely what you think. 

Ciur, Then this is my opinion, — that king Lewis 
Becomes your enemy, for mocking him 
About the marriage of the lady Bona. 

Glo, And Warwick, doing what you gave in charge, 
Is now dishonoured by this new marriage. 

if.A'c^7y.What,if both Lewis and Warwick be appeas'd. 
By such inventions as I can devise ? 

JMont, Yet to have join'd with France in such alliance. 
Would more have strengthen'd this our commonwealth 
'Gninst foreign storms, than any home-bred marriage. 

Hast. Why, knows not Montague, that of itself 
England is safe, if true within itself ? 

Mo7it.Ye& ; but the safer,when 'tis back'd with France. 

Hast. 'Tis better using France, than trusting France : 
Let us be back'd with God, and with the seas,* 
Which he Uath given for fence impregnable. 
And with their helps only defend ourselves ; 
In them, and in ourselves, our safety lies. 

I I »^— 1 ■ - I. ••!• II. I I I 

[9] This has been the advice of every man vtho in any age uodontood and 
favoured the interest of England. JOHNS. 
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Clar, For this one speech, lord Hastings well deserves 
To have the heir of the lord Hungerford. 

JC.Edw, Ay, what of that ? it was my will, and grant ; 
And, for this once, my will shall stand for law. 

Glo, And yet, methinks,your grace hath not done well» 
To give the heir and daughter of lord Scales 
Unto the brother of your loving bride ; 
She better would have fitted me, or Clarence : 
But in your bride you bury brotherhood. 

Clar, Or else you would not have bestow 'd the heir 
Of the lord Bonville on your new wife's son,* 
And leave your brothers to go speed elsewhere. 

K.Edv), Alas, poor Clarence ! is it for a wife* 
That thou art malcontent ? I will provide thee. 

Cla. In choosing for yourself,you show'd your judgment; 
Which being shallow, you shall give me leave 
To play the broker in mine own behalf ; 
And, to that end, I shortly mind to leave you. 

K.Ediv, Leave me, or tarry, Edward will be king, 
And not be tied unto his brother's will. 

Q.Eliz. My lords, before it pleas'd his majesty 
To raise my state to title of a queen, 
Do me but right, and you must all confess 
That I was not ignoble of descent, 2 
And meaner than myself have had like fortune. 
But as this title honours me and mine, 
So your dislikes, to whom I would be pleasing. 
Do cloud my joys with danger and with sorrow. 

K.Ediv. My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns : 
What danger, or what sorrow can befall thee. 
So long as Edward is thy constant friend* 
And their true sovereign, whom they must obey ? 
Nay, whom they shall obey, and love thee too, 
Unless they seek for hatred at my hands : 
Which if they do, yet will 1 keep thee safe. 
And they shall feel the vengeance of my wrath. 

G/o.I hear, yetsay notmuch,but think the more. [.^«/cfc. 

Enter a Messenger, 

K,Edw» Now, messenger, what letters, or what new»»- 
From France ? 

[I ] It must be remembered, thsit till the Restoration the heireu< a of great 
estates were in the wardship of the king, who in their minority eaw then 
up to plander, and afterwards matched them to Iris favoaritet. 1 Kiiow noft' 
when liberty gained more than by the aboli' ion of the coart of wardi^ J^^ 

111 Her father was Sir Richard Widville. Knight, afterwards *-^ '^ 
Rivers ; her mother. Duchess Dowager of Bedford^ widow ' ~ 
Bedford, brother to King He#y V. MAL0N£» 
22* VOL. V. 
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Meas. My sovereign liege, no letters ; and few words, 
But such as I, without your special pardon, 
Dare not relate. 

K.Edw. Go to, we pardon thee : therefore, in brief^ 
Tell me their words as near as thou canst guess them. 
What answer makes king Lewis unto our letters i 

Mesa, At my depart, these were his very words ; 
Go tell false Edward^ thy stififiosed king', — 
l^hat Lewis of France is sevding over maskers^ 
To revel it with him and his new bride. 

K.Edw, Is Lewis so brave f belike, he thinks me Henry. 
But what said lady Bona to my marriage t 

iV/<?*«.These were her words,utter*d with mild disdain; 
Tell him, in ho/ie he*ll prove a widower shortly^ 
I'll wear the willow garland for his sake. 

K.Edw, I blame not her, she could say little less ; 
She had the wrong. But what said Henry's queen ? 
For I have heard, that she was there in place. 

Mess. Tell him, q\xoih she,7/iy mourning weeds are donCt 
And I am ready to fiut armour on. 

K.Edw, Belike, she minds to play the Amazon. 
But what said Warwick to these injuries ? 

Aless, He, more incens'd against your majesty 
Than all the rest, discharg*d me with these words ; 
Tell him from me, that he hath done me wrongs 
And therefore PU uncrown him, ere*t be long. 

K.Edw, Ha ! durst the traitor breathe out so proud 
words ? 
Well, I will arm me, being thus forewarned : 
They shall have wars, and pay for their presumption. 
But say, is Warwick friends with Margaret f 

Mess, Ay, gracious sovereign ; they are so link'd in 
friendship, 
TU^t young princeEd ward marriesWarwick's daughter. 

Ciar, Belike, theelder; Clarence will have the younger. 
Now, brother king, farewell, and sit you fast. 
For I will hence to Warwick's other daughter : 
That, though I want a kingdom, yet in marriage 
I may not prove inferior to yourself. — 
You, that love me and Warwick, follow me. 

[Exit CLARENCE.anc? Somerset follows, 
Glo. Not 1 : 
My thoughts aim a! a further matter ; I « 

Stay not for love of Edward, but the crown. [Aside. 
^.£(/w. Clarence and Somerset both gone to Warwick! 
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Yet am I arm'd against the worst can happen ; 
And haste is needful in this desperate case.— 
Pembroke, and Stafford, you in our behalf 
Go levy men, and make prepare for war ; 
They are already, or quickly will be landed : 
Myself in person will straight follow you. 

\Exeunt Pembroke and Stafford. 
But, ere I go, Hastings, — and Montague, — 
Resolve ray doubt. You twain, of all the rest. 
Are near to Warwick, by blood» and by alliance : 
Tell me, if you love Warwick more than me ? 
If it be so, then both depart to him ; 
I rather wish you foes, than h611ow friends ; 
But if you mind to hold your true obedience. 
Give me assurance with some friendly vow. 
That I may never have you in suspect. 

Mont. So God help Montague, as he proves true ! 
Hast, And Hastings, as he favours Edward's cause ! 
K.Edw, Now, brother Richard, will you stand by us ? 
Glo, Ay, in despite of all that shall withstand you. 
K,Hen, Why so ; then am I sure of victory. 
Now therefore let us hence ; and lose no hour. 
Till we meet Warwick with his foreign power. \^Exe, 

SCENE IL 

A Plain in Warwickshire. Enter Wa RyriCKflTzcfOx- 
FORD, with French and other Forces, 

War, Trust me, my lord, all hitherto goes well ; 
The common people by numbers swarm to us. 

Enter Clarence and. Somerset. 

But, see, where Somerset and Clarence come ; — 
Speak suddenly, my lords, are we all friends ? 

Clar. Fear not that, my lord. 

W^arThen, gentle Clarence, welcome unto Warwick ; 
And welcome, Somerset : — I hold it cowardice. 
To rest mistrustful where a noble heart 
Hath pawn'd an open hand in sign of love ; 
Else might I think, that Clarence, Edward's brother, 
Were bul a feigned friend to our proceedings : 
But welcome, Clai'Chce ; my daughter shall be thine« 
And now what rests, but, in night's coverture, 
Thy brother being carelessly encamp'd. 
His soldiers lurking in the towns about, 
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And but attended by a simple guard, 
We may surprize and take him at our pleasure ? 
Our scouts have found the adventure very easy : * 
That as Ulysses, and stout Diomede,* 
With sleight and manhood stole to Rhesus' tents. 
And brought from thence theXhracian fatal steeds ; 
So we, well cover'd with the night's black mantle. 
At unawares may beat down Edward's guard. 
And seize himself; I say not — slaughter him, 
For I intend only to surprize him.— 
You, that will follow me to this attempt. 
Applaud the name of Henry, with your leader. 

[7%<ry all cry, Henry ! 
Why, then, let's on our way in silent sort : 
For Warwick and his friends, God and Saint George ! 

{^£xeunt, 

SCENE III. 

Edward's Camfi^ near Warwick. Enter certain 
Watchmen to guard the King^a tent. 

1 Watch. Come on, my masters,each man take his stand; 
The king, by this, is set him down to sleep. 

2 Watch. What, will he not to-bed ? 

1 Watch. Why, no : for he hath made a solemn vow 
Never to lie and take his natural rest. 

Till Warwick, or himself, be quite supprest. 

2 Watch, To-morrow then, belike, shall be the day, 
If Warwick be so near as men report. 

3 Watch. But say, I pray, what nobleman Is that. 
That with the king here resteth in his tent ^ 

1 Wat. *Tis tlielord Hastings, the king's chiefest friend. 
3 Watch. O, is it so ? But why commands the king, 

That his chief followers lodge in towns about him, 
While he himself keepeth in the cold field ? 

2 rKa/cA.'Tis the morehonour,because more dangerous. 
5 Watch. Ay ; but give me worship and quietness, 

I like it better than a dangerous honour. 
If Warwick knew in what estate he stands, 
*Tis to be doubted, he would waken him, 

1 Watch. Unless our halberds did shut up his passage. 

2 Watch. Ay, wherefore else gu^d we his royal tent, 
But to defend his person from night-foes ? 

[3] See the tenth book of the Iliad. These circointtaiices> lK>wever« were 
Mcessible> without reference to Homer in the original. SXUV. 
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JE/i^fr Warwick, Clarence, Oxford, Somerset, 

and Forces, 

War. This is his tent ; and see, where stand his guard. 
Courage, ray masters : honour now, i)r never ! 
But follow me, and Edward shall be ours. 

1 Watch. Who goes there ? 

2 Watch. Stay, or thou diest. 

^Warwick, and the rest cry alU — Warvcick / Warmick ! and 
get upon the Guard ; ivhojly, crying — Arm / Arm / 'WkK" 
vr iCK, a?id the rest, Jollou'htg them,. 

The drum, heating and trum,pets sounding. JRe-enter Warmtick, 
and the rest, bringing the King out in a go%on, sitting in a chair ; 
GLosTEaan^/ Hastings^. 

Som. What are they that fly there ? 

War. Richard, and Hastings : let them go, here is 
the duke. 

K.Ed. The duke ! why .Warwick, when we parted last, 
Thou cairdst me king i 

War. Ay, but the case is alter'd : 
When you disgrac'd me in my embassade, 
Then I degraded you from being king. 
And come now to create you duke of York.* 
Alas ! how should you govern any kingdom, 
That know not how to use ambassadors ; 
Nor how to be contented with one wife ; 
Nor how to use your brothers brotherly ; 
Nor how to study for the people's welfare ; 
Nor how to shrowd yourself from enemies .' 

K.Ediv. Yea, brother of Clarence, art thou here too? 
Nay, then I see, that Edward needs must down.— 
Yet, Warwick, in despite of all mischance. 
Of thee thyself, and all thy 'complices, 
Edward will always bear himself as king : 
Though fortune's malice overthrow my state. 
My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel. 

War. Then, for his mind, be Edward England's king : 

[Takes off his crown. 
But Henry now shall wear the English crown, 
And be true king indeed : thou but the shadow— 
My lord of Somerset, at my request. 
See that forthwith duke Edward de convey'd 
Unto my brother, archbishop of York. 

{4] Might we read with » slight altersition ? 

And come to new create joa Uoke of York. JOHNU 
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When I have fought with Pembroke and his fellows^ 

I'll follow \ou, and teil whiit answer 
Lewis, and the lady Bona, sent to him :— 
Now, for a while, farewel, good duke of York. 

K.Kd, What fates impose, that men must needs abide; 
It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 

\Kxit King Ed w a k D , led out ; Somerset vfith Mm, 

Uxf. What now remains, my lords, for us to do, 
But march to London with our soldiers .' 

JVar. \y, that*s the first thing that we have to do ; 
To free king Henry from imprisonment, 
And see him seated in the regal throne. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

I.ondon. A Room in the Palace. Enter ^een Elizabeth and 

Rivers. 

Riv. Madam, what makes you in this sudden change \ 

Q.Eliz. Why, brother Rivers, are you yet to learn. 
What late misfortune is befall'n king Edward ? 

i?iv.What,lossof some pitch'd battle against Warwick ? 

Q.Eliz. No, but the loss of his own royal person. 

liiv. Then is my sovereign slain t 

Q.Eliz. Ay, almost slain, for he is taken prisoner ; 
Either betray 'd by falsehooid of his guard, 
Or by his foe surpriz'd at unawares : 
And, as I further have to understand. 
Is new committed to the bishop of York, 
Fell Warwick's brother, and by that our foe. 

Kiv. These news, I must confess, are full of grief : 
Yet, gracious madam, bear it as you may ; 
Warwick may lose, that now hath won the day. 

Q.Mar, Till then, fair hope must hinder life's decfty. 
And I the rather wean mc from despair. 
For love of Edward's offspring in my womb : 
This is it that makes me bridle passion, 
And bear with mildness my misfortune's cross ; 
Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear. 
And stop the rising of blood-sucking sighs, 
Lest with my sighs or tears I blast or drown 
King Edward's fruit, true heir to the English crown. 

JRiv, But, madam, where is Warwick then become? 

Q.Eliz. I am informed, that he comes towards London, 
To set the crown once more on Henry's head : 
Guess thou the rest ; king Edward's friends must down. 
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But, to prevent the tyrant's violence, 

(For trust not him that hath once broken faith,) 

I'll hence forthwith unto the sanctuary. 

To save at least the heir of Edward's right ; 

There shall I rest secure from force, and fraud. 

Come therefore, let us fly, while we may fly ; 

If Warwick take us, we are sure to die. \Exeunt* 

SCENE V. 

J Pari near Midillekam-Castle inTorishire, Enter Gloster, 
Hastings, Sir William Stanley, and Others, 

Glo, Now, my lord Hastings, and sir William Stanley, 
Leave off to wonder why I drew you hither. 
Into this chiefest thicket of the park. 
Thus stands the case : You know, our king, my brother, 
Is prisoner to the bishop here, at whose hands 
He hath good usage and great liberty : 
And often, but attended with weak guard. 
Comes hunting this way to disport himself. 
I have adv6rtis'd him by secret means. 
That if about this hour, he make this way. 
Under the colour of his usual game. 
He shall here find his friends, with horse and men, 
To set him free from his captivity. 

Enter King Edward, and a Huntsman. 

Hunt, This way, my lord ; for this way lies the game. 
K.£dw» Nay, this way, man ; see, where the hunts- 
men stand. 
Now, brother of Gloster, lord Hastings, and the rest. 
Stand you thus close, to steal the bishop's deer ? 

Glo, Brother, the time and case requireth haste ; 
Your horse stands ready at the park corner. 
K.Edw, But whither shall we then t 
Hast. To Lynn, ray lord ; and ship from thence to 

Flanders. 
Glo, Well guess'd, believe me ; for that was my 

meaning. 
K,Ed*a), Stanley, I will requite thy forwardness. 
Glo, But wherefore stay we ? 'tis no time to talk. 
K,£dw. Huntsman, what say'st thou t wilt thou go 

along ? 
Hunt, Better do so, than tarry and be hang'd. 
Glo. Come then, away ; let's have no more ado. 
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K,Edw. Bishop, farewell : shield thee from War- 
wick's frown ; 
And pray that I may repossess the crown. \^ExeuHt. 

SCENE VI. 

A Room in the Tovjer. Enter King Henry, Clarence, War- 
wick, Somerset, Toung Richmond, Oxford^ Mox- 
TAGUE, Lieutenant of the Tovjer, and Attendantt, 

K.Hen. Master lieutenant, now that God and friends 
Have shaken Edward from the regal seat ; 
And turn'd my captive state to liberty. 
My fear to hope, my sorrows unto joys ; 
At our enlargement what are thy due fees .' 

L,i€u, Subjects may challenge nothing of their S0Y€- 
reigns ; 
But, if an humble prayer may prevail, 
I then crave pardon of your majesty. 

KMen. For what, lieutenant ? for well using mc ? 
Nay, be thou sure, I'll well requite thy kindnesB, 
For that it made my imprisonment a pleasure : 
Ay, such a pleasure as incaged birds 
Conceive, when, after many moody thoughts. 
At last, by notes of household harmony. 
They quite forget their loss of liberty.— 
But, Warwick, after God, thou set'st me free. 
And chiefly therefore I thank God, and thee ; 
He was the author, thou the instrument. 
Therefore, that I may conquer fortune's spite. 
By living low, where fortune cannot hurt me ; 
And that the people of this blessed land 
May not be punish'd with my thwarting stars ; 
Warwick, although my head still wear the crown, 
1 here resign my government to thee, 
For thou art fortunate in all thy deeds. 

War, Your grace has still been fam'd for virtuous ; 
And now may seem as wise as virtuous. 
By spying, and avoiding, fortune's malice. 
For few men rightly temper with the stars :* 
Yet in this one thing let me blame your grace. 
For choosing me, when Clarence is in place. 

Clar, No, Warwick, thou art worthy of the sway, 

- - _ _ • 

C5] I suppose the meaning is, few men conform their temper to tfcdr de8> 

tiny, as king Henry did, when finding himself unfortunate henvethe 

ageoMot of pablic affairs to more prosper out hands. JOHNS. 
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To whom the heavens, in thy nativity, 
Adjudg'd an olive branch, and laurel crown. 
As likely to be blest in peace, and war ; 
And therefore I yield thee my free consent. 

War, And I choose Clarence only for protector. 

K,Hen, Warwick, and Clarence, give me both your 
hands ; 
Now join your hands, and, with your hands, your hearts. 
That no dissention hinder government : 
I make you both protectors of this land ; 
While I myself will lead a private life, 
And in devotion spend my latter days. 
To sin's rebuke, and my Creator's praise. 

War. What answers Clarence to his sovereign's will? 

Cla. That he consents, if Warwick yield consent ; 
For on thy fortune I repose myself. 

War, Why then, though loth, yet must I be content ; 
We'll yoke together, like a double shadow 
To Henry's body, and supply his place ; 
I mean, in bearing weight of government. 
While he enjoys the honour, and his ease. 
And, Clarence, now then it is more than needful. 
Forthwith that Edward be pronounc'd a traitor. 
And all his lands and goods be confiscateT 

Cla, What else P and that succession be determined. 

War, Ay» therein Clarence shall not want his part. 

K,Hen. But, with the first of all your chief affairs, 
Let me entreat, (for I command no more/) 
That Margaret your queen, and my son Edward, 
Be sent for, to return from France with speed : 
For, till I see them here, by doubtful fear 
My joy of liberty is half eclips'd. 

Cia, It shall be done, my sovereign, with all speed. 

K,Hen, My lord of Somerset, what youth is tliai. 
Of whom you seem to have so tender care i 

Som, My liege, it is young Henry, earl of Richmond.^ 

C63 He WAS afterward* Henry VII. a man who put an end to the civil war 
of the two houses* but no otherwise remarkable for virtue. Shakspeare 
knew his trade. Henry VII, was grandfather to Qiieen Elizabeth, and the 
kine from whom James inherited. JOHNS.— —Shakspeare only copied this 
particnlar, together with many others, from Holinshed. STEEV. ——Henry 
earl of Riehmond was the son of Edmond earl of Riohmond, and Margaret, 
dac»hter to John the first duke of Somerset. Edmond earl of Richmond was 
halt-brother to king Henry the sixth, being the son of that king's mother 
(^wen Catharine, hf her second hori»aiid Owen Tenther or Todor» who was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Mortimer's Cross, aad soon afterwards be- 
faeided at Hereford. MAL. 

23 VOL. V. 
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JT.^fif. Come hithcr,England's hope: If secret powers 

[Lays his hand on his head. 
Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our country's bliss* 
His looks are full of peaceful majesty ; 
His head by nature framM to wear a crown. 
His hand to wield a scepter ; and himself 
Likely, in time, to bless a regal throne. 
Make much of him, my lords ; for this is he. 
Must help you more than you are hurt by me. 

Enter a Messenger. 

War, What news, my friend ? 

Mes, That Edward is escaped from your brother. 
And fled, as he hears since, to Burgundy^ 

War. Unsavoury news : But how made he escape ? 

Mes. He was convey'd by Richard duke of Gloster, 
And the lord Hastings, who attended him 
In secret ambush on the forest side. 
And from th^ bishop*s huntsmen rescued him ; 
For hunting was bis daily exercise. 

War. My brother was too careless of his charge. — 
But let us hence, my sovereign, toj;)rovlde 
A salve for any sore that may betide. \Exeunt King 
Henry, War. Clar. Lieut, and Attendants. 

Soni. My lord, I like oot of this flight of Edward's ; 
For, doubtless. Burgundy will yield him help ; 
And we shall have more wars, before't be long. 
As Henry's late presaging prophecy 
Did glad my heart, with hope of this^oung Richmcmd ; 
So doth my heart misgive me, in these confilcts 
What may befal him, to his harm, and ours : 
Therefore, lord Oxford, to prevent the worst. 
Forthwith we'll send him hence to Brittany, 
Till storms be past of civil enmity. 

Ojrf. Ay ; for, if Edward repossess the crown^ 
*Tis like, that Richmond with the rest shall down. 

Som. It shall be so ; he shall to Brittany. 
Come therefore, let's about it speedily. ^Exeunt. 

SCENE VIL 

Before fori. Enter King Edward, Gloster, HastxKCS, 

and Forces. 

K.Edv>. Now, brother Richard, lord HastiDgs, and 
the rest ; 
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Yet thus far fortune maketh us amends. 
And says— that once more I shall interchange 
My wained state for Henry's regal crown. 
Well have we pass'd, and now repass'd the seas. 
And brought desired help from Burgundy : 
What then remains, we being thus arriv'd 
From Ravenspurg haven before the gates of York, 
But that we enter, as into our dukedom ^ 

G/o. The gates made fast I^Brother, I like not this ; 
For many men, that stumble at the threshold, 
Are well foretold, that danger lurks within. 

K,Edw. Tush, man ! abodemeuts must not now af- 
fright us : 
By fair or foul means we must enter vn^ 
For hither will our friends repair to us. 

Hast, My liege. Til knock once more, to summon them. 

Enter i on the nualls, the Mayor of York, and his Brethren. 

May. My lords, we were forewarned of your coming, 
And shut the gates for safety of ourselves ; 
For now we owe allegiance unto Henry. 

K.Edvf. But, master mayor, if Henry be your king^ 
Yet Edward, at the least, is duke of York. 

May. True, my good lord ; I know you for no less. 

K.Ed. Why, and I challenge nothhigbut my dukedom ; 
As being well content with that alone. 

Glo, But, when the fox hath once got in his nose. 
He'll soon find means to make the body follow. [Jiaide. 

Hast. Why, master mayor, why stand you in a doubt ^ 
Open the gates, we are king Henry's friends. 

May, Ay, say you so ? the gates shall then be open'd. 

\^Exeunt from above. 

Glo. A wise stout captain, and persuaded soon ! 

Hast. The good old man would fain that all were well, 
So 'twere not long of him :'' but, being enter'd, 
I doubt not, I, but we shall soon persuade 
Both him, and all his brothers, unto reason. 

Be-enter the Mayor and two Aldermen^ below. 

K.Ed. So, master mayor : these gates must not be shut, 
But in the night, or in the time of war. 
Wl^at ! fear not, man, but yield me up the keys ; 
[ ITaket kia keyM. 

ni The Mayor U willing we should enter, so he nay oot be bto w eA 
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For Edward will defend the town, and thee. 
And all those friends that deign to follow me. 

Drum, J^nfer Montgomery, and Forces marching, 

Glo, Brother, this is sir John Montgomery, 
Our trusty friend, unless I be deceiv'd. 

K,Ed. Welcome, sir John ! But why come you in arms? 

Mbnt^. To help king Edward in his time of storm, 
As every loyal subject ought to do. 

K.Edw, Thanks, good Montgomery : Bat we now 
forget 
Our title to the crown ; and only claim 
Our dukedom, till God please to send the rest. 

Mbnig, Then fare you well, for I will hence again ; 

I came to serve a king, and not a duke, 

Drummer, strike up, and let us march away. 

[./f March begun^ 

K,£dw, Nay, stay, sir John, a while ; and we'll debate, 
By what safe means the crown may be recovered. 

Montg, What talk you of debating ? in few words, 
If you'll not here proclaim yourself our king, 
ril leave you to your fortune ; and be gone. 
To keep them back that come to succour you : 
Why should we fight, if you pretend no title ? 

Glo. Why, brother, wherefore stand you on nice points ? 

K.Edw. When we grow stronger, then we'll make 
our claim : 
Till then, 'tis wisdom to conceal our meaning. 

Hast, Away with scrupulous wit ! now arms must rule. 

Glo, And fearless minds climb soonest unto crowns. 
Brother, we will proclaim you out of hand ; 
The bruit thereof will bring you many friends.* 

K,Edv), Then be it as you will ; for 'tis my right. 
And Henry but usurps the diadem. 

Montg, Ay, now my sovereign speaketh like himself; 
And now will I be Edward's champion. 

Has. Sound,trumpet; Edward shall be here proctaim'd* 
— Come, fellow-soldier, make thou proclamation. 

[Flourish. Gives him a pafier. 

5o/c/. [reads.] Edward the Fourth, by the grace of God, 
king of England and France, and lord of Ireland^ &t. 

Montg, And whosoe'er gainsays king Edward's right, 

CBI JntfV— i. e. noUe, report, sf EEV.-— Tbit French word hnut mm 
very early nsule a denisen of our language. Thus in the Bible t " 9dlolcl 
the noife of the hruit U come." '^Jeremiah, Si aa . WHALLET. 
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By this I challenge him to single fight. 

{Throwa dovfn hia gauntlet • 

ML Long live Edward the Fourth ! 

KEdv), Thanks, brave Montgomery ; — and thanks 
unto you all. 
If fortune serve me, Til requite this kindness. 
Now, for this night, let's harbour here in York : 
And, when the morning sun shall raise his car 
Above the border of this horizon. 
We'll forward towards Warwick, and his mates ; 
For, well I wot, that Henry is no soldier. 
— Ah, froward Clarence ! — how evil it beseems thee 
To flatter Henry, and forsake thy brother ! 
Yet, as we may, we'll meet bpth thee and Warwick. 
—•Come on, brave soldiers, doubt not of the day ; 
And, that ouce gotten, doubt not of large pay. {^Exeunt. 

SCENE vni. 

London* A Room in the Palace. Enter King Henry, War- 
^WLCKy Clarbnce, Montaoub, Exeteb, am/ Oxford. 

War, What counsel, lords ? Edward from Belgia^ 
With hasty Germans, and blunt Hollanders,, 
Hath pass'd in safety through the narrow seas, 
And with his troops doth march amain to London : 
And many giddy people flock to him. 

Oxf, Let's levy men, and beat him back again.^ 

Clar, A little fire is quickly trodden out ; 
Which, being sufier'd, rivers cannot quench. 

War. In Warwickshire I have true-hearted friends, 
Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in war ; 
Those will I muster up : — and thou, son Clarence, 
Shalt stir, in Suffolk, Norfolk, and in Kent, 
The knights and gentlemen to come with thee :— - 
Thou, brother Montague, in Buckingham, 
Northampton, and in Leicestershire, shalt find 
Men well inclin'd to hear what thou command'st :— ^ 
And thou, brave Oxford, wondrous well belov'd. 
In Oxfordshire shalt muster up thy friends*— 
My sovereign, with the loving citizens,— 
Like to his island girt in with the ocean,. 

C9] This line expresses a spirit of war so nnsairable to the character of H^D- 
ry, that I would give the first cold speech to the king, and the hrisk answer w* 
Warwick. This Tine is not in the old ^narto ; and wh»n Henry said nothine* 
^ first speech might he as properly given toWarwick as to aay othin\jOH«' 

Every jodicioos reader most coDCor ia Dr. Jduiwn'i «|Mnioo. STSEt^' 

23* VOL. T. 

i 
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Or modest Dian, circled with her nymphs,— 
Shall rest in London, till we come to him,— 
Fair lords, take leave, and stand not to feplf.-^ 
Farewel, my sovereign. 

K,Hen, Farewel, my Hector, and my Troy's true h(^. 

Clar. In sign of truth, I kiss your highness' hand. 

K.Heru Well-minded Clarence, be thou fortunate ! 

Mont. Comfort, my lord : — and so I take mjr leave. 

Oxf. And thus {^Kiaaing Hsnrt'« hand.'] l seal ny 
truth, and bid adieu. 

K,Hen, Sweet Oxford, and my loving Montague, 
And all at once, once more a happy fareweL 

War. Farewel, sweet lords ; let s meet at Coventry. 
lExeunt Warwick, Clarence, Oxford, 

and Montagus. 

K.Hen. Here at the palace will I rest a while.— 
Cousin of Exeter, what thinks your lordship i 
Methinks, the power, that Edward hath in field. 
Should not be able to encounter mine. 

Exe. The doubt is, that he will seduce the rest. 

K.Hen. That's not my fear, my meed hath got me 
fame : ■ 
I have not stopp'd mine ears to their demands. 
Nor posted off their suits with slow delays ; 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds. 
My mildness hath allay'd their swelling griefs, 
My mercy dry'd their water-flowing tears ; 
I have not been desirous of their wealth. 
Nor much oppress*d them with, great subsidies. 
Nor forward of revenge, though they much err'd ; 
Then why should they love Edward more than me ? 
No, Exeter, these graces challenge grace : 
And, when the lion fawns upon the lamb. 
The lamb will never cease to follow him. 

\Shout within. A Lancaster ! A Lancaster !* 

Exe. Hark, hark, my lord ! What shouts are these ? 

Enter Kin^ £i>WALaD, Glostsr, asfid Soldiera. 

K.Edw, Seize on the shame-fac'd Henry, bear him 
hence, , 
And once again proclai m us kin g of England. 

£i3 TkU word tignifiei nM^it, both as a v«rb and a nliitaotive. 

SUtJ.HAWKNS. 

13] -Sorely the shoots that ushered king Edward shoold bc« A TkrkiA nrk I 
I soppose the author did not write (he marginal dir€(tloM».aiidth« l/bKS^. 
connma^ed the characters. JOHNS. 
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—You are the fount that makes small bi^ooks to flow ; 
Now stops thy spring ; my sea shall suck them dry» 
And swell so much the higher by their ebb.— *— 
Hence with him to the Tower ; let him not speak. 

{Exeunt aome with King HzvtLY, 
—And, lords, towards Coventry bend we our course. 
Where peremptory Warwick now remains : 
The sun shines hot, and, if we use delay. 
Cold biting winter mars our hop'd-for hay. 

Glo, Away betimes, before his forces join. 
And take the great-grown traitor unawares : 
Br^ve warriors, march amain towards Coventry. . 

{Exeunt, 

ACT V. 

SCENE I. -^Coventry, Enter, upon the Walls, Warwich, the 
Mayer <f Coventry, two Mettengert, and other** 

Warviick. 
WHERE is the post, that came from valiant Oxford ^ 
How far hence is thy lord, mine honest fellow i 

1 Mea. By this at Dunsmore, marching hitherward^ 
War, How far off is our brother Montague ? 

—Where is the post that came from Montague f 

2 Mea, By this at Daintry, with a puissant troop. 

Enter Sir John Somervillk. 

War, Say, Somerville, what says my loving son ? 
And, by thy guess, how nigh is Clarence now ? 

Somerv, At Southam I did leave him with his forces, 
And do expect him here some two hours hence. 

{Drum heard. 

War, Then Clarence is at hand, I hear his drum. 

Somerv, It is not his, my lord ; here Southam lies ; 
The drum your honour hears, marcheth from Warwick. 

War, Who should that be f belike, unlook'd-for 
friends. 

Somerv, They are at hand, and you shall quickly know. 

Drume. Enter King Edward, Glostsr, and Force* marching, 

K,Edw, Go, trumpet, to the walls, and sound a parley. 

Gto, See, how the surly Warwick mans the wall. 

War, Oh, unbid spite ! is sportful Edward come i 
Where slept our scouts, or how were they seduc'd* 
Th at we oould bear no news of his repair i 
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K,Edw. Now, WafTwick, wilt thoa ope the city-gates, 
Speak gentle words, and humbly bend thy knee ^— 
Call Edward — king, and at his hands beg mercy, 
And he shall pardon thee these outrages. 

Wdr. Nay, rather, wilt thou draw thy forces hence, 
Confess who set thee up and plucked thee dow'n ? 
Call Warwick — patron, and be penitent. 
And thou shalt still remain the duke of York. 

Glo. I thought, at least, he would have said— the king ; 
Or did he make the jest against his will ^ 

War. Is not a dukedom, sir, a goodly gift ? 

Glo, Ay, by ray faith, for a poor earl to give ; 
I'll do thee service* for so good a gift 

War. 'Twas I, that gave the kingdom to thy brother. 

K.Edw. Why, then,'tis mine, if but by Warwick's gift. 

War. Thou art no Atlas for so great a weight : 
And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again ; 
And Henry is my king, Warwick his subject. 

K.Edw. But Warwick's king is EUiward's prisoner: 
And, gallant Warwick, do but answer this,— 
What is the body when the head is off t 

Glo. Alas, that Warwick had no more fore-cast, 
But, whiles he thought to steal the single ten, 
The king was slily ftnger'd from the deck ! ♦ 
You left poor Henry at the bishop's palace. 
And, ten to one, you'll meet him in the Tower. 

K.Edw. 'Tis even so ; yet you are Warwick still. 

Glo. Come, Warwick, take the time, kneel down, 
kneel down. 
Nay, when ? strike now, or else the iron cools. 

War. I had rather chop this hand off at a blow». 
And with the other fling it at thy face. 
Than bear so low a sail, to strike to thee. 

£.Edw. Sail how thou canst, have wind and tide thy 
friend ; 
This hand, fast wound about thy coal-black hair. 
Shall, whiles the head is warm, and new cut off. 
Write in the dust this sentence with thy blood,— 
Wind-changing Warwick now can change no more. 

Enter Oxford, with drum and colours. 

War. O cheerful colours ! see, where Oxford comes ! 

— ■ ■ -- 

C33 That is, enroll myself amonz thy dependants. Gowell inforat ns> 
thnt servitium is " that service which the tenant, by reason of Ms ttt, oweth 
unto his lord." STEEV. 

C4] kjback of cards was anciently termed a deck of cards, or a^lr oC 
cards. aTEE V.-«— An .instance of a pack d cards being cafled a ie^, oe> 
curs in the sessions i»aper, for Janoary> 1768. So that the term amnrt ts 
be still in «se. RITSON. 
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Oxf, Oxford ! Oxford ! for Lancaster ! 
G/o. The gates are open, let us enter too. 

[Ox FORD and his Forces enter the city, 
K,Edw, So other foes may set upon our backs, 
and we in good array ; for they, no doubt, 
^iU issue out again, and bid us battle : 
not, the city being but of small defence, 
^e'll quickly rouse the traitors in the same. 
War, O, welcome, Oxford ! for we want thy help. 

Enter Montague, with drum and colours, 

Mont, Montague, Montague, for Lancaster ! 

[He and his Forces enter the city. 
Glo, Thou and thy brother both, shall buy this treason 
v^en with the dearest blood your bodies bear. 
K.Edw, The harder match'd, the greater victory ; 
,y mind presage th happy gain and conquest. 

Enter Somerset, with drum and colours. 

Som, Somerset, Somerset, for Lancaster ! 

[He and his Forces enter the city, 
Glo. Two of thy name, both dukes of Somerset,* 
ave sold their lives unto the house of York ; 
Dd thou shalt be the third, if this sword hold. 

Enter Clarence, with drum and colours. 

War. Andlo, where George of Clarence sweeps along, 
f force enough to bid his brother battle : 
^th whom an upright zeal to right prevails, 
[ore than the nature of a brother's love : — 
ome, Clarence, come ; thou wilt, if Warwick calls. 
Cla. Father of Warwick, know you what this means .> 

[Taking the red rose out 0/ his cap., 
ook here, I throw my infamy at thee : 
will not ruinate my father's house, 
^ho gave his blood to lime the stones together, • 
nd set up Lancaster. Why, trow'st thou, Warwick, 
hat Clarence is so harsh, so blunt J unnatural, 
o bend the fatal instruments of war 

;5] The first of these nobhmen was £dmund. slain at the battle of Saint 
t»an's 1455- The secoml was Henry his son, beheaded after tlie battle of 
xham, 1403. The present duke Edmund, brother to Henry was taken nit* 
if at Tewksbury, 1471, and thece beheaded. (InR'attc. v.) his brother j<^ 
in % his life in the same fight. RI TSON. 

[63 That is to, cement the stones. Lime makex mnrtar. JOHlfS. 
p] fttopid, iasensible of patcnud fondoeM* JOHN I* 
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Against his brother, and his lawful king ? 

Perhaps, thou wilt object my holy oath : 

To keep that oath, were more impiety 

Than Jepthah's, ^ when he sucrific'd his daughter. 

I am so sorry for my trespass made. 

That, to deserve well at my brother's hands, 

I here proclaim myself thy mortal foe ; 

With resolution, wheresoe'er I meet thee, 

(/Vs I will meet thee, if thou stir abroad,) 

To plague thee for thy foul misleading me. 

And so, proud-hearted Warwick, I defy thee, 

And to my brother turn my blushing cheeks.—- 

Pardon me, Edward, I will make amends ;— 

And, Richard, do not frown upon my faults. 

For I will henceforth be no more unconstant. 

K,£dvf» Now, welcome more, and ten times xnorebe- 
lovM, 
Than if thou never hadst deserv'd our hate. 

Glo, Welcome, good Clarence ; this is brother-tlike. 

War, O passing traitor, perjur'd, and unjust ! 

K,Edw. What, Warwick, wilt thou leave the town^ 
and fight } 
Or shall we beat the stones about thine ears ? 
' War, Alas, I am not coop'd here for defence : 
I will away towards Barnet presently. 
And bid thee battle, Edward, if thou dar'st 

K,Edw. Yes, Warwick, Edward dares, and leads 
the way : — 
Lords, to the field ; Saint George and victory P 

IMarc/i. Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

A Field of Battle near Barnet. Alarumt and Excursions. En- 
ter King Edward, bringing in Warwick vwunded, 

K.Edv), So, lie thou there : die thou, and die our fear; 
For Warwick was a bug, that fear'd us all.»— 
Now, Montague, sit fast ; I seek for thee. 
That Warwick's bones may keep thine company. [Exit, 

War. Ah, who is nigh ? come to me, friend, or foe. 
And tell me, who is victor, York, or Warwick? 
Why ask I that ^ my mangled body shows. 
My blood, my want of strength, my sick heart shows. 

That I must yield my body to the earth, 

"' . « . — ■ III — ^— ^^i"— ' 

Eg3 Sec the book of Judges, xi. 30. STEE V. 
C9I Bmf u a bugbear, a ccrrifick beinj. JOKNSi 
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And, by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 

Thus yields the <iedar to the axe's edge. 

Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle,' 

Under whose shade the ramping lion slept : 

Whose top-branch over-peer'd Jove's spreading tree. 

And kept low shrubs from winter's powerful wind. 

These eyes that now are dimm'd with death's black veil. 

Have been as piercing as the mid-day sua. 

To search the secret treasons of the world : 

The wrinkles in my brows, now fiU'd with blood, 

Were liken'd oft to kingly sepulchres ; 

For who Uv'd king, but I could dig his grave ? 

And who durst smile, when Warwick bent his brow ? 

IiO, now my glory smear'd in dust and blood ! 

My parks, my walks^ my manors that I had,^ 

Even now forsake me ; and, of all my lands^ 

Is nothing left me, but my body's length ! 

Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust ? 

And, live we how we c%n, yet die we must. 

^n/er Oxford and Somerset. 

Som* Ah, Warwick, Warwick ! wert thou as we are. 
We might recover all our loss again \ 
The queen from France hath brought a puissant power; 
Even now we heard the news : Ah, couldst thou fly ! 

War^ Why, then I would not fiy, — Ah, Montague, 
If thou be there, sweet brother, take m^ hand, 
And with thy lips keep in my soul awhile ! 
Thou lov'st me not ; for, brother, if thou didst. 
Thy tears would wash this cold congealed blood. 
That glews my lips, and will not let me speak. 
Come quickly, Montague, or I am dead. 

Som. Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath'd his last ; 
And to the latest gasp, cry'd out for Warwick, 
And said— Commend me to my valiant brother. 
And more he would have said ; and more he spoke. 
Which sounded like a cannon in a vault. 
That might not be distinguish'd ; but, at last, 
I well might hear deHver'd with a groan, — 

£1] Itlhas been observed to me« that the 31st chapter of the prophet Eukiel 
^oggested rhete images to Shaktpeare.' " All the fowls of heaven made their 
nests in his booghs, and under his branches did all the beasts of the field 
bring forth their young." . STEEV. 

£2] Cedes coemptis saltihus, et domo, 

Villaaue. Hor. 

This mention ofhii^«r^5 and manors diminishes the partfaetickcflTectof 
the foregoing lines. JOIiNS. 
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O, farewel, Warwick ! 

War, Sweet rest to his soul !— 
Fly, lords, and save yourselves ; for Warwick bids 
You all farewel, to meet ag;ain in heaven. [Di 

Oxf*. Away, away, to meet the queen's great pow< 
[Exeunt^ bearing' ojf Warwick'* b» 

SCENE III. 

Another Part tf the Field, Flourish, Enter King Edward^ 
triumph ; vtith Clarbncb, GLosTERy and therett, 

K,Edw, Thus far our fortune keeps an upward cost 
And we are grac'd with wreaths of victory. 
But, in the midst of this bright-shining day«— 
I spy a black, suspicious, threatening clondi. 
That will encounter with our glorious sun* 
Ere he attain his easeful western bed : 
I mean, my lords, — those powers, that the queen 
Hath raisM in Gallia, have arrived our coasts 
And, as we hear, march on to fight with us. 

Clar, A little gale will soon disperse that cloud, 
And blow it to the source from whence it came : 
The very beams will dry those vapours up ; 
For everv cloud engenders not a storm. 

Glo. 1 he queen is valu'd thirty thousand stroifg, 
And Somerset, with Oxford, fled to her ; 
If she have time to breathe, be well assur'd. 
Her faction will be full as strong as ours. 

K.Edw, We are adv6rtis*d by our loving friendly 
That they do hold their course toward Tewksbury : 
We having now the best at Bamet field. 
Will thither straight, for willingness rids way ; 
And, as we march, our strength wilfbe augmented 
In every county as we go along. — 
Strike up the drum ; cry-^courage ! and away. \Ex 

SCENE IV. 

Plains near Tev»hhury, March, Enter ^een MabcakX' 
Prince Edward, Somerset, Oxford, <md SMiere. 

Q.Mar. Great lords, wise meo ne'er iit and wa 
their loss, 
But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 
What though the mast be now blown over-board, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor lost. 
And half our sailors swallow'd in the flood f 
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Yet lives our pilot still : Is't meet, that he 

Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 

With tear-full eyes add water to the sea. 

And give more strength to that which hath too much ; 

Whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on the rock, 

Which industry and courage might have savM } 

Ah, what a shame ! ah, what a fault were this ! 

Say, Warwick was our anchor ; what of that ? 

And Montague our top-mast ; what of him ? 

Our slaughtered friends the tackle ; what of these i 

Why, is not Oxford here another anchor i 

And Somerset another goodly mast ? 

The friends of France our shrouds and tacklings ? 

And, though unskilful, why not Ned and I 

For once allow 'd the skilful pilot's charge } 

We will not from the helm, to sit and weep ; 

But keep our course, though the rough wind say,-»iio, 

From shelves and rocks that threaten us with wreck. 

As good to chide the waves, as speak them fair. 

And what is Edward, but a ruthless sea ? 

What Clarence, but a quick-sand of deceit ? 

And Richard, but a ragged fatal rock ? 

All these the enemies to our poor bark. 

Say, you can swim ; alas, 'tis but a while : 

Tread on the sand ; why, there you quickly sink : 

Bestride the rock ; the tide will wash you off, 

Or else you famish, that's a threefold death. 

This speak I, lords, to let you understand. 

In case some one of you would fly from us, 

That there's no hop'd-for mercy with the brothers, . 

More than with ruthless waves, with sands, and rock^ 

Why, courage, then ! what cannot be avoided, 

'Twere childish weakness to^lament, or fear. 

Prince, Methinks, a woman of this valiant spirit ' 
Should, if a coward heard her speak these word^ 
Infuse his breast with magnanimity. 
And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. 
I speak not this, as doubting any here ; 
For, did I but suspect a fearful man. 
He should have leave to go away bptimes ; 
Liest, in our need, he might infect another. 
And make him of like spirit to himself. 
If any such be here, as God forbid ! 
Let him depart, before we need his help. 

Oxf, Women and children of lo high a coarage ! 

24 VOL, V. 
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And warriors faint ! why, twere perpetual 8hanie.«« 
Oh, brave young prince ! thy faidt>us grand£atber 
Doth live again in thee ; Long mayst thou live, 
To bear his image, and renew his glories ! 

Som, And he, that will not fight for such a hope, 
Cro home to bed, and, like the owl by day. 
If he arise, be mock'd and wonder'd at. 

Q.Mar, Thanks, gentle Somerset ; — sweet Oxford, 
thanks. 

Prince. And take his thanks, that yet hath nothing else. 

Enter a Messenger, 

Mess. Prepare you, lords, for Edward is at hand, 
Heady to fight ; therefore be resolute. 

Oxf, I thought no less : it is his policy. 
To haste thus fast, to find us unprovided. 

Som. But he's deceiv'd, we are in readiness. 

Q.Mar. This cheers my heart, to see your forwardness. 

Ox/. Here pitch our battle, hence we will not budge. 

March. Enter, at a distance. King Edwa&d, Clar- 
ence, Gloster, and Forces^ 

K.Ed. Brave followers, yonder stands the thorny wood, 
Which, by the heavens' assistance, and your strength 
Must by the roots be hewn up yet ere night. 
I need not add more fuel to your fire. 
For, well I wot, ye blaze to burn them out : 
iGive signal to the fight, and to it, lords. 

Q.Mzr.Lords,knights,andgentlemen,what I shouldsay. 
My tears gainsay ; for every word I speak, 
You see, I drink the water of mine eyes. 
Therefore, no more but this : — Henry, your sovereign. 
Is prisoner to the foe ; his state usurpM, 
His realm a slaughter-house, his subjects slain» 
His statutes cancelPd, and his treasure spent i. 
And yonder is the wolf, that makes this spoil.^ 
You nght in justice : then, in God's name, lords, 
fie valiant, and give signal to the fight. \^Ex.botk .Armies. 

SCENE V. 

Jlmther Part of the same. Alarumt : Sxeursiom f ami ^^kt' 
vtarda a Retreat. Then Enter King Ebward, Cs«AaxvoB» 
Glostbr, and Forces ; Viith ^een MA&OARBTf OzFOB0« 
£ind SoMEusET, Prisoners. 

K.Edw, Now, here a period of tmnaltiioiiA brbOs. 
Away with Oxford to Hammes' castle strRigbt; 
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For Somerset, off with his guilty head. — 

Go, bear them hence ; I will not hear them speak. 

Oxf, For my part, 1*11 not trouble thee with words^ 

Som. Nor I, but stoop with patience to my fortune. 

[Exeunt Oxf. and Som. guarded^ 

Q,Mar, So part we sadly in this troublous world» 
To meet with joy in sweet Jerusalem. 

K.Edvf, Is proclamation made, that who finds Edward 
Shall have a high reward, and he his life t 

Glo. It is ; and, lo, where youthful Edward comes. 
Enter Soldiers, with Prince 'Ed w ard- 

K.Ediv. Bring forth the gallant, let us hear him speab: 
What ! can so young a thorn begin to prick ? 
Edward, what satisniction canst thou make, 
For bearing arms, for stirring up my subjects, 
And all the trouble thou hast turn'd me to ? 

Prince. Speak like a subject, proud ambitious York ! 
Suppose, that I am now my father's mouth ; 
Resign thy chair, and, where I stand, kneel thou, 
Whilst I propose the self-same words to thee. 
Which, traitor, thou wouldst have me answer to. 

Q,Mar. Ah, that thy father had been so resolv'd ! 

Glo. That you might still have worn the petticoat, 
And ne*er have stol'n the breech from Lancaster. 

Prince. Let ^sop fable in a winter's night ;< 
Hi s currish riddles sort not with this place. 

Glo. By heaven, brat, I'll plague you for that word. 

Q.Mar. Ay, thou wast born to be a plague to men. 

Glo. For God's sake, take away this captive scold. 

Prin, Nay, take away this scolding crook-back rather. 

K.Edv). Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm your tongue. 

Cla. Untutor'd lad, thou art too malapert. 

Prince, I know my duty ; you are all undutiful : 
Lascivious Edward, — and thou perjur'd George,-* 
And thou mishapen Dick, — I tell ye all, 
I am your better, traitors as ye are ;— 
And thou usurp'st my father'^ right and mine. 

K.Edw. Take that, the likeness of this railer here.« 

lStab0 himt 

Glo. Sprawl'st thou ? take that, to end tky agony. 

[GLa »iab9 him* 

Cla. And there's for twitting me nfith peijurf. 

[Cla. 0tab8 him* 

[5} The Prin^ caUi Richard, for his cn>oktdMM* JEiop i 
f oUowiog natarc> m^kct &ichBrdlti|ddy Incciwcd is tli* 
C61 Thoa that retciBblac thy ralBBf fnethv. |0i 
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Q.Mar. Oh, kill me too ! 

Glo, Marry, and shall. [.Offera to kill her. 

K.Ed, Hold, Richard, hold, for we have done too much. 

Glo, Why should she live, to fill the world with words.' 

K.Edv). What ! doth she swoon ? use means for her 
recovery. 

Glo, Clarence, excuse me to the king my brother ; 
111 hence to London on a serious matter : 
Ere ye come there, be sure to hear some news. 

Cla, What ? what ? 

Glo, The Tower, the Tower ! \ExU, 

Q,Mar, O Ned, sweet Ned! sp^ak to thy mother, boy ! 
Canst thou not speak ! — O traitors! murderers ! — 
They, that stabb'd Csesar, shed no blood at all. 
Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame. 
If this foul deed were by, to equal it. 
He was a man ; this, in respect, a child * 
And men ne'er spend their fury on a child ; 
What's worse than murderer, that I may name it ^ 
No, no ; my heart will burst, an if I speak :— 
And I will speak, that so my heart may burst. 
Butchers and villains, bloody cannibals ! 
How sweet a plant have you untimely cropp'd ! 
You have no children, butchers ! if you had. 
The thought of them would have stirr'd up remorse : 
But, if you ever chanee to have a child. 
Look in his youth to have him so cut off, 
As, deathsmen ! you have rid this sweet young prince !? 

K.Edw, Away with her ; go, bear her hence perforce. 

Q,Mar. Nay, never bear me hence, despatch me here; 
Here sheath thy sword, V\\ pardon thee my death : 
What ! wilt thou not ?-*then, Clarence, do it thou. 

Cla, By heaven, I will not do thee so much ease. 

Q.Mar, Good Clarence, do ; sweet Clarence^ do 
thou do it. 

Cla. Didst thou not hear me swear, I would not do it i 

Q.Mar, Ay, but thou usest to forswear thyself ; 
' Twas sin before, but now 'tis charity. 
What ! wilt thou not ? where is that devil's butcher. 
Hard favour'd Richard ? Richard, where art thou ? 

[7] The concUtion of this warlike queen would move compassioo, eimld 
k be forgotten that she gave York, to wipe his eyes in his capcivitj^a hand- 
kerchief stained with his young child's blood. JOHNS. 

But surely it docs move our compassion, though that be not forgotten. 
When we see any of our fellow-creatures involved in deep diatma. from ■ 
just and tender cause« we attend only to their present tBIoriiigi, and SOt t% 
their former crimes. M< MASON. 
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Thou art not here : Murder is thy aim Vdeed ; 
Petitioners for blood thou ne'er put*st back. 

K.Edw, Away, I say ; I charge ye, bear her hence. 

Q. Mar So come to you,and yourx,as to this prince! \EX' 

K.Rdw. Where's Richard gone ? 

Cla. To London, all in post ; and, as 1 guess. 
To make a bloody supper in the Tower. 

K.Edw. He's sudden, if a thing comes in his head. 
Now march we hence : discharge the common sort 
With pay and thanks, and let's away to London, 
And see our gentle queen how well she fares ; ' 

By this, i hope, she hath a son for me. [Exeunt, 

SCENE VL 

London, A Room inthe Tovier, King HEitiLY is discovered sit' 
ting faith a Book in his Hands, the Lieutenant attending. Enter 
Glostbr. 

Glo. Good day, my lord ! What, at your book so hard ? 

K.Hen, Ay, my good lord : my lord, I should say 
rather ; 
'Tis sin to flatter, good was little better : 
Good Gloster, and good devil, were alike. 
And both preposterous ; therefore, not good lord. 

Glo, Sirrah, leave us to ourselves : we must confer; 

[Exit Lieutenant. 

K,Hen, So flies the reckless sTtfepherd from the wolf : 
So first the harmless sheep doth yield his fleece, 
And next his throat unto the butcher's knife. — 
What scene of death hath Roscius now to act ? 

Glo, Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind : 
The thief doth fear each bush an oflicer. 

K,Hen, The bird, that hath been limed in a bush. 
With trembling wings misdoubteth every bush : 
And I, the hapless male to one sweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, 
Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught, and kill'd. 

Glo, Why, what a peevish fool was that of Crete, 
That taught his son the office of a fowl ^ 
And yet, ifor all his wings, the fool was drown'd. 

K,Hen, I, Dasdalus ; my poor boy, Icarus ; 
Thy father, Minos, that deny'd our course ; 
The sun, that sear'd the wings of my sweet boy, 
Thy brother Edward ; and thyself, the sea. 
Whose envious gulph did swallow tip his life. 
Ah, kill me with thy weapon* not with words I . ... -^i^ 
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My breast can better brook thy dagger's point. 

Than can my ears that tragic history.— 

But wherefore dost thou come t is't tor my life t 

Glo. Think*st thou, I am an executioner ? 

K.Hen. A persecutor, I am sure, thou art ; 
If murdering innocents be executing. 
Why, then thou art an executioner. 

G/o. Thy son I kill'd for his presumption. 

K,Hen. Hadst thou been kill'd, when first thoo didit 
presume. 
Thou hadst not liv'd to kill a son of mine. 
And thus I prophesy,-*that many a thousand. 
Which now mistrust no parcel of my fear ;• 
And many an old man's sigh, and many a widow's. 
And many an orphan's water-standing eye,-- 
Men for their sons, wives for their husbands' fate. 
And orphans for their parents' timeless death,—* 
Shall rue the hour that ever thou wast born. 
The owl shriek'd at thy birth, an evil sign ; 
The night-crow cry'd, aboding luckless time ; 
Dogs howl'd, and hideous tempests shook down treeH 
The raven rook'd her on the cnimney's top, 
And chattering pyes in dismal discords sung. 
Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain. 
And yet brought forth less than a mother's hope ; 
To wit, — an indigest deformed lump. 
Not like the fruit of such a goodly tree. 
Teeth hadst thou in thy head, when thou wast bom. 
To signify, thou cam'st to bite the world ; 
And, if the rest be true which I have heard. 
Thou cam'st— 

Glo, ril hear no more ;— Die, prc^het, in thy speech ; 

\Jstao% him* 
For this, aroongstthe rest, was I ordain'd. 

JCHen. Ay, and for much more slaughter after this. 
O God ! forgive my sins, and pardon thee ! \^JDie9» 

Glo, What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground f I thought it would have mounted-, 
See, how my sword weeps for the poor king's death ! 
O, may such purple tears be always shed 
From those that wish the downfal of our house !<— 
If any spark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell ; and say— I sent thee thither, 
____^___^ J^ [Stabs him again * 

t^l Who loipcct BO put of what my finn pimago. JOHNS. 
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I, that have neither pity, love,* nor fear.— — 

Indeed, 'tis true, that Henry told me of ; 

For I have often heard my mother say, 

1 came into the world with my legs forward : 

Had I not reason, think ye, to make haste. 

And seek their ruin that usurp'd our right ? 

The midwife wonder'd ; and the women cry*d, 

O, Jeau^ bless ust he is born with teeth f 

And so I was ; which plainly signify'd, — 

That I should snarl, and bite, and play the dog. 

Then, since the heavens have shap'd my body so« 

Let hell make crooked my mind to answer it. 

I have no brother, I am like no brother : 

And this word — love, which greybeards call divine, 

Be resident in men like one another, 

And not in me ; I am myself alone. — 

Clarence, beware ; thou keep'st me from the light ; 

But I will sort a pitchy day for thee :* 

For I will buz abroad such prophecies. 

That Edward shall be fearful of his life ; 

And then, to purge his fear, I'll be thy death. 

King Henry, and the prince his son, are gone ; 

Clarence, thy turn is next, and then the rsst ; 

Counting myself but bad, till I be best. — 

I'll throw thy body in another room. 

And triumph, Henry, in thy day of doom. [Exif. 

SCENE VII. 

The same. A Room in the Palace. King Edward it ditco^' 
ered sitting on his Throne / ^een Elizabeth noith the infant 
Prince^ Clarbnce, Glostbr, Hastings, and Others, near 
him.. 

K.Edvj^ Once more we sit in England's royal throne , 
Re-purchas'd with the blood of enemies. 
What valiant foe-men, like to autumn's com. 
Have we mow'd down, in tops of all their pride f 
Three dukes c^ Somerset, threefold renowh'd 
For hardy and undoubted champions : 
Two Clifibrds, as the father and the son. 
And two Northumberlands ; two braver men 
Ne'er spurr'd their couroers at the trumpet's sound : 
With them,the two brave bears, Warwick and Montague,. 

Ill Bot I will choose oat an tumr whose cloom shall be as £»tal to you 
To sort is to siltct, STEEV. 
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That in their chains fetter'd the kingly lion, 
And made the forest tremble when they roar'd. 
Thus have we swept suspicion from our seat. 
And made our footstool of security.— 
Come hither, Bess, and let me kiss my boy :— > 
Young Ned, for thee, thine uncles, and myself. 
Have in our armours watch'd the winter's night ; 
Went all afoot in summer*s scalding heat. 
That thou might'st repossess the crown in peace ; 
And of our labours thou shalt reap the gain. 

Glo, Y\\ blast his harvest, if your head were laid ; 
For yet I am not look'd on in the world. 
This shoulder was ordain'd so thick, to heave ; 
And heave it shall some weight, or break my back.—* 
Work thou the way, — and thou shalt execute.* [AMe, 

K.Edw, Clarence, and Gloster, love my lovely queen ; 
And kiss your princely nephew, brothers both.' 

Cla. The duty that I owe unto your majesty* 
I seal upon the lips of this sweet babe. 

K,Edw. Thanks, noble Clarence ; worthy brother, 
thanks. 

Glo, And, that I love the tree from whence thoa 
sprang'st. 
Witness the loving kiss I give the fruit :— 
To say the truth, so Judas kiss'd his master ; 7^ * 
And cry'd, all hail ! when as he meant,all harm. 5 

K.Edw. Now am I seated as my soul delights, 
Having my country's peace, and brothers' loves. 

Cta. What will your grace have done with Margaret? 
Reignier, her father, to the king of France 
Hath pawn'd the Sicils and Jerusalem, 
And hither have they sent it for her ransome. 

K,Edvj. AvfSLy with her, and waft her hence to France. 
And now what rests, but that we spend the time 
With stately triumphs, mirthful comic shows. 
Such as befit the pleasures of the court i — 
Sound, drums and trumpets ! — farewel, sour annoy ! 
For here, I hope, begins our lasting joy. lExeUnU 

C7] ( believe we should read,— and thit shall execute. Richsrd laying hit 
hand on his forehend says : 

Work thoa the w*y— 
then brioging down his hand and beholding it : 

—and this shall execute. 
Tbp^ngh that mar stind, the'«nn being liTcIoded in the ihonMer.* JOHNS. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The Life and Death tf King Richard ///.<— Tbis tragedy, 
though it IS called the Life and Death of this Prince, com- 
prizes, at most, but the last eight years of his time : for it 
opens with George duke of Clarence being clapped up in the 
Tower, which h^pened in the beginning of the year 1477 i* 
and closes -mth the death of Richard at Bosworth-field, which 
battle was fought on the 22d of August, 1485 Theobald. 

This is one of the moat celebrated of our author's perform* 
ances : yet I know not whether it has not happened to him as 
to others, to be praised most when praise is not most deserv- 
ed. That this pUy baa scenes noble in themselves, and veiy 
well contiiTed to strike in the exhibition, cannot be denied. 
But some parts are trifling, others shocking, and some impro- 
]>able. Johnson. 

I agree entirely with Dr. Johnson in thinking that this play 
from its first exhibition to the present hour has oeen estimated 
greatly boyond its merit. From the many allusions to it in 
books of that age, aad the great number of editions it passed 
through, I auspect it was more often represented and more 
admired than any of our author's tragedies. Its popularity 
peshaps in some measure arose from the detestation in which 
lUchard's character was justly held, which must have opera- 
tad more strongly on those whose grand-fathers might have 
lived near this time ; and from its being patronized by the 
Queen on the throne, who probably was not a little pleased at 
weextkf^ King Henry YIL placed in the only favourable light in 
wluch he could have been exhibited on the scene. Malokb. 

I most cordially join with Dr. Johnson and Mr. Malone in 
their opinions ; and 3ret perhaps they have overlooked one 
cause of the success A this tn^edy . The part of Richard is, 
perhaps, beyond all others variegated, and consequently fa* 
vourable to a judicious performer. It comprehends, indeed, a 
trait of almost every species of character on the stage. The 
hne, the kiver, the statesman, the buffoon, the hypocrite, the 
hardened and repenting sinner, &c. are to be finmd within its 
compass. No wonder, therefiire, that the diacriminatiQg 
powers of a Burbage, a Garricl^ and a Henderson, should at 
dii£Eerent periods have given it a pc^ularitjr beyond other dra- 
mas of the same author. Yet the favour with which this trag- 
ledy is now received, must also in some measure be imputed 
to Mr. Gibber's reformation of it, which, generally connocftd, 
is judicious. STUTXva. 

• The real length tf time iatihit piece to fcortectt yean; (pattl^TOn 
aiMr. Thcobeld tiqmMed ;) Ibrthe ■econdiecaa eonmncc '^ ~" 
rd or MJag Hmtrj VL who, aecordfaw to die ra cal iad, is 

dend m the aitt Mm¥» imu Tke lanrlMnnMBK olClaRML^ 

'MMd iMwI^in;/ la tte Am a^iac, dlAot tate ilMS t^ 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. — London, A Street, Mnter Gloster, 

Glotter. 

ow is the winter of our discontent 
;ade glorious summer by this sun of York ; * 
nd all the clouds, that lowr'd upon our house, 

the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 
ow are our brows bound with victorious wreaths ; 
ar bruised arms hung up for monuments ; 
ar stern alarums chang'd to merry meetings, 
iir dreadful marches to delightful measures.* 
rim-visag'd war hath smooth'd his wrinkled front ; 
nd now, — instead of mounting barbed steeds, ^ 
> fright the souls of fearful adversariea,— »" 

e capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 
It I, — that am not shap'd for sportive tricks, 
or made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 
that am rAidely stamp'd, and want love's majesty, 
3 strut before a wanton ambling nymph ; 
that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 
leated of feature by dissembling nature,* 
jform'd, unfinished, sent before my time 
to this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
id that so lamely and unfashionable, 

1 3 Alluding to the co^izance of EtKvard IV. which was a sun, in mem- 
of the three suns, whtch are said cO have itppea ed at f\ie battle which lie 
ncd over the Lancastrians at Mortim-r's Cross. STEEV. 
li A measure was strictly speaking, a cjurt dance of a scute !y turn, though 
word is sometimes employed to exprtss Hrnces hi jreneral. STEEV. 
J3 Barbed steeds— \- e. steeds c;»parisoi;ed in a wnriikt manner. I. Hay- 
•dc, in his life and Kaigne of Henry IV. 1599. says, " The duke of Hcre- 
I came to the barriers, monnted upon a white courser, barbed with blew 
jfreen velvet," &c. STEEV. 

p By dissembling is not meant hypocritical ntture, that protends one 1 
» and does another : but nature thar pats togeth' r thin(;s of a disstmi- 
kind, as a brave soul and a deformed body. WARBURTON. 
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That dors bark at me, as I halt by them ;— 

Why 1, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the time ; 

Unless to spy my shadow in the sun. 

And descant on mine own deformity ; 

And therefore, — since I cannot prove a lover, 

To entertain these fair well-spoken days,— - 

I am determined to prove a villain. 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days.* 

Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous,* 

By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams. 

To set my brother Clarence, and the kin;. 

In deadly hate the one against the other : 

And, if king Edward be as ti ue and just,^ 

As I am subtle, false, and treacherous, 

This day should Clarence closely be mew*d op ; 

About a prophecy, which says — that G 

Of Edward's heirs the murderer shall be. 

Dive, thoughts, down to my soul ! here Clarence coioei* 

£n;fr Clarence ^ttarcfec/, and Brakbnburt. 

Brother, good day : What means this armed guard, 
That waits upon your grace f 

Clar, His majesty. 
Tendering my person's safety, hath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tow«r. 

Glo. Upon what cause ^ 

Clar, Because my name is — George. 

GIq, Alack, my lord, that fault is none of yoara ; 
He should, for that, commit your godfathers ; 
O, belike, his majesty hath some intent. 
That you shall be new christen'd in the Tower. 
But ^hat*s the matter, Clarence } may I know ? 

Clar, Yea, Richard, when I know ; for, I prote&t, 
As yet I do not : But, as 1 can learn. 
He hearkens after prophecies, and dreams ; 
And from the cross-row plucks the letter G, 
And says— a wizard told him, that by G 
His issue disinherited should be ; 
And, for my name of George begins with G, 

{53 Shaki|ieare very diligently incttlcates* that die wldcedoeM of Ridi- 
ard iprooeeded from his deforinUy< from the envy that fXMC at the oompariaoa 
of his own person wirh others, and which incited htm to disturb the fleac* 
ures that he could not partake. JOHNS. 

£63 Preparations for mischief. The induetim is preparatorir to the icite 
of theriay. JOHNS. 

ni That is^ if Edward keeps his word. JOHNS. 
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It follows in his thought, that I am he : 
These, as I learn, and such like toys as these, ^^ 
Have mov^d his highness to comnvit me now. 

Glo, Why, this it is, when men are rul'd by women :— 
*Ti8 not the king, that sends you to the Tower ; 
My lady Grey, his wife, Clarence, 'tis she. 
That tempers him to this extremity.^ 
Was it not she, and that good man of worship, 
Antony Woodeville, her brother there. 
That made him send lord Hastings to the Tower ; 
From whence this present day he is deliver'd ^ 
We are not safe, Clarence, we are not safe. 

Clar. By heaven, I think, there is no man secure. 
But the queen's kindred, and night-walking heralds 
That trudge between the king and mistress Shore. 
Heard you not, what an humble suppliant 
Lord Hastings was to her for his delivery ? 

Glo. Humbly complaining to her deity 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. 
Ill tell you what, — I think, it is our way. 
If we will keep in favour with the king. 
To be her men, and wear her livery : 
The jealous o'er- worn widow, and herself," 
Since that our brother dubb'd them gentlewomen. 
Are mighty gossips in this monarchy. 

Brak. I beseech your graces both to pardon me; 
His majesty hath straitly given in charge. 
That no man shall have private conference, 
Of what degree so ever, with his brother. 

Glo, Even so ? an please your worship, Brakenbury, 
You may partake of any thing we say : 
We speak no treason, man :— We say, the king 
Is wise, and virtuous ; and his noble queen 
Well struck in years ; fair, and not jealous :— 
We say, that Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, 
A cherry lip, 

A bonny eye, a passing pleasing tongue ; 
And the queen's kindred are made gentlefolks : 
How say you, sir ? can you deny all this ? 

Brak, With this, my lord, myself have nought to do. 

Glo, Naught to do with mistress Shore ? I tell thee» 
^_ fellow, ^ 

C83 Fancies, freaks of imagination. JOHNS. 

t9l To temper is to mould to fashion. MALONE« 

to That is, the Qpccn and Shore. JOHNS. 
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He that doth caught with her, excepting one. 
Were best to do it secretly, alOne. 

Brak, What one, my lord ? 

Glo. Her husband, knave :— Would'st thou betray me f 

Brak, I beseech your grace to pardon me, and, withal, 
Forbear your conference with the noble duke. 

CAzr. We know thy charge, Brakenbury, and will obey, 

Glo. We are the queen's abjects,^ and roust obey. 
Brother, farewell : I will unto the king ; 
And whatsoever you will employ me in,— 
Were it, to call king Edward's widow — sister, 5— 
I will perform it to enfranchise you. 
Mean time, this deep disgrace in brotherhood, 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. 

Clar^ I know it pleaseth neither of us well. 

Glo. Well, your imprisonment shall not be long ; 
I will deliver you, or else lie for you: 
Mean time, have patience. 

Clar. I must perforce ; farewell. 
[Exeunt Clarence, Brakenbury, and Guard. 

Glo. Go, tread the path that thou shalt ne'er returot 
Simple, plain Clarence ! — I do love thee so. 
That I will shortly send thy soul to heaven. 
If heaven will take the present at our hands. 
But who comes here i the new-deli ver'd Hastings ^ 

?-£n^er Hastings. 

Hast. Good time of day unto my gracious lord 1 

Glo. As much unto my good lord chamberlain ! 
Well are you welcome to this open air. 
How hath your lordship brook'd imprisonment ? 

Hast. With patience, noble lord, as prisoners must : 
But I shall live, my lord, to give them thanks, 
That v/ere the cause of my imprisonment. 

Glo. No doubt, no doubt ; and so shall Clarence too ; 
For they, that were your enemies, are his. 
And have prevailed as much on him, as you. 

Ha st. More pity, that the eagle should be mew' d,* 

[2] That is, not the Qpeeti's suhjects, whom she might protect, but her 
objects. JOHNS. 

[3] This IS a very covert and subtle manner of insinuating treason. The 
natural expression would have t>een, luere it to call king Ed'ward*s wife* s/x- 
ter. I win solicit for you, though it should be at the expence of so modi 
degradation and constraint, as to own the low'bora wife of King Edward 
for a sister. But by slipping.as it were'casually, qutt/onu into the place ofiuift, 
be tempu Clarence in an oblioue proposal to kill the King. - JOHNS. 

[4] A menu was the place ot confinement where a h«wk was kept till ht 
had moulted. , JOHNS. 
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While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. 

Glo, What news abroad ^ -^ 

Ha^t* No news, so bad abroad, as this at kome ;— 
The king is sickly, weak, and melancholy, 
And his physicians fear him mightily. 

Glo* Now, by Saint Paul, this news is bad indeed* 
O, he hath kept an evil diet long, 
And over-much consum'd his royal person ; 
*Tis very grievous to be thought upon. 
' What, is he in his bed \ 

Hast. He is. 

Glo, Go you before,and I will follow you. [Exit Has. 
<— He cannot live, I hope ; and must not die. 
Till George be pack'd with post-horse up to heaven. 
Ill in, to urge his hatred more to Clarence, 
With lies well steel'd with weighty arguments ; 
And, if I fail not in my deep intent, 
Clarence hath not another day to live ; 
Which done, God take king Edward to his mercy. 
And leave the world for me to bustle in ! 
For then I'll marry Warwick's youngest daughter : 
What though I kill'd her husband, and her father ^ 
The readiest way to make the wench amends, 
Is — to become her husband, and her father : 
The which will I ; not all so much for love, 
As for another secret close intent. 
By marrying her, which I must reach unto. 
But yet I run before my horse to market : 
Clarence still breathes ; £dward still lives, and reigns ; 
When they are gone, then must I count my gains. l£xit. 

SCENE n. 

The same. Another Street. Enter the Corpse of King Henry 
the Sixth, borne in an open Coffin, Gentlemen bearing JSalberds 
to guard it s and Lady Anne as Mourner, 

Anne, Set down, set down your honourable load,*— 
If honour may be shrouded in a hearse,— 
Whilst I a while obsequiously^ lament 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaster. — 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king !o 

Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster ! 

_«_______^ . - '• 

[53 Obsequious, in this ihstance, means funereal' STEET. 

t6] A luy, on account of the coldness of the metnl of which it is compos- 
ed was anciently employed to stop any slight bieeding. The epithet is com - 
SBWi to many old writers. STEEV. 

26* VOL^. V. 
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Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood ! 

Be it lawful that I invocaie thy ghost. 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 

Wife to thy Edward, to thy slaughter'd son. 

Stabbed by the self-same hand that made these wounds ! 

Lo, in these windows, that let forth thy life, 

I pour the helpless balm of my poor eyes :— 

O, cursed be the hand that made these holes ! 

Cursed the heart, that had the heart to do it ! 

Cursed the blood, that let this blood from hence ! 

More direful hap betide that hated wretch. 

That raakep us wretched by the death of thee. 

Than I can wish to adders, spiders, toads. 

Or any creeping venom'd thing that lives 5 

If ever he have child, abortive be it. 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light, 

Whose ugly and unnatural aspect 

May fright the hopeful mother at the view ; 

And that be heir to his unhappiness ! ? 

If ever he have wife, let her be made 

More miserable by the death of him. 

Than I am made by my young lord, and thee !— •. 

Come, now, toward Chertsey with your holy load. 

Taken from Paul's to be interred there ; 

And, still as you are weary of the weight. 

Rest you, whiles 1 lament king Henry's corse. 

[The Bearers take u/i the Corpse^ and advance. 

Enter Gloster. 

Glo. Stay you, that bear the corse, and set it down. 

An7ie. What black magician conjures up this iiend. 
To stop devoted charitable deeds ? 

Glo. Villains, set down the corse ; or, by saint Paul, 
I'll make a corse of him that disobeys. 

1 Gent. My lord, stand back, and let the coffin pass. 

Glo. Unmanner'd dog! stand thou when I command: 
Advance thy halberd higher than my breast, 
lOr, by saint Paul, I'll strike thee to my foot. 
And spurn upon thee, beggar, for thy boldness. 

\^The Bearers set down the Coffin* 

Anne. What, do you tremble ? are you all afraid ? 
Alas, I blame you not, for you are mortal. 
And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil.— 
A vaunt, thou dreadful minister of hell ! 

[73 Tnat is, disiJQsition to mischief. STEEV. 
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Thou hadst but power overt his mortal body, 

His soul thou canst not have ; therefore, be gone. 

Glo. Sweet saint, for charity, be not so curst. 

Anne, Foul devil, for God's sake, hence, and trouble 
us not ; 
For thou hast made the happy earth thy hell, 
Fill'd it with cursing cries, and deep exclaims. 
If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds. 
Behold this pattern of thy butcheries : « — • 
Oh, gentlemen, see, see ! dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afresh !*— 
Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity ; 
For 'tis thy presence that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veins, whfere no blood dwells : 
Thy deed, inhuman and unnatural, 

Provokes this deluge most unnatural. 

O God, which this blood mad'st, revenge his death ! 
O earth, which this blood drink'st, revenge his death 
Either heaven, with lightning, strike the murderer dead. 
Or, earth, gape open wide, and eat him quick ; 
As thou dost swallow up thi« good king's blood. 
Which his hell-govern'd arm hath butchered ! 

Glo, Lady, you know no rules of charity. 
Which renders good for bad, blessings for curses. . 

Anne, Villain, thou know'st no law of God nor man ; 
No beast so fierce, but knows some touch of pity. 

Glo, But I know none, and therefore am no beast. 

Anne, O wonderful, when devils tell the truth ! 

Glo, More wonderful, when angels are so angry.— 
Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman. 
Of these supposed evils, to give me leave, 
By circumstance, but to acquit myself. 

Anne, Vouchsafe, diffus'd infection of a man,i 
For these known evils, but to give me leave, 
By circumstance, to curse thy cursed self. 

Glo, Fairer than tongue can name thee, let me have 
Some patient leisure to excuse myself. 

^nrze.Fouler than heart can think thee,thou canst make 
No excuse current, but to hang thyself. 

C83 Pfl/f«rn is instance or example. ^OHNS. 

[9] It is a tradition very generally received, that the murdered body bleeds 
on the touch of the murderer. This was so much believed by sir Kenelm 
Dtgby* that he has endeavoured to explain the reason. JOHNS. 

[i] 1 believe^ diffu$edf in tTiis p!ace> signifies irregular, uncouth : such is 

its oieaning in other passages of Shakspeare. JOHNS. Diffus'd inftc- 

tioH of a man may mean, thou that art as dangerou"* as a i^estiieuce, tU^t in- 
fects the air by iti dlfiasion. ST££V. 
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Glo, By such despair, I should accuse myself. 

Anne^ And, by despairing, shalt thou stand excus'd ; 
For doing worthy vengeance on thyself. 
That didst unworthy slaughter upon others. 

Glo, Say, that I slew them not i 

Anne, Why then, they are not dead : 
But dead they are, and, devilish slave, by thee. 

Glo, I did not kill your husband. 

Anne, Why, then he is alive. ^ 

Glo, Nay, he is dead ; and slain by Edward's hand. 

AnnAniivj soul's throat thou liest ; queen Nf argaretsaV 
Thy murderous faulchion smoking in his blood ; 
The which thou once didst bend against her breast, 
But that thy brothers beat aside the point. 

Glo, I was provoked by her slandVous tongue» 
That laid their guilt upon my guiltless shoulders. > 

Anne, Thou wast provoked by thy bloody mind» 
That never dreamt on aught but butcheries : 
Didst thou not kill this king i 

Glo. I grant ye.^ 

Ann.Do^x. grant me,hedge-hog^ then,6od grant me tOO» 
Thou may*st be damned for that wicked deed ! 
O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous. 

Glo, The fitter for the King of heaven, that hath him . 

Anne, He is in heaven, where thou shalt never come. 

Glo. Let him thank me, that holp to send him thither ; 
For he was fitter for that place, than earth. 

Anne, And thou unfit for any place, but hell. 

Glo, Yes, one place else, if you will hear me name it. 

Anne, Some dungeon. 

Glo, Your bed-chamber. 

Anne, 111 rest betide the chamber where thou liest. 

Glo, So will it, madam, till I lie with you. 

Anne, I hope so. 

. Glo. I know so. — But, gentle lady Anne,— 
To leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
And fall somewhat into a slower method ;— 
Is not the causer of the timeless deaths , 

Of these Plantagenets, Henry and £dward. 
As blameful as the executioner ? 

Anne, Thou wast the cause, and most accurs'd effect. 

Glo, Your beauty was the cause of that effect ; 

[2] The crimes of my brothers. He has jast charged the murder of Ladj 
Anne's husband upon Edward. JOHNS. 



t33 Read to fierfect the measure : I grant je,yea, RlTS0N^"««Oiie 
cf the qaartos> instead of— ;>»/> reads— >m, ST 



iTEEV. 
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Your beauty, which did haunt me in my sleeps y 
To undertake the death of all the world, ^ 

So I might live one hour in your sweet bosom. 

Anne, If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide. 
These nails should rend that beauty from my cheeks. 

Glo, These eyes could not endure that beauty's wreck*. 
You should not blemish it, if I stood by : 
As all the world is cheered by the sun, 
So I by that ; it is my day, my life. 

Ann€X\2s\L. night o'er-shade thy day,and death thy life! 

Glo, Curse not thyself, fair creature ; thou art both. 

Anne, I would I were, to be reveng'd on thee. 

Glo, It is a quarrel most unnatural. 
To be reveng'd on him that loveth thee. 

Anne, It is a quarrel just and reasonable. 
To be reveng'd on him that killM my husband. 

Glo, He that bereft thee, lady, of thy husband, 
Did it to help thee to a better husband. 

Anne, His better doth not breathe upon the earth. 

Glo, He lives, that loves you better than he could. 

Anne. Name him. 

Glo, Plantagenet. 

Anne, Why, that was he. 

Glo, The self-same name, but one of better nature. 

Anne, Where is he .> 

G/o.Here:[»S'/re BpitB at him.'] Why dost thou spit at me? 

Anne, 'Would it were mortal poison for thy sake ! 

Glo. Never came poison from so sweet a place. 

Anne, Never hung poison on a fouler toad. 
Out of my sight ! ihou dost infect mine eyes. 

Glo, Thine eyes, sweet lady, have infected mine. 

Anne, 'Would they were basilisks, to strike thee dead J' 

Glo, I would they were, that I might die at once ; 
For now they kill me with a living death. 
Those eves of thine from mine have drawn salt teai*8, 
Sham*d their aspects with store of childish drops : 
These eyes, which never shed remorseful tear,— — 
l^t when my father York, and Edward wept, / 

To hear the piteous moan that Rutland made. 
When black-fac'd Clifford shook his sword at him : 
Nor when thy warlike father, like it child. 
Told the sad story of my father's death ; 
And twenty times made pause, to sob, and weep, 
That all the standers-by had wet their cheeks. 
Like trees bedash *d with rain : in that sad^time, 
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My manly eyes did scorn an hamble tear ; 
And what these sorrows could not thence exhale. 
Thy beauty hath, and made them blind with weeping. 
I never sued to friend, nor enemy ; 
My tongue could never learn sweet soothing word ; 
But now thy beauty is propos'd my fee. 
My proud heart sues, and prompts my tongue to speak. 

[She looks scornfully at him. 
Teach not thy lip such scorn ; for it was made 
For kissing, lady, not for such contempt. 
If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 
Lo ! here I lend thee this shar\> pointed sword ; 
Which, if thou please to hide in this true breast^ 
And let the soul forth that adoreth thee, 
I lay it naked to the deadly stroke. 
And humbly beg the death upon my knee. 
[He lays his Breast often ; she offers at it with his eword. 
Nay, do not pause ; for 1 did kill king Henr^ ;— 
But 'twas thy beauty that provoked me.^ 
Nay,now despatch; 'twas I that stabb'd youngEdward,* 

[She again offers at his Breast. 
But 'twas thy heavenly face that set me on. 

tShe lets fall the svford. 
„ , e up me. 

Anne* Arise, dissembler ; though I wish thy death, 
I will not be thy executioner. 

Glo, Then bid me kill myself, and I will do it. 

Anne, I have already. 

Glo, That was in thy rage : 
Speak it again, and, even with the word. 
This hand, which, for thy love, did kill thy loTe, 
Shall, for thy love, kill a far truer love ; 
To both their deaths shalt thou be accessary. 

Anne, I would, I knew thy heart. 

Glo, *Tis figur'd in 
My tongue. 

Anne, I fear me, both are false. 

Glo, Then man 
Was never true. 

Anne, Well, well, put up your sword. 

Glo, Say then, my peace is made. 

Anne, That shall you know 
Hereafter. 

C4] Shakspeare countenances the observation^ that no womaa can evur fee 
ofTended with thq mention of her beauty. JOHNS. 
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Glo, But shall I live in hope. 

Anne, All uien, 
I hope, live so. 

Glo, Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 

Anne. To take, is not to give. \She puU on the ring, 

Glo, Looic, how this ring encoropasseth thy finger, 
Even so thy breast encloseth my poor heart ; 
Wear both of them, for both of them are thine. 
And if thy poor devoted servant may 
But beg one favour at thy gracious hand, 
Thou dost confirm his happiness forever. 

Anne, What is it f 

Glo. That it may please you leave these sad designs 
To him that hath more cause to be a mourner. 
And presently repair to Crosby -Place :« 
Where — after I have solemnly interred. 
At Chertsey monast'ry this noble king. 
And wet his grave with my repentant tears,— 
I will with all expedient duty see you : 
For divers unknown reasons, I beseech you. 
Grant me this boon. 

Anne, With all my heart ; and much it joys me too, 
To see you are become so penitent.— 
Tressel, and Berkley, go along with me. 

Glo, Bid me farewel. 

Anne, 'Tis more than you deserve ; 
But, since you teach me how to flatter yoo. 
Imagine I have said farewel already.* 
\^Exeunt Lady Anne, Tressel, gwrf Berkley. 

iSyXroiby-Piaet is now Crosby-tqixart in Bishoptgate Street ; part of the 
hoase is yet remaining^ and is a meeting place for a presbyteriaa congrega- 
tion. SIR J. HAWKINS. 

[63 Gibber, who altered King Richard IIL for the stage* was so thoroi^h- 
ly convinced of the ridiculousness and improbability of this scene^ diaf he 
thooght himself obliged to make Tressel say : 

When future chronicles s^U speak of this. 
They will be thought romance, not history.' 

From an account of our late ttnsuccessfal embassy to the Emperor of 
China, we learn, indeed, that a scene of equal absurdity was represented in 
a theatre at Tien -sing : " One of the dramas, particularly, attracted the at- 
tention of tbose who recollected scenes, somewhat simUar. n^n the En- 
elish stage. The piece represented an Emperor of China and his Enprest 
living in supreme felicity, when, on a sadden, his subjects revolt, a civil 
war ensues, battles are fought, and at last the arch-rebel, who was a general 
of cavalry, overcomes his sovereign, kills him with his own hand, and ronta 
the imperial army. The captive £mprets then appears upon the stage in all 
the agonies of despair, naturally resulting from the loas of her husband afid 
of her dignity* as well as the apprehension for that of her honour. Whilst 
she is tearing her hair, and rending the skies with her complaints, the con- 
queror enters, approaches her with respect, addresses her in a gentle tone, 
soothes her sorrowt with his composston, calks of love and adoration^ and 
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Gic. T'\ke np the corse, sirs. 

/t! 77. r-.'..:Tc:c C hcrUcy , noblc lofd ? 

Gio. No, to vV lute- Friars ; there attend my coming. 

[^Exeunt the rest with the Corse* 
—Was ever woman in thif> humour woo'd i 
Was ever woman in this humour won ? 
I'll have her, — but I will not keep her long. 
What ! I, that kill'd her husband, and his father, 
To take her in her heart's extremest bate ; 
With curses in her mouth, tears in her eyes. 
The bleeding witness of her hatred by ; 
With God, her conscience, and these bars against me, 
And 1 no friends to back my suit withal. 
But the plain devil, and dissembling looks. 
And yet to win her, — all the world to nothing ! 
Ha! 

Hath she forgot already that brave prince, 
Edward, her lord, whom I some three months since, 
Stabb'd in my angry mood at Tcwksbury ? 
A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman,— 
Fram'd in the prodigality of nature,T 
Young, wise, and valiant, and, no doubt, right royal,— 
The spacious world cannot again afford : 
And will she yet abase her eyes on me. 
That cropp'd the golden prime of this sweet pnnce, 
And made her widow to a woeful bed ^ 
On me, whose all not equals £dward*8 moiety ? 
On me, that halt, and am mis-shapen thus i 
My dukedom to a beggarly denier,* 
I do mistake my person all this while : 
Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot^ 
Myself to be a marvellous proper man. 
Ill be at charges for a looking-glass ; 
And entertain a score i)r two of tailors. 
To study fashions to adorn my body : 
Since I am crept in favour with myself, 
I will maintain it with some little cost. 
But, first, rU turn yon' fellow in his grave ; 
And then return lamenting to my love.. — 
Shine out,' fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 
That I may see my shadow as I pass. [Exit, 

Jike Richard tlie Third with Lady Anne, in Shakspewe, prevails in less 
than hair an hour, on the Chinf se Princess to dr) up ber tear«> to fbrget her 
deceased consort, and yield to a consolinpr wooer." STEEV. 

[7] That is, when nature was in -^ jirodignl or lavish mood* WARB. 

[8] A denier is the twelfth part of a French sous/ and appears to iuive been 
the usual request of a beggur. STEEV. 
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SCENE III. 

The iome. A Room in the Palace, Enter ^ueen ELizABBTiiy 

Lord Rivers and Lord Grey. 

Biv, Have patience, madam ; there's no doubt, his 
majesty 
Will soon recover his accustom'd health. 

Grey, In that ypa brook it ill, it makes him worse : 
Therefore, for Gbd's sake, entertain good comfort. 
And cheer his grace with quick and merry words. 

Q,Eliz; If ^'e were dead, what would betide of roe ^ 

Grey, No other harm but loss of such a lord. 

Q.Eliz. The loss of such a lord includes all harms. 

Grey, The heavens have bless'd you with a goodly 5Qn» 
To be your comforter, when he is gone. 

Q.EUz, Ah, he is young ; and his minority 
Is put into the trust of Richard Gloster, 
A man that loves not me, nor none of you. 

Riv. Is it concluded, he shall be protector f 

Q,Eliz, It is determined, not concluded yet : 
But so it must be, if the king miscarry. 

i^'nrer Buckingham and Stavlky. 

Grey, fiere come the lords of Buckingham andStanley. 

Buck, Good time of day unto your royal grace ! 

Stan, God make your majesty joyful as you have been! 

Q.EUz, The countess Richmond, good my lord of 
Stanley, 
To your good prayer will scarcely say. Amen. 
Yet, Stanley, notwithstanding she's your wife. 
And loves not me, be you, good lord, assur'd, 
{ hate not you for her proud arrogance. 

Stan, I do beseech you, either not believe 
The envious slanders of her false accusers ; 
Or, if she be accus'd on true report. 
Bear with her weakness, which, I think, proceeds 
From wayward sickness, and no grounded malice. 

Q.Eliz. Saw you the king to-day, my lord of Stanley ? 

Stan, But now, the duke of Buckingham, and I, 
Are come from visiting his majesty. 

Q.EUz, What likelihood of his amendment, lords ? 

buck. Madam, good hope ; his gprace speaks cheerfully. 

Q.Eliz, God grant him health ! Did you confer with 
him f 

Buck. Ay, madam ; he desires to make atonement 
27 VOL. V. 
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Between the duke of Gloster and your brothers. 
And between them and my lord chamberlain ; 
And sent to warn them to his royal presence. 

Q,FMz, 'Would all were well ! — But that will never be; 
-—I fear, our happiness is at the height. 

Enter Glostsr, Hastings, and Dorset. 

Glo, They do me wrong, and I will not endure it :<— 
Who are they, that complain unto the Icing, 
That I, forsooth, am stern, and love them not i 
By holy Paul, they love his grace but lightly, 
Ttiat nil his ears with suck dissentious rumours. 
Because I cannot flatter, and «peak fair. 
Smile in men's faces, smooth, deceive, and cog« 
Duck with French nods and apish courtesy, 
I must be held a rancorous enemy. 
Cannot a plain man live, and think no harm* 
But thus his simple truth must be abu6*d 
By silken, sly, insinuating Jacks f 

Grey. To whom in all this presence speaks your graced 

Glo, To thee, that hath nor honesty, nor grace. 
When have I injur'd thee i when done thee wrong ^— > 
Or thee ?— or thee ?— or any of your faction ? 
A plague upon you all ! His royal grace — 
Wnom God preserve better than you would wish !— 
Cannot be quiet scarce a breathing- while. 
But you must trouble him with lewd complaints.* 

Q.Eliz, Brother of Gloster, you mistake the matter ; 
The king, of his own royal disposition, 
And not provok'd by any suitor else ; 
Aiming, belike, at yonr interior hatred. 
That in your outward action shows itself, 
Against my children, brothers, and myself. 
Makes him to send ; that thereby he may gather 
The ground of your ill-will, and so remove it. 

Glo, I cannot tell : — the world is grown so bad. 
That wrens may prey where eagles dare not perch : 
Since every Jack became a gentleman, > 
There's many a gentle person made a Jack. 

Q.Eliz. Come, come, we know your meaning, brother 
Gloster ; 

{23 Le^d, rude, iinoraut ; from the Anglo-Saxon Lae'votde* a JMck* 

• 8T££V. 

£g] This proverbial expregslon at ontedcmoastnitet tbe origUxi^ the 
term Jack so often used oy Shakspeare. It means one of the very lowest 
class of people, amonr \vhom this ivim? is of the moit conunon ind fkmiUv 
Jklni JOOUCB. - 
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You enry my advancement, and my friends ; 
God grant, we never may have need of you ! 

Glo, Meantime, God grants that we have need <tf you ; 
Our brother is imprisoned by your means, 
Myself disgrac'd, and the nobility 
Held in contempt ; while great promotions 
Are daily given, to enoble those 
That scarce, some two days since, were worth a noble. 

Q.EUz, By Him, that rais'd me to this careful height 
From that contented hap which I enjoy*d, 
I never did incense his majesty 
Against the duke of Clarence, but have been 
An earnest advocate to plead for him. 
My lord, you do me shameful injury. 
Falsely to draw me in these vile suspects. 

Glo, You may deny that you were not the cause 
Of my lord Hastings* late imprisonment. 

A'w. She may, my lord ; for 

Glo, She may, lord Rivers /—why, who knows not Ko 
She may do more, sir, than denying that : 
She may help you to many fair preferments ; 
And then deny her aiding hand therein. 
And lay those honours on your high desert. 
What may she not ?j-She may^ ay, marry, may she,— - 

Riv, What, marry, may she ? 

Glo, What, marry, may she i marry with a king, 
A bachelor, a handsome stripling too : 
I wis, your grandam had a worser match. 

Q,£liz, My lord of Gloster, I have loo long borne 
Your blunt upbraidings, and your bitter scoJSs : 
By heaven, I will acquaint his majesty. 
Of those gross taunts I often have endur'd. 
I had rather be a country servant-maid. 
Than a great queen, with this condition- 
To be so baited, scorn'd, and stormed at : 
Small joy have I in being England's queen. 

Enter Queen Margaret behind, 

Q. Afar. And lessen'd be that small,God, I beseech thee ! 
Thy honour, state, and seat, is due to me. 

Glo, What ? threat you me with telling of the king ? 
Tell him> and spare not ; look, what I have said 
I will avouch, in presence of the king : 
I dare adventure to be sent to the Tower, 
*Ti8 time to speak, my pains are quite fo i'got. * 

£4] My labours ; mj CqUs. JOHNS. 
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Q.Mar. Out, devil ! I remember them too well : > 
Thou kill'dst my husband Henry in the Tower, 
And Eldward, my poor son, at Tewksbury. 

Glo, £re you were queen, ay, or your husband kin;, 
I was a pack-horse in his great affairs ; 
A weeder-out of his proud adversaries, 
A liberal rewarder of hi* friends ; 
To royalize his blood, I spilt mine own. 

Q.Mar, Ay, and much better blood than his, or thiae. 

Glo. In all which time, you, and your husband Grey, 
Were factious for the house of Lancaster ;— - 
And, Rivets, so were you :— >Was not your husband 
In Margaret's battle at Saint Alban's slain } 
Let me put in your minds, if you forget, 
What you have been ere now, and what you arc ; ' 
Withal, what I have been, and what I am. 

Q.Mar, A murd'rous villain, and so still thou art. 

Glo. Poof Clarence did forsake his father Warwick* 
Ay, and forswore himself,— which Jesu pardon ! 

Q.Mar. Which God revenge ! 

Glo. To fight on Edward's party for the crown ; 
And, for his meed, poor lord, he is mew'd up : 
I would to God, my heart were flint, like £dward*8» 
Or Edward's soft and pitiful, like mine ; 
I am too childish-foolish for this world. 

^. Mar. Hit thee to hell for 8hame,and leave this world, 
Thou cacodsmon ! there thy kingdom is. 

Riv. My lord of Gloster, in those busy days, 
Which here you urge, to prove us enemies. 
We foUow'd then our lord, our lawful king ; 
So should we you, ifyou should be our king. 

Glo. If I should be ^— -I had rather be a pedlar : 
Far be it from my heart the thought thereof ! 

Q.Eliz. As little joy, my lord, as you suppose 
You should enjoy, were you this country's king ; 
As little joy you may suppose in me, 
That I enjoy, being the queen thereof. 

Q,Mar. A little joy enjoys the queen thereof ; 
For I am she, and altogether joyless. 
I can no longer hold me patient. — [Advancing, 

Hear me, you wrangling pirates, that fall out 

In sharing that which you have pillM from me : 

■ ■ ■ '■ ■ ■ ■ — I ■ ■ I I II ■.—.>■» 

[53 Thit scene of Margaret's imprecations is fine and artfol. She im%* 
pares the audience, Uke aaothcr CaMandra« fear the foUowing tragic revgla» 
tioRS. WARB. 
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Which of you trembles not, that looks on me ?« 
If not, that I, being queen, you bow like subjects ; 
Yet that, by you depos'd, you quake like rebels ? — 
Ah, gentle villain, do not turn away ! 

G/o.Foul wrinkled witch,what mak'st thou in ray sight ? 
Q,Mar. But repetition of what thou hast marr*d ; 
That will I make, beforel et thee go. 

Glo, Wert thou not banished on pain of death f 
Q.Mar,. I was ; but I do find more pain in banishment. 
Than death can yield me here by my abode. 
A husband, and a son, thou ow'st to me, — 
And thou, a kingdom ;— ^all of you, allegiance : 
This sorrow that I have, by right is your's ; 
And all the pleasures you usurp, are mine. 

Glo, The curse my noble father laid on thee,— 
When thou didst crown his warlike brows with paper, 
And with thy scorns drew'st rivers from his ej'es ; 
And then, to dry them, gav'st the duke a clout, 
Steep'd in the faultless blood of pretty Rutland ;-— 
His curses, then from bitterness of soul 
Denounc'd against thee, are all fallen upon thee ;. 
And God, not we, hath plagu'd thy bloody deed,'^ 
Q,Eliz, So just is God, to right the innocent. 
Haat, O, *twas the foulest deed to slay that babe. 
And the most merciless, that e*er was heard of. 
Miv, Tyrants themselves wept when it was reported. 
Dora, No man but prophesy'd revenge for it. 
Buck, Northumberland, then present, wept to see it. 
Q,Mar, What ! were you snarling all, before I came^ 
Ready to catch each other by the throat, 
And turn you all your hatred now on me i 
Did York's dread curse prevail so much with heaven,. 
That Henry's death, my lovely Edward's death. 
Their kingdom's loss, my woeful banishment, 
Could all but answer for that peevish brat ^ 
Can curses pierce the clouds, and enter heaven^ .'— 
Why, then give way, dull clouds, to my quick curses! 
Though not by war, by surfeit die your king,^ 
As ours by murder, to make him a king ! 
Edward, thy son, that now is prince of Wales, 

C63 The merits of this scene are insufficltriit to excuse its improbability. 
Margaret^ bullying the court of England in the royal paUce, is a circum- 
stance as absurd as the courtship of G'.oster in a ^obiic street. STkE V. 
£7] To plague, in ancient language, is to puniih> Hence the sciiu'.urai 
term— <* the plagues of Egypt." STEE V. 
[8J Alluding to hit luxurious life. JOHNS. 

27* voi;. v. 
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For Edward, my son, that was prince of Wales, 

Die in his youth, by like untimely violence ! 

Thyself a queen, for me that was a queen, 

Outlive thv glory, like my wretched self ! 

Long may'st thou live, to wail thy children's loss ; 

And see another, as I see thee now, 

Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art stall'd in mine ! 

Long die thy happy days before thy death ; 

And, after many lengthened hours of grief. 

Die neither mother, wife, nor England'^ queen !— 

Rivers,— and Dorset, — you were standers by,-^ 

And so wast thou, lord Hastings, — when my son 

Was stabb'd with bloody* daggers ; God, I pray him. 

That none of you may live your natural age. 

But by someunlook'd accident cut off! 

Glo, Have done thy charm, thou hateful withered hag. 
Q,Mar. And leave out thee ? stay, dog, for thou shalt 
hear me. 
If heaven have any grievous plague in store. 
Exceeding those that I can wish upon thee, 
O, let them keep it, till thy sins be ripe, 
And then hurl down their indignation 
On thee, the troubler of the poor world's peace ! 
The worm of conscience still be-gnaw thy soul ! 
Thy friends suspect for traitors while thou Uv'st, 
And take deep traitors for thy dearest friends ! 
No sleep close up that deadly eye of thine. 
Unless it be while some tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils ! 
Thou elfish-mark 'd* abortive, rooting hog ! 
Thou that was seal'd in thy nativity 
The slave of nature, and the son of hell ! 
Thou slander of thy mother's heavy womb ! 
Thou loathed issue of thy father's loins ! 
Thou rag of honour ! thou detested— 

Gio. Margaret. 

Q,Mar. Richard ! 

Glo. Ha ? 

Q.Mar, I call thee not. 

Glo. I cry thee mercy then ; for, I did think. 
That t hou had'st call'd me all these bitter names. 

[9] The common people in Scotland have still an aversion to tiiou who 
have any natural -defect or redandancy« as thinking them tnark^d ont for 
mischief. STEEV. . 

She calls him hog, as an appellation more coAteaptiious tfaia ^Mr« 9» at 
is elsetvhere termed from his ensigns armorial. JOHNS. 
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Q.Mar. Wh]r« so I did ; bat look'd for no regly. 
O, let me make the period to my curse. 

Glo, 'Tis done by me ; and ends in — Margaret. 
Q,EHz. Thus have you breath'd your curse against. 

yourself. 
Q.ilibr.Poor painted queen , vain floorish of my fortune i 
Why strew'st thou sugar on that bottled spider, s 
Whose deadly web ensnareth thee about i 
Fool, fool ! thou whet'st a knife to kill thyself. 
The day will come, that thou shalt wish for me 
To help thee curse this pois'nous bunch -back toad. 

Hast, False-boding woman, end thy frantic curse ; 
Lest, to thy harm, thou move our patience. 

Q,Mar. Foul shame upon you ! you have all roov'd 

mine. 
JR/v. Were you well serv'd, you would be taught your 

duty. 
Q.Mar. To serve me well, you all should do me duty, 
Teach me to be your queen, and you my subjects : 
O, serve me well, and teach yourselves that duty. 
Dors. Dispute not with her, she is lunatic. 
Q.Mar, Peace, master marquis, you are malapert ; 
Your fire-new stamp of honour is scarce current : 
O, that our young nobility could judge. 
What 'twere to lose it, and be miserable ! 
They that stand high, have many blasts to shake them ; 
And, if they fall, they dash themselves to pieces. 
G/o. Good counsel, marry; — learn it, learn it, marquis* 
Dors, It touches you, my lord, as mudh as me. 
Glo. Ay, and much more : But I was born so high, 
Our aiery buildeth in the cedar's top. 
And dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun. 

Q.Mar. And turns the sun to shade ; — alas ! alas !-~ * 
Witness my son, now in the shade of death ;^ 
Whose bright out-shining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkness folded up. 
Your aiery buildeth in our aiery 's nest :^— 
O God, that see'st it, do not suffer it ; 
As it was won with blood, lost be it so ! 

[3] A botthd spider is a large> b}oated> glossy spider; supposed to contiun 
venom proportionate to it» sise. The expression occurs again in Act IV : 
" That b ottled spider, that foul bunchback'd toad." RlTSON. 

C4} Her distress cannot prevent her quibbling. It may be here remarked^ 
that the introduction of Margaret in this place* is against all historical ev 
idence. She was ransomed and sent to France soon after Tewksbary figlit. 
and there passed the remainder of her wretched life. RITSON. 

[5] An aitry is a hawk's or aa eagle's nest. STEEV. 
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Buck. Peace, peace, for shame, if not for charity. 

Q.Mar, Urge neither charity nor shame to me ; 
Uncharitably with roe have you dealt, 
And shamefully by you my hopes are butcher'd. 
My charity is outrage, life my shame,— 
And in my shame still live my sorrow's rage ! 

Buck. Have done, have done. 

Q.Mar. O princely Buckingham, I kiss thy hand, 
In sign of league and amity with thee : 
Now fair befall thee, and thy noble house ! 
Thy garments are not spotted with our blood. 
Nor thou within the compass of my curse. 

Buck, Nor no one here ; for curses never pass 
The lips of those that breathe them in the air. 

Q,Mar. I'll not believe but they ascend the sky, 
And there awake God's gentle-sleeping peace. 
O Buckingham, beware of yonder dog ; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites ; and, when he bites. 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death : 
Have not to do with him, beware of him ; 
Sin, death, and hell, have set their marks on him ;* 
And all their ministers attend on him. 

Glo. What doth she say, my lord of Buckingham ? 

Buck, Nothing that I respect, my gracious lord. 

Q,Mar, What, dost thou scorn me for my gentle 
counsel ? 
And sooth the devil that I warn thee from ? 
O, but remember this another day. 
When he shall split thy very heart with sorrow ; 
And say, poor Margaret was a prophetess.-— 
Live each of you the subjects to his hate. 
And he to yours, and all of you to God's ! [Eodi, 

JHast, My hair doth stand on end to hear her curses. 

Eiv, And so doth mine ; I muse, why she's at liberty. 

Glo, I cannot blame her, by God's holy mother ; 
She hath had too much wrong, and I repent 
My part thereof, that I have done to her. 

Q\Eliz, I never did her any, to my knowledge. 

Glo, Yet you have all the vantage of her wrong. 
T was too hot to do some body good, 
That is too cold in thinking of it now. 
Marry, as for Clarence, he is well repaid ; 
He is frank'd up to fatting for his pains ;7— 



riMfp 



[6] Possibly Milton took from hence the hint of his faaaOQs alleemry. 

BLACKSTONE. 
ill A frank is an old English word for a heg-Oy, 'Ti» possible he tjses- 
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God pardon them that are the cause thereof ! 

Riv, A virtuous and a Christian-like conclusion. 
To pray for them that have done scath to us.* 

Glo, So do I ever, being well advis'd ; — 
For had I curs'd now, I had curs'd myself. ^AnidC' 

Enter Catesbt. 

Catea, Madam, his majesty doth call for you, — 
And for your grace, — and you, my noble lords. 

Q.Eli. Catesby, I come : — lords, will you go with me ? 

jkiv. Madam, we will attend upon your grace. 

lExeunt all but Glostsr. 

Glo, I do the wrong, and first begin to brawl. 
The secret mischiefs that I set abroach, 
I lay unto the grievous charge of others. 
Clarence, — whom I, indeed, have laid in darkness,«- 
I do beweep to many simple gulls ; ' 

Namely, to Stanley, Hastings, Buckingham ; 
And tell them— >'tis the queen and her allies. 
That stir the king against the duke my brother* 
Now they believe it ; and withal whet me 
To be reveng'd on Rivers, Vaughan, Grey ; 
But then I sigh, and, with a piece of scripture* 
Tell them — that God bids us do good for evil : 
And thus I clothe my naked villany 
With old odd ends, stolen forth of holy writ : 
And seem a saint, when most I play the devil. 

Enter two Murderers, 
But soft, here come my executioners.—- 
How now, my hardy, stout resolved mates ? 
Are you now going to despatch this thing ^ 

IMurJWe are,mv lord; and come to have the warrant, 
That we may be admitted where he is. 

Glo, Well thought upon, I have it here about me : 

[Gives the Warrant, 
When you have done, repair to Crosby-Place, 
But, sirs, be sudden in the execution. 
Withal obdurate, do not hear him plead ; 
For Clarence is well spoken, and, perhaps, * 
May move your hearts to pity, if you mark him. 

this metaphor to Clarence^ in allusion to the creit of the famil^r of York« 
which was a boar. Whereto relate those famoas old verses on Richard III : 
" The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dof, 
Rnle all England under a hog.** 
He uses the same metaphor in the last scene of Act IV. POPE; 
£8] Scath is harm, mischief ST££V. 
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1 Mur. Tut, tut, my lord, we will not stand to prate. 
Talkers are no good doers ; be assur'd. 
We go to use our hands, and not our tongues. 

Glo, Your eyes drop mill-stones, when fools' eyes 
drop tears : 
I like you, lads ; — about your business straight ; 
Go, go, despatch. 

1 Mur, We will, my noble lord. \ExtunU 

SCENE IV. 

The tame. A Room in the Tovser, Enter Claekvcb ond 

Brakenbury. 

Brak, Why looks your grace so heavily to-day ? 

Clar, O, I have past a miserable night. 
So full of fearful dreams, of uglv sights. 
That, as I am a christian faithful man,^ 
I would not spend another such a night, 
Though 'twere ito buy a world of happy days ; 
So full of dismal terror was the time. 

Brak, What was your dream, my lord ? I pray you, 
tell me. 

Clar, Methought, that I had broken from the Tower, 
And was embark'd to cross to Burgundy ; 
And, in my company, my brother Gloster : 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches ; thence we look'd toward England, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times. 
During the wars of York and Lancaster 
That had befaH'n us. As we pacM along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought, that Gloster stumbled ; and, in falling, 
Struck me, that thought to stay him, over-board. 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 
O Lord ! methought, what pain it was to drowiv ! 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
Methought, I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 
A thousand men, that fishes gnaw'd upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl. 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels,' 
All scatter'd in the bottom of the sea. 
Some lay in dead men's sculls ; and, in those holes ^ 

■ I III — — 1—— ■^■^W.^i^ 

C9] Not an infidrl. JOHNS. 

C>] I7nva/tf^i is here usod for iffv«/Ma^/r. MAL. 
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Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 
(As 'twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting gems. 
That woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep,' 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay scattered by. 

Brak, Had you such leisure in the time of death, 
To gaze upon these secrets of the deep f 

Clar, Methought, I had ; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost : but still the envious flood 
Kept in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To seek the empty, vast, and wand'ring air ; 
But smother'd it within my panting bulk, 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

Brak» Awak'd you not with this sore agony ? 

Clar, O, no, my dream was lengthen'd after life ; 
O, then began the tempest to my soul ! 
I pass'd, methought, the melancholy flood. 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 
The first that there did greet my stranger soul. 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick ; 
Who cry'd aloud,— Wi^a^ scourge for fierjury 
Can thi9 dark monarchy afford false Clarence ? 
And so he vanished : Then came wand'ring by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood ! ' and he shriek'd out aloud, 
Clatence is come y^^folse ^ flee ting ^ficrjur^d Clarence^^ 
^■^That 8tabb*d me in the field by Tewksbury ; — 
Seize on him^ furies^ take him to your torments /— 
With that, methought, a legion of ^ul fiends 
Environ'd me^ and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise, 
I trembling wak*d, and, for a season after. 
Could not believe but that I was in hell ; 
Such terrible impression made my dream, 

Brak, No marvel, lord, that it afl^rigbted you ; 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 

Clar. O, Brakenbury, I have done these things, — 
That now give evidence against my soul, — 

ti3 By seeming to gaze apon it ; or, as we now say, ogle it. JOHNS. 

[3] Lee has transplanted tnis inage into his Mithridates, Act IV. sc. i : 
■ " I slept ; but ah, a dream «o full of terror. 
The pale, the trembling midnight ravisher 
Ne'er saw, when cold Lncretia's mourning shadow 
His curtains drew, and lash'd him in his eyes 
With her bright tressts* dabbled in her blood." ST££V. 

ZO FlcsttHg is the sune as chMnging sides. JOHNS. 
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For Edward's sake ; and, see, how he requites me !— 

God ! if my deep prayers cannot appease thee» . 
But thou wilt be aveng'd on my misdeeds. 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone : 
O, spare my guiltless.wife, and my poor children ! 
— I pray thee, gentle keeper, stay by me ; 
My soul is heavy, and I rain would sleep. 
Brak. I will, my lord; God give your grace g;ood rest !•— 
[Clarence refioses himself on a chair. 
Sorrow breaks seasons, and reposing hours. 
Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide night. 
Princes have but their titles for their glories* 
An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And, for unfolt imaginations, 
They often feel a world of restless cares :' 
So that, between their titles, and low name» 
There's nothing differs but the outward iiame. 

Enter the two Murderers. 
1 Mur, Ho ! who's here ? 
Brak, What wouldst thou, fellow i and how cam'st 

thou hither f 
1 Mur, I would speak with Clarence, and I came 
hither on my legs. 
Brak, What, so brief ? 

3 Mur, O, sir, *tis better to be brief than tedious :— 
Let him see our commission ; talk no more. 

[A Pa/ieris delivered to Brakenburt 
who reads it, 
Brak. I am, in this, commanded to deliver 
The noble duke of Clarence to your hands :— - 

1 will not reason what is meant hereby. 
Because I will be guiltless of the meaning. 
Here are the keys ; — there sits the duke asleep : 
I'll to the king ; and signify to him. 

That thus I have resign'd to you ray charge. 

1 Mur, You may, sir ; 'tis a point of wisdom : Fare 
you well. ijRxit Brakenburt. 

2 Mur. What, shall we stab him as he sleeps ^ 

1 Mur, No, he'll say, 'twas done cowardly » when he 
wakes. 

2 Mur, When be wakes ! why, fool, he shall never 
wake until the great judgment day. 

1 Mur, Why, thenAe'll say, westabb'dhim sleeping. 

C5] The^r often sufft r real mUeriei for imaginarytoA umtai CTRtlSettfon. 

JOHNS. 
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3 Mur, The urging of that word, judgment, hath 
bred a kind of remorse in me. 

1 Mur, What t art thou afraid ? 

2 Mur, Not to kill him, having a warrant for it ; but 
to be damn'd for killing him, from the which no war- 
rant can defend me. 

1 Mur, I thought, thou had'st been resolute. 

2 Mur, So I am, to let him live. 

1 Mur. Pll back to the duke of Glo5ter,and tell him so. 

2 Mur. Nay, I pr'ythee, stay a little : I hope, this 
holy humour of mine will change ; it was wont to hold 
me-but while one would tell twenty. 

1 Mur. How dost thou feel thyself now ? 

2 Mur. 'Faith, some certain dregs of conscience are 
yet within me. 

1 Mur. Remember our reward, when the deed's done. 

2 Mur. Come, he dies ; I had forgot the reward. 

1 Mur. Where's thy conscience now ? 

2 Mur. In the duke of Gloster's purse. 

1 Mur. So, when he opens his purse to give us our 
reward, thy conscience flies out. 

2 Mur,^ 'Tis no matter ; let it go ; there's few, or 
none, will entertain it. 

1 Mur. What, if it come to thee again ^ 

2 Mur. I'll not meddle with it, it is a dangerous thin^, 
it makes a man a coward ; a man cannot steal, but it 
.accuseth him ; a man cannot swear, but it checks him ; 
a man cannot lie with his neighbour's wife, but it de- 
tects him : 'Tis a blushing shame-faced spirit, that mu- 
tinies in a man's bosom ; it fills one full of obstacles ; it 
made me once restore a purse of gold, that by chance I 
found ; it beggars an^r man that keeps it : it is turned 
out of all towns and cities for a dangerous thing ; and 
every man, that means to live well, endeavours to trust 
to himself, and live without it. 

1 Mur, Zounds, 'tis even now at my elbow, persua- 
ding me not to kill the duke. 

2 Mur, Take the devil in thy mind, and believe him 
not : he would insinuate with thee, but to make thee sigh. 

X Mur, I am strong- fram'd, he cannot prevail with me. 
2 Mur, Spoke like a tall fellow, that respects his 
reputation. Come, shall we fall to work ^ 

1 Mur, Take him over the costard? with the hilts of 

§73 The c95(0ri— tkat it, the head ; a name adopted from an i^le shaped 
like a man's head. STEEV. 

28 VOL. V. 
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thy sword, and then throw him into the malmsey-'btitt^ 
in the next room. 
2 Mur, O excellent device ! and make a sop of him. 

1 Mur, Soft ! he wakes. 

2 Mur, Strike. 

1 Mur. No, we'll reason with him. 

Clar. Where art thou, keeper f give me a cup of wine. 

1 Mur, You shall have wine enough, my lord, anon. 

Clar, In God's name, what art thou f 

1 Mur. A man, as you are. 

Clar. But not, a« I am, royal. 

1 Mur, Nor you, as we are, loyal. 

Clar, Thy voice is thunder, but thy looks are humble. 

iMur. My voice is now the king's,my looks mine own. 

Clar, How darkly, and how deadly dost thou speak f 
Your eyes do menace me : Why look you pale f 
Who sent you hither ? Wherefore do you come ? 

Both Mur. To, to, to 

Clar. To murder me ^ 

Both Mur. Ay, ay. 

Clar. You scarcely have the hearts to tell me so, 
And therefore cannot have the hearts to do it. 
Wherein, my friends, have I offended you i 

1 Mur. Offended us you have not, but the king. 

€!lar. I shall be reconcil'd to him again. 

3 Mur. Never, my lord ; therefore prepare to die. 
Clar. Are you call'd forth from out a world of men,* 

'To slay the innocent ? What is my offence ? 
-Where is the evidence that doth accuse me * 
What lawful quest • have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge ? or who pronounc'd 
The bitter sentence of poor Clarqnce' death ^ 
Before I be convict by course of law. 
To threaten me with death is most unlawful. 
I charge you, as you hope for any goodness. 
By Christ's dear blood, shed for our grievous sins. 
That you depart, and lay no hands on me ; 
The deed you undertake is damnable. 

1 Mur. What we will do, we do upon command. 

2 Mur, And he, that hath commanded, is our kin|^. 
4!!lar. Krroneous vassal ! the great King of kings 

Hath in the table of his law commanded, 

That thou shait do no murder ; Wilt thou then 

8] I think it may be better read: Are ye caU'dforth*— lOHHS. 
^ J SjfCit 19 inquest or jary. JOHNS. 
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Spurn at his edict, and fulfil a man's i 

Take heed ; for he holds vengeance in his handr 

Tahurl upon their heads that break his law. 

2 Mur, And that same vengeance doth he hurl on thee» 
For false forswearing, and for murder too : 
Thou didst receive the sacrament, to fight 
In quarrel of the house of Lancaster. 

1 Mur. And, like a traitor to the name of God, 
Didst break that vow ; and, with thy treacherous blade, 
Unrip'dst the bowels of thy sovereign's son. 

2 Mur, Whom thou wast sworn to cherish and defend. 
1 Mur, How canst thou urge God's dreadful law to us, 

When thou hast broke it in such dear degree ? 

Clar, Alas ! for whose sake did I that ill deed f 
For £dward,.for my brother, for his sake : 
He sends you not to murder me for this ; 
For in that sin he is as deep as I. 
If God will be avenged for the deed, 
O, know you, that he doth it publicly ; 
Take not the quarrel from his powerful arm ; 
He needs no indirect nor lawless course, 
To cut ofiP those that have offended him, 

1 Mur, Who made thee then a bloody minister. 
When gallant-springing, brave Plantagenet, i 
That princely novice, was struck dea4 by thee ^^ 

Clar, My brother's love, the devil, and my rage. -" 

1 Mur, Thy brother's love, our duty, and thy fault. 
Provoke us hither now to slaughter thee. 

Clar. If you do love my brother, hate not me ; 
I am his brother, and I love him well. 
If you are hir'd for meed, go back again. 
And I will send you to my brother Gloster ; 
Who shall reward you better for my life. 
Than Edward will for tidings of my death. 

2 Mur, You are deceiv'd, your brother Gloster hates 

you. 3 
Clar, G no ; he loves me, and he holds me dear : 
Go you to him from me. 
Both Mur. Ay, so we will. 
Clar, Tell him, when that our princely f ather York 

CO Blooming Plantagenet ; a prince in the j/>rrn;of lire. JOHNS. 
C23 Novice— youth ; one yet neiu to the world. JOHNS, 
[3} Shakspeare has followed the current tale of his own tisne, in SQjppoS' 
ing that Clarence was imprisoned by Edward, and put to death by order of 
his brother Richard, without trial or condemnation. But the truth is, that 
he wss tried and found goilty by bis Peers, and a bill of attainder was after* 
w ards passed against him. MAL* 
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Bless'd his three sons with his victorioas afm. 
And charg'd us from his soul to love each other. 
He little thought of this divided friendship ; 
Bid Gloster think on this, And he will weep. 

1 Mur. Ay, tnill-stones ; as he lesson'd us to weep. 

Clar, O, do not slander him, for he is kind. 

1 Mur, Right, as snow in harTest.— Come, foa de^ 
ceive yourself ; 
'Tis he that sends us to destroy you here. 

Clar. It cannot be ; for he bewept my fortune. 
And hugg'd me in his arms, and swore, with sobs. 
That he would labour my delivery. 

1 Alur, Why, so he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth's thraldom to the joys of heaven. 

SA/ur.Make peace withGod,for you must die,mylord. 

Clar. Hast thou that holy feeling in thy soul. 
To counsel me to make my peace with God, 
And art thou yet to thy own soul so blind. 
That thou wilt war with God by murdering me ?— 
Ah, sirs, consider, he, that set you on 
To do this deed, will hate you for the deed. 

2 Mur. What shall we do i 
Clar, Relent, and save your souls. 

1 Mur, Relent ! 'tis cowardly, and womanish. 

Clar, Not to relent, is beastly, savage, devilish.— 
Which of you, if yoo were a prince's son. 
Being pent from liberty, as I am now,— 
If two such murderers as yourselves came to yoo,— - 
Would not entreat for life ? — 
My friend, I spy some pity in thy looks ; 
O, if thine eye be not a flatterer. 
Come thou on my side, and entreat for me. 
As you would beg, were you in my distress. 
A begging prince what beggar pities not i 

3 Mur, Look behind you, my lord. 

1 Mur, Take that, and that ; if all this will not do, 

[^Staba him, 
I'll drown you in the malmsey-butt within. 

[Exity with the bodt^, 

2 Mur, A bloody deed, and desperately despatch'd ! 
How fain like Pilate, would I wash my hands 

Of this most grievous guilty murder done. 

Re-enter Jir9t Murderer. 
1 Mur, How now i what mean'st thou, that thoo. 
help'st me not ? 
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By heaven, the duke shall know how slack you have been. 

2 Mur, I would he knew, that I had sav'd his brother! 
Take thou the fee, and tell him what I say ; 
For I repent me that the duke is slain. \Exit, 

1 Mur, So do not I ; go, coward as thou art.— > 
Well, ril go hide the body in some hole. 
Till that the duke give order for his burial : 
And when I have my meed, I will away ; 
For this will out, and then I must not stay. \Extt.- 



ACT 11. 

SCENE I.— 7Ae ^ame. A Room in the Palace, JSnter King 
Edward, fled in sick, J ^ueen Elizabbth, Dorset, 
Rivers, Hastings^ Buckingham, Grey, and others. 

K. £dward. 
WHY, so ; — now have I done a good day's work ;— 
You peers, continue this united league : 
I every day expect an embassage 
From my Redeemer to redeem me hence ; 
And more in peace my soul shall part to heaven. 
Since I have made my friends at peace on earth. 
Rivers, and Hastings, take each other's hand ; 
Dissemble not your hatred, »wear yourlove.- 

Hiv, By heaven, my soul is purg'd from grudging hate; 
And with my hand I seal my true heart's love. 

Hast, So thrive I, as I truly swear the like ! 

K,Edw. Take heed, you dally not before your king ; 
Lest he, that is the supreme King of kings^ 
Confound your hidden falsehood, and award 
£ither of you to be the other's end. 

Hast, So prosper I, as I swear perfect love ! 

Riv, And I, as I love Hastings with my heart ! 

JCEdvf. Madam, yourself are not exempt in this, 
—Nor your son Dorset, — Buckingham, nor you ;— 
You have been factious one against the other. 
Wife, love lord Hastings^ let him kiss your hand ; 
And what you do, do it unfeignedly. 

Q.Eliz, There, Hastings ; — I will never more re-^ 
member 
Our former hatred, so thrive I, and mine ! 

K,Edw, Dorset, embrace him,— Hastings, love lord, 
marquis. 
2a* VOL. V. 
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Dor9, This interchang;e of love, I here prote8t» 
Upon my part shall be inviolable. 

Haat. And so swear I. [^Embracea DoRSXT. 

KnEdv). Now, princely Buckinghaoi, seal thoa thl« 
league 
With thy embraceroents to my wife's allies, 
And make me happy in your unity. 

Buck. Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, [ To theQueenJ^hvLX. with all duteous love 
Doth cherish you, and yours, God punish me 
With hate in those where I expect most love ! 
When I have most need to employ a friend. 
And most assured that he is a friend. 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile« 
Be he unto me ! this do I beg of heaven. 
When I am cold in love to you, or yours. 

[JSmdraaw^r Rivers, i^c» 

K.Ediv, A pleasing cordial, princely Buckingham, 
Is this thy vow unto my sickly heart. 
There wanteth now our brother Gloster here. 
To make the blessed period of this peace. 

Buck* And, in good time^ here comes the noble duke. 

Enter Gloster. 

Glo» Good-morrow to my sovereign king, and queen ; 
—And, princely peers, a happy time of day ! 

K,Edw, Happy, indeed, as we have spent the day :•— 
Brother, we have done deeds of charity ; 
Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate. 
Between these swelling wrong-incensed peers. 

Glo. A blessed labour, my most sovereign liege.— 
Among this princely heap, if any here, 
By false intelligence, or wrong surmise, 
Hold me a foe ; 
If I unwittingly, or in ray rage. 
Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this presence, I desii*e 
To reconcile me to his friendly peace : 
*Tis death to me, to be at enmity ; 
I hate it, and desire all good men's love.— 
First, madam, I entreat true peace of you. 
Which I will purchase with my duteous service ;•— 
Of you, my noble cousin Buckingham, 
If ever any grudge were lodg'd between us ;— 
Of you, lord Rivers,— and, lord Grey, of you,— 
That all without desert have frown'd on me ;•**• 
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Dukes, earls, lords, gentlemen ; indeed, of all. 
I do not know that Englishman alive. 
With whom my soul is any jot at odds. 
More than the infant that is born to-night ; , 
I thank my God for my humility. 

Q.Eliz. A holy-day shall this be kept hereafter : 
*— I would to God, all strifes were well compounded. 
—My sovereign lord, I do beseech your highness 
To take our brother Clarence to your grace. 

Glo. Why, madam, have 1 ofFer'd love for this, 
To be so flouted in this royal presence ? 
Who knows not, that the gentle duke is dead ? 

[They all start. 
You do him injury, to scorn his corse. 

K.Edw. Who knows not, he is dead ! who knows he is ? 

Q.Eltz. All-seeing heaven, what a world is this ! 

buck. Look I so pale, lord Dorset, as the rest ^ 

Dors* Ay, my good lord ; and no man in the presence. 
But his red colour hath forsook his cheeks. 

K.Edw. Is Clarence dead f the order was revers'd. 

Glo. But he, poor man, by your first order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear ; 
Some tardy cripple bore the countermand, 
That came too lag to see him buried ; — 
God grant, that some, less noble, and less loyal. 
Nearer in bloody thoughts, and not in blood. 
Deserve not worse than wretched Clarence did. 
And yet go current from suspicion ! 

Enter Stanley. 

Stan. A boon, my sovereigrt, for my service done ! 

K.Edw. I pr'ythee, peace ; my soul is full of sorrow. 

Stan. I will not rise, unless your highness hear me. 

K.Edw. Then say at once, what is it thou request'st. 

Stan, The forfeit, sovereign, of my servant's life ;* 
Who slew to-day a riotous gentleman. 
Lately attendant on the duke of Norfolk. 

K.Edw. Have I a tongue to doom my brother's death, 
And shall that tongue give pardon to a slave ^^ 
My brother kill'd no man, his fault was thought. 
And yet his punishment was bitter death. 
Who su'd to me for him i who, in my wrath, 

[3] Me meant the remission of the forfeit. JOHNS. 

C4> Thw lamentirtiioii is very tender and pathetic. The recollection of the 
Koodqualitietof the dead is very natuial, and no Km nator^liy ^Ioci lihe 
King eodcavour to commvoieate the crime to others. . JOHN&. 
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KneePd at my feet, and bade me be advis'd ? 
Who spoke of brotherhood ? who spoke of love ? 
Who told me, how the poor soul did forsake 
The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me ? 
Who told me, in the field at Tewksbury, 
When Oxford had me down, he rescu'd me. 
And said, Dear brother^ live, and be a king ? 
Who told me, when we both lay in the field. 
Frozen almost to death, how he did lap me 
Even in his garments ; and did give himself. 
All thin and naked, to the numb-cold night ? 
All this from my remembrance brutish wrath 
Sinfully pluck'd, and not a man of you 
Had so much grace to put it in my mind. 
But, when your carters, or your waiting vassals. 
Have done a drunken slaughter, and defac'd 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 
You straight are on your knees for pardon^ pardon ; 
And I, unjustly too, must grant it you : 
But for my brother, not a man would speak,— 
Nor I (ungracious) speak unto myself 
For him, poor soul. — The proudest of you all 
Have been beholden to him in his life ; 
Yet none of you would once plead for his life.— • 
O God ! I fear, thy justice will take hold 
On me, and you, and mine, and yours, for this. 
— Come, Hastings, help me to my closet. Oh, 
Poor Clarence ! \^Exe. King, Queen^ Hastinss, 

Rivers, Dorset, ancf Gr£Y. 

Glo, This is the fruit of rashness ! — Mark'd you not, 
How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence' death t 
O ! they did urge it still unto the king : 
God will revenge it. Come, lords ; will you go. 
To comfort Edward with our company ? 

Buck, We wait upon your grace.* [Exeunt » 

SCENE II. 

The same. Mnter the Duchess of Yohk, oifA a Son and 

Daughter o/^Clakencb. 

Son, Good grandam, tell us, is our father dead ? 
Duch. No, boy. 

U] Mr. Walpole, fome yean ago, tnggetted frooi Ae Chnnklr^ Cmf^ 
land, that the trxtt cause of GkMter't barred to Clai««ce waf>-ti«t ffli ii i i m 
was onwilling to share with his brother that moiety of tike cftMc of Arg^ttl 
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Daugh, Why do you weep so oft ? andbeat your breast ; 
And cry, — O Clarence^ my unhafifiy son ! 

Son. Why do you look on us, and shake your head, 
And call us, — orphans, wretches, cast-aways. 
If that our noble father be alive ? 

Duch* My pretty cousins,* you mistake me both ; 
I do lament the sickness of the king. 
As loath to lose him, not your father's death ; 
It were lost sorrow, to wail one that^s lost. 

Son. Then, grandam, you conclude that he is dead. 
The king my uncle is to blame for this ; 
God will revenge it, whom 1 will irop6rtune 
With earnest prayers all to that eHect. 

Daugh, And so will I. 

Duck. Peace, children, peace ! the king doth love 
you well : 
Incapable and shallow innocents. 
You cannot guess who caus'd your father's death. 

Son, Grandam, we can : for my good uncle Gloster 
Told me, the king, provok'd to't by the queen, 
DevisM impeachments to imprison him : 
And whei^ my uncle told me so, he wept. 
And pitied me, and kindly kiss'd my cheek ; 
Bade me rely on him, as on my father. 
And he would love me dearly as his child. 

Duch. Ah, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes. 
And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice ! 
He is my son, ay, and therein my shame. 
Yet from my dugs he drew not this deceit. 

Son, Think you, my uncle did dissemble, grandam i 

Duch, Ay, boy. 

Son, I cannot think it. Hark ! what noise is this } 

JSnter Queen Elizabeth distractedly ; Rivers and 

Dorset fblloiving h er, 

Q.Eliz, Ah ! who shall hinder me to wail and weep.' 
To chide my fortune, and torment myself? 
I'll join with black despair against my soul. 
And to myself become an enemy. 

Duch, What means this scene of rude impatience i 

Earl of Warwick, to which Gloster becstme entitled on his marriage with 
the younger sistt r of the Duchess of Clartnce, Lady Anne Neville, who had 
been betrothed to Edward Prince of Wales. mAl. 

C5] The Duchess is here addressing her grand-children* bot fwim wai the 
term used in Shakspeare's time, by uncles to nephews and oiccei. grandlS^ 
thers to grandchildren, fcc. It seems to have been osrd inatead of onr khU^ 
mmh waikimwnntmt and ta htvt toppUed ibe plSM of bochu - MAk.-^ '• 
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Q,Eliz, To make an act of tragic violence :— 
Edward, my lord, thy son, our king, is dead. 
Why grow the branches, when the root is gone ? 
Why wither not the leaves, that want their sap ?— 
If you will live, lament ; if die, be brief ; 
That our swift-winged souls may catch the king's ; 
Or, like obedient subjects, follow him 
To his new kingdom of perpetual rest. 

Duch, Ah, so much interest have I in thy sorrow. 
As I had title in thy noble husband ! 
I have bewept a worthy husband's death. 
And liv'd by looking on his images :* 
But now, two mirrors of his princely semblance 
Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death : 
And I for comfort have but one false glass. 
That grieves me when I see my shame in him. 
Thou art a widow ; yet thou art a mother. 
And hast the comfort of thy children left thee : 
But death hath snatch*d my husband from my arms. 
And pluck'd two crutches from my feeble hands, 
Clarence, and Edward. O, what cause have I, 
(Thine being but a moiety of my grief^ 
To over-go thy plaints, and drown thy cries } 

Son. Ah, aunt ! you wept not for our father's death ; 
How can we aid you with our kindred tears ? 

Daugh. Our fatherless distress was left unmoaD'd, 
Your widow-dolour likewise be unwept ! 

Q,EUz, Give me no help in lamentation, 
I am not barren to bring forth laments : 
All springs reduce their currents to mine eyes. 
That I, being governed by the watry moon,^ 
May send forth plenteous tears to drown the world ! 
Ah, for my husband, for my dear lord Edward \ 

Chil. Ah, for our father, for our dear lord Clarence 1 

Duch. Alas, for both, both mine, Edward and Cla- 
rence ! 

Q.Eliz. What stay had I, but Edward ? and he's gone. 

C^hil. What stay had we, but Clarence ? and he's gone. 

Duch* What stays had I, but they i and they are gone. 

Q.Eiiz. Was never widow, had so dear a loss. 

C/iil. Were never orphans, had so dear a loss. 
JDuch. Was never m other, had so dear a loss. 

[6] The children by whom he was represented. JOHNS. 
L7J That I may live herenfter under the inflaence of the fBOOO^ wklcii|0«i 
ems the tides, and by the help of tlutt infloence drown the wOiUL Th« A* 
trodnction of the moon is not very natural. JOHNS* 
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Alas ! I am the ro other of these griefs : 
Their woes are parcell'd, mine are general. 
She for an Edward weeps, and so do I ; 
I for a Clarence weep, so doth not she : 
These babes for Clarence weep, and so do I : 
I for an Edward weep, so do not they ; 
Alas ! you three, on me, threefold distress'd. 
Pour all your tears ; I am your sorrow's nurse. 
And I will pamper it with lamentations. 

JDora, Comfort, dear mother ; God is much displeasM, 
That you take with unthankfulness his doing ; 
In common worldly things, 'tis call'd — ungrateful. 
With dull unwillingness to repay a debt. 
Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent ; 
Much more to be thus opposite with hearen, 
For it requires the royal debt it lent you. 

Riv. Madam, bethink you, like a careful mother. 
Of the young prince your son : send straight for him. 
Let him be crown'd : in him your comfort lives : 
Drown desperate sorrow in dead Edward's grave. 
And plant your joys in living Edward's throne. 

Mnter Gloster, Buckingham, Stanley, Has- 
tings, Ratcliff, and othera, 

Clo. Sister, have comfort : all of us have cause 
To wail the dimming of our shining star ; 
But none can cure their harms by wailing them.— 
Madam, my mother, I do cry you mercy, 
i did not see your grace :— -Humbly on my knee | 
1 crave your blessing. 

Duch. God bless thee ; and put meekness in thy breast. 
Love, charity, obedience, and true duty ! 

Glo, Amen ; and make me die a good old man !— 
That is the butt-end of a mother's blessing ; IMidt. 
I marvel, that her grace did leave it out. 

Buck, You cloudy princes, and heart-sorrowing peers, 
That bear this mutual heavy load of moan. 
Now cheer each other in each other's love : 
Though we have spent our harvest of this king. 
We are to reap the harvest of his son. 
The broken rancour of your ht^h-swoln hearts. 
But lately splinted, knit, and joihM together. 
Must gently be preserv'd, cherish'd, and kept : . 
Me seemeth good, that, with some little traia. 
Forthwith from Ltidlow the young prince be fetcli'd 
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Hither to London, to be crown'd our king.* 

Riv, Why with some little train, my lord of Bucking- 
ham ^ 

Buck, Marry, my lord, lest, by a multitude. 
The new-heal'd wound of malice should break out ; 
Which would be so much the more dangerous. 
By how much the estate is yet green, and ungovem'd ; 
Where every horse bears his commanding rein. 
And may direct his course as please himself. 
As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent. 
In my opinion, ought to be prevented. 

Glo, I hope, the king made peace with all of us ; 
And the compact is firm, and true, in me. 

Riv, And so in me ; and so, I think, in all : 
Yet, since it is but green, it should be put 
To no apparent likelihood of breach. 
Which, haply, by much company might be urg*d : 
Therefore, I say, with noble Buckingham, 
That it is meet so few should fetch the prince. 

Haal, And so say I. 

Glo, Then be it so; and go we to determine 
Who they shall be that straight shall post to Ludlow. 
Madam,— and you my mother,— will you go 
To give your censures in this weighty business ? 

{^Exeunt all but Buckingham and Gloster. 

Buck, My lord, whoever journies to the prince. 
For God*s sake, let not us two stay at home : 
For, by the way. Til sort occasion. 
As index to the story we late talk*d of. 
To part the queen's proud kindred from the prince. 

Glo, My other self, my counsel's consistory. 
My oracle, my prophet ! My dear cousin, 
I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 
Towards Ludlow then, for we'll not stay behind. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IIL 
The same. A Street, Enter tvjo Citizent^ fneeUng, 

1 Cit. Good-morrow, neighbour : Whither away w 

fast ? 

[8] Edward the yoang prince, in hU father's liretiaoe* Md at fcb deoUie* 
kepc his household at Ludlow, as Prince of Wales ; mder Ae BOframiice of 
Antony WoodWlle, Earl of Rivers, his unclt bv the qM«ber*s Uitak Tlie in- 
tention of his being sent thither was to fee jostlde doneiaifaelfareliM » 
anil, by the authority of his presence, to restrain tb€ VffAiStmm» «kD_wcft 
wild, dissolare, and Uf.disposed, from thebr accastc 
rages. Vid. Hall, Holinshed, &c. THEOBALD. 
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2 Cit, I promise yoa, I scarcely know myself : 
Hear you the news abroad ? 

1 Cit, Yes ; the king's dead. 

2 Cit, 111 news, by'r lady ; seldom comes the better : 
I fear, I fear, 'twill prove a giddy world. 

Enter another Citizen. 

3 Cit. Neighbours, God speed ! 

1 Cit> Give you good morrow, sir. 

3 Cit, Doth the news hold of good king Edward's 
death ^ 

2 Cit, Ay, sir, it is too true ; God help, the while ! 

3 Cit, Then, masters, look to see a troublous world. 

1 Cit, No, no ; by God's good grace, his son shall reign. 

3 Cit, Woe to that land, that's govem'd by a child ! 

3 Cit, In him there is a hope of government ; 
That, in his nonage, council under him, 
And, in his full and ripen'd years, himself, 
No doubt, shall then, and till then, govern well. 

1 Cit, So stood the state, when Henry the Sixth 
Was crown'd in Paris but at nine months old. 

ZCit, Stood the state so ^ no, no, good friencU«God wot ; 
For then this land was famously enrich'd 
With politic grave counsel ; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. 

1 Cit. Why, so hath this, both by his father and 

mother. 

3 Cit, Better it were, they all came by his father ; 
Or, by his father, there were none at all : 
For emulation now, who shall be nearest. 
Will touch us all too near, if God prevent not. 
O, full of danger is the duke of Gloster ; 
And the queen's sons, and brothers, haught an j proud : 
And were they to be rul'd, and not to rule. 
This sickly land might solace as before: 

\Cit, Come,come, we fear the worst; all will be well. 

3 Cit. When clouds are seen, wise men put on their 
cloaks ; 
When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand ; 
When the sun setSt'who doth not look for night ? 
Untimely storms make men expect a dearth : 
All may be well; but, if God sort it so, 
'Tis more than we deserve, or I expect. 

2 Cit. Truly, the hearts of men are full of fear : 
Yoa cannot reason almost with a man 

That looks not heavily, and fiiU of dread* 

29 VOL, V. 
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3 Cit. Before the days of change, still is it &o : 
By a divine instinct, men's minds mistrust 
Ensuing danger : as, by proof, we see 
The water swell before a boist'rous storm. 
But leave it all to God. Whither away ? 

2 Cit, Marry, we were sent for to the justices. 

^ Cit. And so was I.; I'll bear you zom^zxky»{jExeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

The tame, A Room in the Palace, Enter the Archbithop ^ 
York, the young Jhth of YomJL,^een Elizabxth, am 
the Duchets of York. 

jlrch. Last night, I heard, they lay at Stony-Stratford; 
And at Northampton they do rest to-night : 
To-morrow, or next day, they will be here. 

Duch, I long with all m)r heart to see the prince ; 
I hope, he is much grown since last I saw him. 

Q,Eliz, But I hear, no ; thev say, my son of York 
Hath ahnost overta'en him in his growth. 

' Yark, Ay, mother, but I would not have it so. 

DuCh. Why, my young cousin ? it is good to ^^w. 

York, Grandam, one night, as we did sit at supper. 
My uncle Rivers talk'd how I did grow 
More than my brother ; Ay^ quoth my uncle Gloster, 
Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace : 
And since, methinks, I would not grow so fast, 
•Because sweet flowers are slow, and weeds make haste. 

Duch, Good faith, good faith, the saying did not hold 
In him that did object the same to thee : 
He was the wretched'st thing, when he was young,* 
So long a growing, and so leisurely. 
That, if -his rule were true, he should be gracious. 

.Arch, And so, no doubt, he is, my gracious m^am. 

Duch. I hope, he is ; but yet let mothers doubt. 

York, Now, by my troth, if I had been remember'd/' 
3 could hare given my uncle's grace a flout, 
ITo touch his growth, nearer than he touch'd mine. 

Duch. How, my young York ? I pr'ythee, let me 
hear it. 

York, Marry, they say, my uncle grew so fast. 
That he could gnaw a crust at two hours old ; 
*Twas full two years ere 1 could get a tooth. 

C9] The wealcest, most pony, Ictet thriving. RI'tSON. 
ttJ Toike remembered is* in Shakspeare, to have one's ncmory giudt^'io 
hv9t oBtf -8 thoDghts aboot one. JOHNB. 
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Qrandam, this would have been a biting Jest. 
Buclt. I pr'y thee, pretty Yotk» who told thee this ^ 
York, Grandam, his nurse. 
Duch, His nurse ! why, she was- dead ere thou wasIT 

born. 
York^ If 'twere not she, 1 cannot tell who told me. 
Q,Eliz, A parlous boy :* Go to, you are too shrewd. 
jirch. Good madam, be not angry with the child. 
Q.Eliz, Pitchers have ears. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Arch. Here comes a messenger : What news ? 

Mes. Such news, my lord, as grieves me to unfold. 

Q.Eliz. How doth the prince ? 

Mes. Well, madam, and in healtli. 

'JDucH. What is thy news T 

Mes. Lord Rivers, and lord Grey^ 
Are sent to Pomfret, with them 
Sir Thomas Vaughan, prisoners. 

JDuch. Who hath committed them f 

Mes. The mighty dukes, Gloster and Buckingham. 

Q.Eliz. For what ofTenpe ? 

Mes, The sum of all I can, I have disclos'd ; 
Why, or for what, tlie nobles were committed, 
Is all unknown to me, my gracious lady. 

Q.Eliz, Ah me, I see the ruin of my house ! 
The tiger now hath seiz'd the gentle hind ; 
Insulting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and awless throne : ^ — 
Welcome, destruction, blood, and massacre ! 
I see, as in a map, the end of all. 

Duch. Accursed and unquiet wrangling days f 
How many of you have mine eyes beheld } 
My husband lost his life to get the crown ; 
And often up land down my sons were tost. 
For me to joy, and weep, their gain, and loss : 
And being seated, and domestic broils 
Clean over-blown, themselves, the conquerors^ 
Make war upon themselves ; brother to brother. 
Blood to blood, self 'gainst self : — Oi preposterous 
And frantic courage, end thy damned spleen ; 

I '■ I ■ ; - .11. II I I ■ ^, I 

[3] Patims it keen* tbrewd. STEEV.-— Corniption of perilous, danger* 
oas ; the reading of the otd quartos. The queen eyidently means to chide 
him. RITSON. 

C3f Not producing awe^ not reverenced.. To jui upufi is to mcroach, JOft.^ 
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Or let me die, to look on death no more ! 

Q.Eliz, Come, come, my boy, we will to sanctuary.— 
Madam , farewcl. -> 

Duch, Stay, 1 will go with you. 

Q.Eliz. You have no cause. 

Jtrch* My gracious lady, go, [To the Queen. 

And thither bear your treasure and your goods. 
For my part, I'll resign unto your grace 
The seal I keep ; and so betide to me. 
As well I tender yoii, and all of yours ! 
Come, V\\ conduct you to the sanctuary. [Exeunt. 

ACT III. 

SCENE I.— 7A« tame. A Street. The Trumpett sound. £nter 
the Prince o/* Wales, Glostbr, Buckingham, Cardinal 
BovRGHiESt and othere. 

Buckingham, 
Welcome, sweet prince, toLondon, to your chamber.^ 

Gio. Welcome, dear cousin, my thoughts* sovereign : 
The weary way hath made you melancholy. 

Prince, No, uncle ; but our crosses on the way 
Have made it tedious, wearisome, and heavy : 
I want more uncles here to welcome me. 

Glo. Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your years 
Ilath not yet div'd into the world's deceit : 
No more can you distinguish of a man. 
Than of his outward show ; which, God he knows. 
Seldom, or never, jumpeth with the heart. 
Those uncles, which you want, were dangerous ; 
Your grace attended to the sugar'd words. 
But look'd not on the poison of their hearts : 
God keep you from them, and from such false friends ! 

Prince. God keep me from false friends ! but they 
were none. 

Glo. My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you. 

Enter the Lord Mayor ^ and hia Train, 

May. God bless your grace with health and happy 

days ! 
Prince. I thank you, good my lord ;— and thank yoa 
all. — [Exeunt Mayor^ t5*c. 

I thought my mo ther, .and my brothe r Yo rk, 
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Would long ere this have met us oti the way : 
Fie, what a slug is Hastings ! that he comes not 
To tell us, whether they will come, or no. 

Enter Hastings. 

Buck, And in good time, here comes the sweatinglorck 

Prin, Welcome,my lord : What,will our mother comef 

Ifasf, On what occasion, God he knows, not I, 
The queen your mother, and your brother- York^ 
Have taken sanctuary : The tender prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace. 
But by his mother was perforce withheld. 

Buck. Fie ! what an indirect and peevish course 
Is this of hers ^—^Lord cardinal, will your grace 
Persuade the queen to send the duke of York 
Unto his princely brother presently ? 
If she deny, — lord Hastings, go with him. 
And from her jealous arms pluck him perforce. 

Car, My lord of Buckingham, if my weak oratory 
Can from his mother win the duke of York, 
Anon expect him here : But if she be obdurate 
To mild intreaties, God in heaven forbid^ ' 
We should infringe the holy privilege 
Of blessed sanctuary ! not for all this land> 
Would I be guilty of so deep a sin. / 

Buck* You are too senseless-obstinate, my lord, 
Too ceremonious, and traditional :^ 
Weigh it but with the grossness of this age,'* 
You break not sanctuary in seizing him. 
The benefit thereof ^s always granted 
To those whose dealings have deservM the place. 
And those who have the wit to claim the place : 
This prince hath neither claim'd it, nor deservM it ; 
And therefore, in mine opinion, cannot have it : 
Then, taking him from thence, that is not there, 
Yoa break no privilege nor charter there. 
Oft have I heard of sanctuary men ; 
But sanctuary children, ne'er till now. 

Car. My lord, you shall o'er-rule my mind for once.<— 
Come on, lord Hastings, will you go witn me ^ 

Hast, I go, my lord. 

Prin, Good lords, make all the speedy haste you may. 
lExeunt Cardinal and Hastings. 

f p Ceremonious* soperstitioos ;,traditionah adherentto old cnstonw. WARi 
fol That is. compare the act of seizing him with the grots and- licentious 
•radices of these times* it will not be considered as a violation of SaactiMry* 
for yoa nay give such reasons as meo are now used to admic. '*' ]OI|nS 

29* VOL. V. 
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—Say, uncle Gloster, if oar brother come, 
Where shall we sojoarn till our coronation ? 

Olo. Where it seeing best unto your royal self. 
If I may counsel you, some day, or two. 
Your highness shall repose you at the Tower : 
Thei^ where you please, and shall be thought most fit 
For your best health and recreation. 

Prin. I do not like the Tower, of any place :•— 
Did Julius Cscsar build that place, my lord t 

Gio. He did, my gracious lord, begin that place ; 
Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edify'd. 

Prin. Is it upon record t or else reported 
Successively from age to age he built it ? 
Buck UpoD record, my gracious lord. 
Prin. But say, my lord, it were not registered ; . 
Methinks, the truth should live from age to age. 
As 'twere retailM to all posterity,^ 
Even to the general all-ending day. 

Glo. So wise, so young, they say, do ne'er live long.^ 

Prin. What say you, uncle ? 

Glo. I say, without characters, fame lives long. 
Thus, like the formal vice. Iniquity,' >^ .■. 

I moralize two meanings in one word. ^•««ar. 

Prin. That Julius Csesar was a famous man ; 
With what his valour did enrich his wit. 
His wit set down to make his valour live : 
Death makes no conquest of this conqueror ; 
For now he lives in fame, though not in life.-— 
Ill tell you what, my cousin Buckingham. 

Buck. What, my gracious lord ? 

Prince. An if I live until I be a man, 
1*11 win our ancient right in France again, 
Or die a soldjer, as I liv'd a king. 

Glo. Short summers lightly have a forward spring. ' 

{Aside. 

_^ C73 Retailed means handed down from ooe to another.— Goods retard* 
are those which pass from one purchaser to another. M. MASON. 




dren 

eravitie aad wisdome, surpssing those tender yearesi and their iofdcement 
carrying a manrellous imitation of the wisdom of the ancieatj having af- 
ter AJMft attsdned that by disease^ which other have by course of yean i 
wh«reon I take \t, the provrrbe ariseth, that tk»9 b* sktrt ((f iifg noh^ Mffi 
9f nuit i9 pregnant.*' REED. . . 

If 3 See Note at the end of the play. _,_ 

.{I] CoomiORly, Jn ordinary course. JORI^iS. 
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Enter Vork» Hastings, and the Cardinal 

Buck, Now, in good timchere comes the duke of York. 
Prtn. Richard of York ! how fares our loving brother f 

York. Well, my dread lord ;3 so must I call you now . 

Prince, Ay, brother ; to our grief, as it is yours : 
Too late he died,^ that might have kept that title. 
Which by his death hath lost much majesty. 

Glo, How fares our cousin, noble lord of York ? - 

York, 1 thank you, gentle uncle. O, my lord. 
You said, that idle weeds are fast in growth : 
The prince my brother hath out-grown me far. 

Oo, He hath, my lord. 

York> And therefore is he idle ? 

Glo, O, my fair cousin, I must not say so. 

York, Then is he more beholden to you, than I. 

Glo, He may command me, as my sovereign ; 
But you have power in me, as in a kinsman. 

York, I pray you, uncle, then, give me this dagger. 

Glo, My dagger, little cousin i with all my heart. ' • 

Prince. A beggar, brother i 

York, Of my kind uncle, that I know will give ; 
And, being but a toy, which is no grief to give. 

Glo, A greater gift than that I'll give my cousin. 

York, A greater gift ! O, that's the sword to it ? 

Glo. Ay, gentle cousin, were it light enough. 

York, O then, I see, you'll part but with light gifts ;' 
In weightier things you'll say a beggar, nay. 

Glo, It is too weighty for your grace to wear. 

York, 1 weigh it lightly, were it heavier.* 

Glo, What, would you have my weapon, little lord ? 

York, I would, that I might thank you as you call me. 

Glo, How ? 

York, Little. 

Prince, My lord of York will still be cross in talk ;*-> 
Uncle, your grace knows how to bear with him. 

York, You mean, .to bear me, not to bear with me : 
—Uncle, my brother mocks both you and me ; 
Because that I am little, like an ape. 
He thinks that you should bear me on your shouldersr^ 

9 

■[3] Hie original of this epithet applied to kings his been mnch disputed. 
In soiA e of onr old st^tntes tne king is called Rex mftuendissimus. JOHNS. 

£33 i. e. too latelyr the loss is too fhrsh in our memory. WARS. 

C4] i . e. I shonld still esteem it a trifling gift* yrere it heavier.. "W^RIt 

C53 The reproach seems to consist in this : at country shows, it was com- 
mon to set the monkey on the back of some other anim^h as a beer. The 
&ke thefefiireiii caUlbgliimaclf ai»f> calls his uncle hear, jO^liSj 
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Buck. With what a sharp-provided wit he reasons ! 
To mitigate the scorn he gives his uncle. 
He prettily and aptly taunts himself : 
So cunning, and so young, is wonderful. 

Glo. My gracious lord, wiU't please you pass along i 
Myself, and my good cousin Buckingham, 
Will to your mother ; to entreat of her. 
To meet you at the Tower, and welcome you. 

York, What, will you go unto the Tower, my lord ^ 

Prince, My lord protector needs will have it so. 

York. I shall not sleep in quiet at the Tower. 

Glo. Why, sir, what should you fear f 

York. Marry, my uncle Clarence' angry ghost ; 
My grandam told me, he was murder'd Uiere. 

Prince. I fear no uncles dead. 

Glo. Nor none that live, I hope. 

Prince. An if they live, I hope, I need not fear. 
But come, my lord, and, with a heavy heart. 
Thinking on them, go I unto the Tower. 

lExeunt Prince^YoRKt Hastings, Cardinal^ 
and Attendants. 

Buck, Think you, my lord, this little prating York 
Was not incensed by his subtle mother 
To scorn and taunt you thus opprobriously ? 

Glo. No doubt, no doubt : O, *tis a parlous boy : 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ;' 
He's all the mother's, from the top to toe. 

Buck, Well, let them rest— Come hither, gentle 
Catesby ; thou art sworn 
As deeply to 'effect what we intend. 
As closely to conceal what we impart : 
Thou know'st our reasons urg'd upon the way ;— . 
What think'st thou P is it not an easy matter 
To make William lord Hastings of our mind. 
For the instalment of this noble duke 
In the seat royal of this famous isle i 

Cate. He for his father's sake so loves the prince. 
That he will not be won to aught against him. 

Buck. What think'st thou then of Stanley f will not he } 

Cate. He will do all in all as Hastings doth. 

Buck. Well then, no more but this: go, ffentle Catesby, 
And, as it were far off, sound thou lord Hasting^, 
How he doth stand affected to our purpose ; 

C53 CmpaHe ; here, m in nuuiT other places in lihale |iaiB« qitaos idtdtt* 
gent, ^oickof aiiprehensioo. MAL. 
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And summon him to-morrow to the Tower, 

To sit about the coronation. 

If thou dost find him tractable to us. 

Encourage him, ai^d tell him all our reasons : 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling. 

Be thou so too ; and so break off the talk. 

And give us notice of his inclination : 

For we to-morrow hold divided councils,^ 

Wherein thyself shalt highly be eniploy'd. 

Gio. Commend me to lord William : tell him, Catesby, 
His ancient knot of dangerous adversaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret-castie ; 
And bid my friend, for joy of this good news. 
Give mistress Shore one gentle kiss the more. 

Buck, Good Catesby, go, effect this business soundly. 

Cate, My good lords both, with all the heed I can. 

Glo, Shall we hear from you, Catesby, ere we sleep ? 

Cate, You shall, my lord. 

Glo, At Crosby-Place, there shall you find us both. ' 

[Exit Catesby, 

Buck, Now, my lord, what shall we do, if we perceive 
Lord Hastings will not yield to our complots ? 

Glo. Chopoffhishead.man;— -somewhat we wiUdo;— > 
And, look, when I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford, and all the moveables 
Whereof the king my brother was possessed. 

Buck. I'll claim that promise at your grace^s hand. 

Glo, And look to have it yielded with all kindness. 
Come, let us sup betimes ; that afterwards * 

We may digest our complots in some form. [Exeunt. 



SCENE n.' 

Befort Lord Hastings' Hotut. Enter a Menenger, 

Mes, My lord, my lord, — [Knocking. 

Hast. [ Withiris'] Who knocks ? 
Mes. One from lord Stanley. 
Hast, [Within.'] What is't o'clock ? 
Mes, Upon the stroke of four. 

C6!l That is, z. private coniultatiotu separate from the known and public 
council. So> in tne next scene, Hastings says : 

'* Bid him not fear the separated coanclls.'* JOHNS. 
C7I Ev^ry materiM circumstance in the follow ine scene is uken from 
Holinshed's Chronicle, exce}»t that it is a knight with whom Hastings coa- 
e rsa, instead of jMA/«f/ifliff» 8T££V. 
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Hast, Cannot thy master sleep these tedious nights^ 

Me9. So it should seem by that I have to say. 
First, he commends him to your noble lordship^ 

Hast, And then,— 

Mea. And then he sends you word, he dreamt 
To-night, the boar had rased off his helm : 
Besides, he says, there are two councils held ; 
And that may be determin'd at the one. 
Which may make you and him to rue at the other. 
Therefore he sends to know your lordship's pleasure,— 
If presently, you will take horse with him. 
And with all speed post with him towards the north, 
To shun the danger that his soul divines. 

Haat, Go, fellow, go, return unto thy lord ; 
Bid him not fear the separated councils : 
His honour, and myself, are at the one ; 
And, at the other, is my good friend Catesby ; 
Where nothing can proceed, that toucheth us. 
Whereof I shall not have intelligence. 
Tell him, his fears are shallow, wanting instance :^ 
And for his dreams— I wonder, he*s so fond 
To trust the mockery of unquiet slumbers : 
To fly the boar, before the boar pursues. 
Were to incense the boar to follow us. 
And make pursuit, where he did mean no chase. 
Go, bid thy master rise and come to me ; 
And we will both together to the Tower, 
Where, he shall see, the boar will use us kindly. 

Mea, Pll go, my lord, and tell him what you say. [^Exit, 

Enter Catesby. 
Cate, Many good morrows to my noble lord ! 
Haat, Good morrow, Catesby ; you are early stirring: 
What news, what news, in this our tottering state ? 

Cate, It is a reeling world, indeed, my lord > . 
And, I believe, will never stand upright. 
Till Richard wear the garland of the realm. 
Haat. How ! wear the garland ^ dost thou mean the 
crown ? 



Cate, Ay, my good lord. 
Ha^at, 1 11 have this cr 



crown of mine cat from my 
shoulders. 



[8] That u« 10 anting some txampU or act of mafevoience, by which they 
maf be jastUied : or which, perhaps, is nearer to the tma mcanSng, wiii^ 
Ipf 9DJ tmmtdiate growi4 or rea«oo« JOHNS* 
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Before I'll see the crown so foul misplac'd. 
But canst thou guess that he doth aim at it ? 

Cate. Ay, on my life ; and hopes to find you forward 
Upon his party, for the gain thereof : 
And, thereupon, he sends you this good news,— - 
That, this same very day, your enemies, 
The kindred of the queen, must die at Pomfret. 

Hast. Indeed, I am no mourner for that new8« 
Because they have been still my adversaries .: 
But, that V\\ give my voice on Richard's side, 
To bar my master's heirs in true descent, 
God knows, I will not do it, to the death. 

date. God keep your lordship in that gracious niind ! 

Hast. But I shall laugh at this a twelve-month hence»<— 
That they, who brought me in my master's hate, 
I live to look upon their tragedy. 
Well, Catesby, ere a fortnight make me older, 
m send some packing, that yet think not on't. 

Ccrte. *Ti8 a vile thing to die, my gracious lord. 
When men are unprepar'd, and look net for it. 

JIaat. O monstrous, monstrous ! and so falls.it out 
With Rivers, Vaughan, Grey : and so 'twill do 
With ^ome m«n else, who think themselves as safe 
As thou, and I ; Who, as thou know'st, are dear 
To princely Richard, and to Buckingham. 

Cate, The princes both make high account of you,— 
For they account his head upon the bridge. [jlsidv. 

Hast. I know, they do ; and I have well deserv'd it. 

Enter Stanley. 

Come on, come on, where is your boar-spear, man f 
Fear you the boar, and go so unprovided i 

Stan, My lord, good morrow :— and, good morrow^ 
•Catesby :— 
You may jest on, but, by the holy rood,* 
I doBOt like these several councils, I. 

Haat. My lord« I hold my life as dear as your's.; 
And never, in my life, I do protest. 
Was it more precious to me than 'tis now : 
Think you, but that I know our state secure, 
I would be so triumphant as I am t 

[9] L e. the cross. So in Spenser's Fairy ^vttn, B. VI. c vi : 
" And nigh thereto a little du^^ell stoode 
Which being all ftith yvy overspred, 

Deck'd all the rooTe* and shadowing the rimde, T 

fieen'd like a j^ewc fiUr branded orethed." 8T££V« 
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Stan, The lords at Potnfrct, when they rode from 
London, 
Were jocund, and supposM their states were sure, 
And they, indeed, had no cause to mistrust ; 
But yet, you see, how soon the day o'er-cast. 
This sudden stab of rancour I misdoubt : 
Pray God, I say, I prove a needless coward \ 
What, shall we toward the Tower } the day is spent 

Haat. Come, come, have with you.' — Wot you what, 
my lord ? 
To-day, the lords you talk of are beheaded. 

Stan, They, for their truth, might better wear their 
heads. 
Than some, that have accus'd them, wear their hats. 
But come, my lord, let's away. 

Enter a Pursuivant. 

Hast, Go on before, 1*11 talk with this good fellow. 

{Exeunt Stamlkt and Catksbt. 
How now, sirrah, how goes the world with thee .' 

Pura, The better, that your lordship please to ask. 

Hast, I tell thee, man, *tis better with me now. 
Than when thou met'st me last where now we meet : 
Then was I going prisoner to the Tower, 
By the suggestion of the queen's allies ; 
But now, 1 tell thee (keep it to thyself). 
This day those enemies are put to death. 
And I in better stale than e'er I was. 

Purs, God hold it, to your honour's good content ! 

Ha»t. Gramcicy, fellow : There, drink that for me. 

[ Throwing him hi% purse. 

Purs, I thank your honour. [Exit Pursuivant, 

Enter a Priest, 
Priest, Well met, my lord ; I am glad to see your 

honour. 
Hast, I thank thee, good sir John, with all mj heart 
I am. in your debt for your last exercise ;> 
Come the next sabbath, and I will content yoa. 

Enter Buckingham. 
Buck, What, talking with a priest, lord chamberlain? 
Your friends at Pomfret, they do need a priest ; 
Your honour hath no shriving work in hand.* 

CI } This phrase signified mertlir " I wUl ffo aloof with ytm t" ami b an 
exprrssion in ose at this day. M. MASON. 
Cil Attending him in private to hear his conCttiion. BIAL. 
[3J Shri\'ing work is confession. JOHNS. 
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Hast. 'Good faith, and when I met this holy man. 
The men you talk of came into my mind. 
What, go you toward the Tower ? 

Buck. I do, my lord ; but long I cannot stay there ; 
I shall return before your lordship thence. 

Hast, Nay, like enough, for I stay dinner there. 

Buck, And supper too,altho* thou know'st it not.£.^«2. 
—Come, will you go ? 

Haat, ril wait upon your lordship. [Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

Pomfret. B^oireihe Cattle, Enter Ratcliff, vsith a Guard, 
conducting Rivbr8» Gbey, and Vaughak» to Execution, 

Rat, Come, bring forth the prisoners. 

Riv, Sir Richard Ratcliff, let me tell thee this, — 
To-day, thou shalt behold a subject die, 
For truth, for duty, and for loyalty. 

Grey, God keep the prince from all the pack of yoa ! 
A knot you are of dfamned blood-sactcer6. 

Faugh. You live^, that shall cry woe for ttiis hereafter. 

Rat. Despatch' ; the limit of your lives is out. 

Riv, O Pomfret, Pomfret ! O thou bl^iSidy pHiofl, 
Fatal and ominous to noble peers ! 
Within the guilty closure of^thy walls, 
Richard the Second here was hack'd to death ; 
And, for more slander to thy dismal seat. 
We give thee up our guiltless blood to drink. 

Grey. Now Margaret*s curse is fallen upon our heads, 
When she exclaim'd on Hastings, you, and I, 
For standing by when Richard stubbed her son, 

Riv, Then curs'd she Hastings, then curs*d she 
Buckingham, 
Then cursM she Richard : — O, remember, God, 
To hear her prayers for them, as now for us ! 
And for my sister, and her princely sons,-— 
Be satisfied, dear God, with our true bloods, 
Which, as thou know'st, unjustly must be spilt ! 

Rat. Make haste, the hour of death is expiate.^ 

Riv. Come, Grey,— come, Vaughan,-olet us here 
embrace : 
Farewel, until we meet again in heaven. [Exeunt, 



C4) Expratn u ved for expiated ; it; Memf to meta* fyfh cmpUtcd, and 
ended. NAL. 
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SCENE IV. 

London. A Room in the Tiwer. BncKiffOHAX, Staklst^ 
Hastings, the Bithop of Ely, Catbsby, Lovbl, and oth- 
er*, fitting at a Table .* OJfieere of the Council attending. 

HaMt, Kow, noble peers, the cause why we are met 
Is— to determine of the coronation : 
In God's name speak, when is the royal day ? 

Buck. Are all things ready for that royal timef 

Suin, They are ; and wants but nomination.^ 

jE/y. To-morrow then I iudge a happy day. 

Buck, Who knows the iord protector's mind herein ? 
Who is most inward with the noble duke i 

£ly.. Your grace, we think, should sooDest know his 
mind. 

Buck. We know each other's faces : for our hearts,— 
He knows no more of mine, than I of yours ; 
Nor I, of his, my lord, than yoi]( of mine :— 
I^ord Hastiqgs, you and he are near in love. 

Hast, I thank his grace, -I know he loves me well ; 
But, for his purpose in the coronation, 
I have not sounded him, nor he deliver-d 
His gracious pleasure any way therein : 
But you, my noble lord, mav name the time i 
And in the duke's behalf I'll give my voice. 
Which* I presume, he'll take in gentle part. 

Enter Glostkr. 

Ely, In happy ^ime, here comes the duke himself. 

Xxlo, My noble lords and cousins, all, good-morrow : 
I have been long a sleeper ; but, I trust. 
My absence doth neglect ao great design. 
Which by my presence might have been concluded. 

Buck, Had you not come upon your cue,* my lord, 
William lord Hastings had pronounc'd your part,—- 
I mean, your voice,—- for crowning of the king. 

Glo, Than my lord Hastings, no man *iiMgbt be bolder; 
His lordship knows me well, and loves me welL 
—My lord of Ely, when I was last in Holbonu 
I saw good strawberries in your garden there; 
J do beseech you, send for «ome of them. 

C5] i. e. the only thing wanting, is appointment of a particular day fiir tbfi 
ceremony. STEEV. . . ^ 

r63 This expression is borrowed from the theatre. The cif#. ^wiif* or tet/ 
Ota speech consists of the last words, which are the token for an d 



speech consists of the last words, which are the token for an entrance 

roMrdn 
JOHNS. 



•or .answer. T4) cmf tn the euft tktrefor^ is to come.ac the froMr tfane. 
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Ely. Marry, and will, my lord, with all my heart. 

[^Exit Ely. 

Glo. Cousin of Buckingham, a word with you. 

[Takes him aside, 
Catesby b»tk sounded Hastings in our business ; 
And finds the testy gentleman so hot, 
That he will lose his head, ere give consent, 
His roaster's child, as worshipfully he terms it, 
Shall lose the royalty of England's throne. 

Buck* Withdraw yourself awhile, 1*11 go with you. 

[Exeunt Gloster and Buckingham. 

Stan, We have not yet set down this day of triumph> 
To-morrow, in my judgment, is too sudden > 
For 1 myself am not so well provided r 
As else I would be, were the day prolonged. ^ 

Re-enter Biahofi of Ely. 

Ely, Where is my lord protector ? I have sent 
For these strawberries. 

Haat. His grace looks cheerfully and smooth this 
morning ; 
There's some conceit or other likes him well. 
When he doth bid good morrow with such spirit. 
I think, there's ne'er a man in Christendom, 
Can lessor hide his love, or hate, than he ; 
For by his face straight shall you know his heart. 

Stan, What of his heart perceive you in his face. 
By any likelihood^ he show'd to-day f 

Haat, Marry, that with no man here he is offended ; 
For, were he, he had shown it in his looks. 

Re-enter Gloster and Bucrikgham. 

Gio, I pray you all, tell me what they deserve, 
That do conspire my death with devilish plots 
Of damned witchcraft ; and that have prevail'd 
Upon my body with their hellish charms i 

Haat, The tender love I bear your grace, my lord, 
Makes me most forward in this noble presence 
To doom the offenders : Whosoe'er they be, 
I say, my lord, they have deserved death. 

Glo, Then be your eyes the witness of their evil. 
Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold mine arm 
Is, like a blasted sapling, wilher'd up : 
And this is Edward's wife, that monstrous witch, 
Consorted with that harlot, strumpet Shore, 

[7] Semblance ; appraraocA |OHNS. ' t 
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* 

That by their witchcraft thus have marked me. 

Haat, If they have done this deed« my noble lord,— — - 

Gio, If ! thou protector of this damned strumpet, 
Talk'st thou to me of ifs ? — Thou art a traitor ;— > 
Off with his head : — now, by saint Paul I swear, 
I will not dine until I see the same. 
Lovel, and Catesby, look, that it be done ; 
The rest, that love me, rise, and follow me. 

{£xe. Council, with Gloster and Buckingham. 

Hast, Woe, woe, for England ! not a whit for me ; 
For I, too fond, might have prevented this : 
Stanley did dream, the boar did rase his helm ; 
But I disdain'd it, and did scorn to fly. 
Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did stumble,* 
And startled, when he look'd upon the Tower, 
As loath to bear me to the slaughter-house. 
O, now I want the priest that spake to me : 
I now repent I told the pursuivant, 
As too triumphing, how mine enemies. 
To-day at Pomfret bloodily were butcher'd. 
And I myself secure in grace and favour. 
O, Margaret, Margaret, now thy heavy curse 
Is lighted on poor Hastings' wretched head. 

Cate, Despatch, my lor^t the duke would be ^t dinner ; 
Make a short shrift, he longs to see your head. 

Hast. O momentary grace gf mortal men. 
Which we more hunt for th^n the grace pf God ! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks,* 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast ; 
Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the d^ep. 

jLov, Come, come, despatch ; ^tis bootless to exclaim. 

Hast, Oh, bloody Richard .'--miserable England ! 
I prophesy the fearful'st time to thee. 
That ever wretched age hath looked upon.-* 
Come, lead me to the block, bear him my bead ; 
They smile at me, who shortly shall be dead. [Exeunt. 



iW**» 



CS] So» in The lagind of Lord Hastings, M. D. 1463. [Master Dolaian.} 
••Mypi " 
Thryse 

Thrysc _ , 

The housings of a bone, and sometimes the hone hlouell^ wer9 i|ipcicBt^ 
denominated k/0ol-c/0/J!i. STEEV. 

09} So, Horace : Scscius tatrtt fallfct^ JOHNSw 
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SCENE V. 

The tome. The Tov>er Walls. Enter Gloster and Buck- 
iNCHiLMy in rutty armoury marvellou* ill-favoured.* 

Glo. Come, cousin, canst thou quake, and change thy 
colour ^ 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word,*— - 
And then again begin, and stop again, 
As if thou wert distraught, and mad with terror .> 

Buck, 'f ut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 
Speak, and look back, and pry on every side, 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw. 
Intending deep suspicion i* ghastly looks 
Are at my service, like enforced smiles ; 
And both are ready in their ofiEices, 
At any time, to grace my stratagems^ 
But what, is Catesby gone ? 

Glo. He is ; and, see, he brings the mayor along. 

Enter the Lord Mayor, and CxTESBr. 

Buck.'Lttxne, alone to entertain him. — Lordmayor,< 

Glo. Look to the draw-bridge there. 

Buck, Hark, hark ! a drum. 

Glo. Catesby, o'erlook the walls. 

Buck.laQV^ mayor,the reason we have sent for you,- 

Glo. Look back, defend thee, here are enemies. 

Buck, God and our innocence defend and guard us { 

Enter Lovel and Ratcliff, with Hastings^ head. 

Glo. Be patient, they are friends ; Ratcliff, and Lovek 
IjOv. Here is the head of that ignoble traitor,, 
'the dangerous and- unsuspected Hastings. 

Glo, So dear I lov'd the man, that I must weep. 
I took him for the plainest harmless't creature. 
That breath'd upon the earth a christian; ;. 
Made himp my book, wherein my soul recorded 
The history of all her secret thoughts : 
So smooth he daub'd his vice with show of virtue, 
That, his apparent open guilt omitted, — 
I mean, his conversation with Shore's w i fe ,«— 

Or] Thus Hblinshed": "The protector immediately after dinner, iatei.d- 
ing to set some ccdour upon the matter, sent in ail haste for many substan- 
tial men oatof the citie into the tower ; and at their comlng» himselt'e with 
the doke of Buckingham, stood harnessed in old ill-faring brigander^, sikH 
as no man should weene they woald vouchsafe to hove put upon th^ir bacl>e5v 
except that some sodden necessittc had constrdncd them." STEEV. 

Vl That is, pretending. STEEY. 

30* VOL. V. 
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He liv'd from all attainder of suspect. 

Buck. Well, well, he was the covert'st shelter'd traitor 
That ever liv'd.— Look you, my lord mayor. 
Would you imagine, or almost believe, 
(Wer't not, that by great preservation 
We live to tell it you,) the subtle traitoir 
This day had plotted, in the council-house. 
To murder me, and ray good lord of Gloster ? 

May. What ! had he so ? 

G/o. What ! think you we^ire Turks or infidels ^ 
Or that we would« against the form of law. 
Proceed thus rashly in the villain's death ; 
But that the extreme peril of the case. 
The peace of England, and our persons' safety* 
Enforced us to this execution \ 

May. Now, fair befal you ! he deserv'd his death ; 
And your good graces both have well proceeded » 
To warn false traitors from the like attempta^ 
I never looked for better at his hands. 
After he once fell in with mistress Shore* 

Buck. Yet had we not determin'd he should die. 
Until your lordship came to see his end ; 
Which now the loving haste of these our friends, 
Somewhat against our meaning, hath prevented : 
Because, my lord, we would have had you heard; 
The traitor speak, and timorously confess 
The manner and the purpose of his treasons ; 
That you might well have signify 'd the same 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, may 
Misconstrue us in him, and wail his death. 

May. But, my good lord, your grace's word shall serve. 
As well as I had seen, and heard him speak : 
And do not doubt, right noble princes both, 
But ril acquaint our duteous citizens 
With all your just proceedings in this case. 

Glo. And to that end we wish'd your lordship here. 
To avoid the censiures of the carping world. 

Buck. But since you came too late of our intent, 
Yet witness what you hear we did intend : 
And so, my good lord mayor, we bid farewell. 

\^Exit Lord Mayor. 

Glo, Go, after, after, cousin Buckingham. 
The mayor towards Guild-hall hies him in. aU post :— 
rbere, at your meetcst vantage of the timey 
Infer the bastardy of EdwaiHi's children.; 
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Tell them, how Edward put to death a citlzeni^ 

Only for saying— he would make his son 

Heir to the crown ; meaning, indeed, his hnusei 

Which, by the sign thereof, was termed so. 

Moreover, urge his hateful luxury. 

And bestial appetite in change of lust ; 

Which stretch'd unto tbeir servants, daughters, ivives,. 

Even where his raging eye, or savage heart* 

Without CQRtrol, listed to make his prey. 

Nay, for a need, thus far come near my person : — 

Tell them, when that my mother went with child 

Of that insatiate Edward, noble York, 

My princely father* then had wars in France ; 

And, by just computation of thq time. 

Found, that the issue was not his begot ; 

WhiClt well appeared in his lineaments. 

Being nothing like the noble duke my father : 

Yet toii^cU this sparingly 9 as 'twere far off; 

Because, my lord, you know, my mother lives. 

Buck. Doubt not,, my lord ; I'll play the orator. 
As if the golden fee, for which I plead. 
Were for myself : and so, my lord, adieu. 

Glo, If you thrive well,bring them to Bay nard'a castle; 
W here you shall find me well accompanied. 
With reverend fathers, and well-learned bishops. 

Buck, I go ; and, towards three or four o'clock. 
Look for the news that the Guild-hall affords. 

[Exit Buckingham. 

Glo, Go, Lovel, with all speed to doctor Shaw, — 
Go thou [To Cat.] to friar Penker ; — bid them both 
Meet me, within this hour, at Baynard's castle. 

[Exeunt Lovel and Catssby. 
Now will I in, to take some privy order^ 
To draw the brats of Clarence out of sight ; 
And to give notice, that no manner of person 
Have, any time, recourse unto the princes. [Exit, 

• 

SCENE VL 

J Street. Mnter a Scrivener. 

Scri. Here is the iadictment;of the good lord Hastings ; 
Which in a set hand f^irjy is engross'd. 
That it may be to-day read o'er in Paul's. 
And mark how well the sequel hangs together :— 
El even b Qii y s I b»v»^€irt t0 -write It over^ 
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For yesternight by Catesby was it sent me ; 

The precedent was fiill as long a doing'! 

And yet within these five hours Hasting^ liv'd,. 

Untainted, unexamin'd, free, at liberty. 

Here's a good world the while :— Who is sa |pross. 

That cannot see this palpable device ? 

Yet who so bold, but says—he sees it not ? 

Bad is the world ; and all will come to nought. 

When such bad dealing must be seen in thought.' [^Exit. 

SCENE VII. 

Th€ tame. Court of BaynartP* Cattle. Enter Glostbr and 

Buckingham, meeting. 

Glo. How now, how now ? What say the citizens t 
Buck. Now by the holy mother of our Lord, 

iThe citizens are mum, say not a word. 

Glo, Touch'd you the bastardy of Edward's children ^ 
Buck, I did ; with his contract with lady Lucy, 

And his contr&ct by deputy in France : 

The insatiate greediness of his desires, 

And his enforcement of the city wives ; 

His tyranny for trifles ; his own bastardy,—* 

As being got, your father then in France ; 

And his resemblance, being not like the duke. 

Withal, I did infer your lineaments,— 

Being the right idea of your father. 

Both in your form and nobleness of mind : 

Laid open all your victories in Scotland,, 

Your discipline in war, wisdom in peace,. 

Your bounty, virtue, fair humility ; 

Indeed, left nothing, fitting for your purpose^ 

Untouch'd, or slightly handled, in discourse. 

And, when my oratory grew to an end, 

I bade them, that did love their country's good. 

Cry — God save Richard^ Englan^s royal king ! 
Glo, And did they so ? 
Buck, No, so God help me, they spake not a word ; 

But, like dumb statues, or breathless stones, 

Star'd on each other, and look'd deadly pale. 

Which when I saw, 1 reprehended them ; 

And ask'd the mayor, what meant this wilful silence : 

His answer was, — the people were no^ os*d 

To be spoke to, but by the recorder. 

■■■'■-■■ ■ ■■ ■' . . IM « ^ ■ .^— — .^M^a*— — .^» 

rjJ That i9, sren in silence, vrithoat notice or detection. JOltN9. 
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Then he was urg^d to tell my tale again ;•— 
Thus aaith the duke, thus hath the duke inferred ; 
But nothing spote in warrant from himselL 
When be had done, some followers of mine own, 
At lower end o' the hall, hurl'd up their caps. 
And some ten voices cry'd, God save king Richard ! 
And thus I took the vantage of those few, — 
Thanks, gentle citizens, and friends, quoth I ; 
This general afifilause, and cheerful shout. 
Argues your wisdom, and your love to Richard : 
And even here brake off, and came away. 

Glo. What tongueless blocks were they ; would ih^y 
not speak ^ 
Will not the mayor then, and his brethren, come ? 

Buck. The mayor is here at hand ; intend some fear;^ 
Be not you spoke with, but by mighty suit : 
And look you get a prayer-book in your hand. 
And stand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 
For on that ground Til make a holy descant : 
And be not easily won to our requests ; 
Play the maid's part, &till answer Nay, and take it* 

Glo, I go ; and if you plead as well for them, 
As I can say nay to thee for Q^yself,' 
No doubt we'll bring.it to a happy issue. 

jBuck. Go, go, \kp to the leads ; the lord mayor knocks. 

{Exit Glostkh. 

Enter the Lord Mayor, Aldermen^ and Citizen*. 
. Welcome, my lord : I dance atteadance here ; 
I thjn)^, th$i du|f:e will not be spoke withal. 

Enter, from (he Cfl*//tf, Catesby. 
—-Now, Catesby I what says your lord to my request ? 

Cate, He doth intreat your grace, my noble lord, 
To visit him to-morrow, or n^xtday : 
He is within, with two right reverend fathers. 
Divinely bent to meditation ; 
And in no worldly suit would he be mov'd. 
To draw him from his holy exercise. 

Buck. Return, good Catesby, to the gracious duke ; 
Tell him, myself, the mayor, and aldermen, 
In deep designs, in matter of great moment, 

[43 Perhaps, pretend^ thsagh intend will stand in the sense of giving ati 
tention. JOHNS- 

I5] Buckingh'm is to plead for the citisens t and if (says Richard) yoc 
tPeak for them as pltuaiUv as I in my own person, or for ray own purposes > 
shall stem tp i^iy your taitj ttaere is im ctovks but we shall bring all M a 
happy issue. STfi£V. 
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No less importing than oor general good. 

Are come to have some conKrence with his grace. 

Cate, ril signify so much unto him straight. \_ExU, 

Buck, Ah, ha, my lord» this prince is not an Edward ! 
He is not lolling on a lewd day-bed. 
But on his knees at meditation ; 
Kot dallying with a brace of courtezans. 
Bat meditating with two deep divines ; 
Not sleeping, to engross his idle body,* 
But praying, to enrich his watchful soul : 
Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 
Take on himself the sovereignty thereof : 
But, sure, I fear, we shall ne'er win him to it. 

May, Marry, God defend, his grace should say us nay! 

Buck, I fear, he will : here Catesby comes again ; 

Re-enter Catesbt. 
—•Now, Catesby, what says his grace i 

Cafe, He wonders to what end you hare assembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him. 
His grace not being warned thereof before. 
He fears, my lord, you mean no good to him. 

Buck. Sorry I am, my noble cousin should 
Suspect me, that I mean no good to him : 
By heaven, we come to him in perfect love ;' 
And so once more return and tell his grace.^ [JSjt.Cate. 
When holy and devout religious men 
Are at their beads, 'tis hard to draw them thence ; 
So sweet Is zealous contemplation. 

Mnter GLOSTza in a Gallery above, betfoeen foo BUfUpi 

Catbsby return*. 

May, See, where his grace stands 'tween two clergy- 
gymen !^ 

Buck. Two props of virtue for a Christian prince, 
To stay him from the fall of vanity : 
And, see, a book of prayer In his hand ; 
True ornaments to know a holy man.— 
Famous Plantagenet, most gracious prince. 
Lend favourable ear to our requests ; 
And pardon us the interruption 
Of thy devotion, and right-christian zeal. 

Glo. My lord, there n ee ds no su ch apology ; 

C61 To fatten : to pamper. JOHNS. 

(7} This pioos and courtly Mayor was Edmund Shaw, brotlier to Doctor 
Shaw, whom Richard had employed to prove his title 10 the crowD^ froA 
tito pslrit at Suat Pan&'i Gron.. MAU 
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1 rather do beseech you pardon me. 

Who, earnest in the service of my God, 

Neglect the visitation of my friends. 

But, leaving this, what is your grace's pleasure f 

Buck, Even that, I hope, which pleaseth God above, 
And all good men of this ungovem'd isle. 

Glo, I do suspect, I have done some offence, 
That seems disgracious in the city's eye ; 
And that you come to reprehend my ignorance. 

Buck. You have, my lord ; would it might please 
your grace, 
On our entreaties to amend your fault ! 

Glo, Else wherefore breathe I in a christian land i 

Buck. Know, then, it is your fault, that you resign 
The supreme seat, the throne majestical, 
The scepter'd office of your ancestors, 
Tour state of fortune, and your due of birth. 
The lineal glory of your royal house. 
To the corruption of a blemish'd stock : 
Whilst, in the mildness ef your sleepy thoughts, 
(Which here we waken to our country's good) ^ 

The noble isle doth want her proper limbs ; 
Her facedefac'd with scars of intamy. 
Her royal stock graft with ignoble plants. 
And almost shoulder'd in the ftwallQwing gulf* 
Of dark forgetfulness and deap oblivion. 
Which to re-cure, we heartily ^icit 
Your gracious self to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land : 
Not as protector, steward, substitute. 
Or lowly factor for another's gain : 
But as successively, from blood to blood. 
Your right of birth, your empery, your own. 
For this, consorted whh the citizens. 
Your very worshipful and loving friends, 
And by their vehement instigation. 
In this just suit come I to move your grace. 
Gl6, I cannot tell, if to depart in silence. 
Or bitterly to speak in your reproof. 
Best fitteth my degree, or your condition : 
If, not to answer,*-yon might haply think. 
Tongue-tied ambition, not replying, yielded 

[33 1 believe we shonld read : 

And almost imouider'd in the swaUowinj? Rulf. 
That is> almost stti9ther*df cov^ed aot} lost. JOHNS. 
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To bear the golden yoke of sorereigritf/ 

Which fondly you would here impose on me ; 

If to reprove you for this suit of yonrs* 

So season'd with your faithful love to me. 

Then, on the other side, I check'd my friends* 

Therefore,— to speak, and to avoid the first ; 

And then, in speaking, not to incur the last,— > 

Definitively thus I answer you. 

Your love deserves my thanks ; hot my desert 

Unmeritable, shuns your high request. 

First, if all obstacles were cut away. 

And that my path were eveii to the cnnhiy 

As the ripe revenue and due of birth ; 

Yel so much is my poverty of spirit. 

So miehty, and so many, my defects. 

That I would rather hide me from my gr^Atness,— 

Being a bark to brook no mighty sea^^^ 

Than in my greatness covet to be hld^ 

And in the vapour of my glory smother'd. 

But, God be thank'd, there is no need of me, 

(And much I need to hrelp yov,9 if need were ^ 

The royal tree hath left us royal-fruH, 

Which, mellow'd by the stealing hours of time. 

Will well become the seat of majesty. 

And make, no doubt, us happy in his reign. 

On him I lay what you would lay on me ; 

The right and fortune of his happy stars,-— 

Which, God defend, that I should wring from him ! 

Buck. My lord, this argues conscience in your grac^ ; 
But the respects thereof are nice and trivial, 
All circumstances well considered. 
You say, that Edward is your brother's son ; 
So say we too, but not by E^wanVs wifr : 
For first he was contract to lady Lucy, 
Your mother lives a witness to his vow ; 
And afterwards by substitute betroth'd 
To Bona, sister to the king of France. 
These both put by, a poor petitioner, 
A care-craz d mother to a many sons, 
A beauty-waning and distressed widow. 
Even in the afternoon of hea best days. 
Made prize and purchase of his wanton eye, 
Seduc*d the pitch and height of all his thoughfe 

C9] And I lu 7»f much of the ability requisite to circ vod ltf!p, if help were 
needed. JOHNS. 
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To base declension and loath'd bigamy : 

By her, in his unlawful bed, he got 

This Edward, whom our manners call*— the prince. 

More bitterly could I expostulate, 

Save that, for reverence. to some alive, 

I give a sparing limit to my tongue. * 

Then, good my lord, take to your royal self 

This proflfer'd benefit of dignity : 

If not to bless us and the land withal. 

Yet to draw forth your noble ancestry 

From the corruption of abusing time. 

Unto a lineal true-derived course. 

May, Do, good my lord ; your citizens entreat you. 

Buck. Refuse not, mighty lord, this proflFer'd love. 

Cate. O, make them joyful, grant their lawful suit. 

Glo. Alas,' why would you heap those cares on me ? 
I am unfit for state and majesty :— 
I do beseech you, take it not amiss ; 
I cannot, nor I will not, yield to you. 

Buck, If you refuse it,— ^as in love and zeal. 
Loath to depose the child, your brother's son ; 
As well we know your tenderness of heart. 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse. 
Which we have noted in you to your* kindred^ - 
And equally, indeed, to all estates^— 
Yet know, whe'r you accept our suit or nor. 
Your brother's son shall never reign our king ; 
But we will'plant some other in your tbrbne, 
To the disgrace and downfall of your house. 
And, in this resolution, here we leave you ; 
—Come, citizens^ we will entreat no more. 

{^Exeunt Buck, and Citizen;^ 

Cate, Call them again,sweet prince, accept their suit ; 
If you deny them, all the laiid will rue iti 

Glo, Will you enforce me to a world of carts ? 
Well, call >them again ; I am not made of stone. 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties, [Exit Qktk, 
Albeit against my conscience and my soul. 

Re-enter Buckingham, and the rest. 

— Cousin of Buckingham,— andfsage, grave men, — 
Since you will buckle fortune on my back, 
To bear her burden, whe'r I will, or no, 

must have patience to endure the load : 
But if black scandal, or foul-fao'd reproach, 

31 VOL. V. 
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Attend the seauel of your imposition, 
Your meer enforcement shall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and stains thereof; 
For God he knows, and you may partly see^ 
How far I am from the desire of this. 

Afay, God bless your grace ! we see it, and will say it 

Glo. In sayine so, you shall but say the truth. 

Buck, Then 1 salute you with this royal title,-^ 
Long live king Richard, England's worthy king * 

.^il. Amen. 

Buck, To-morrow may it please you to be crownM f 

Glo. Even when you please, since you will hare it so. 

Buck. To-morrow then we will attend your grace ; 
And so, most joyfully, we take our leave. 

Gl(k. [7*0 the Biahofia.l Come, let us to our holy 
work again : 
Farewel, good cousin ;— farewel, gentle friends. 

[^Exeunt. 



ACT IV. 

iSCENE 1,'^Before the Tovter, Enter ^ on one tide, ^ueen Elaz- 
ABBTH, Duchett o^ York, and MarqiUe of DoasaT i onthc 
other i Annb Duchett ^ Gloster, leadwr Latfy Marga* 
RBT PLANTAOXNaTy Clarbncb'^^oui^ Daughter, 

Duehett, 
WHO meets us here?— -my niece Plantagenet 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloster ? 
Now, for my life, she's wand'ring to the Tower, 
On pure heart'« love, to ^reet the tender prince.—* 
Daughter, well met. 

Anne. God give your graces both 
A happy and a joyful time of day ! 

Q.£liz, As much to you, good «ister ! Whither away f 

Anne, No further than the Tower ; and, as I guess^ 
Upon the like devotion as yourselves, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. 

Q.Eliz. Kind sis,ter« thanks ; we'll enter all together : 

£nrer Brakenburt. 

And, in good time, here the lieutenant comes.— 
Master lieutenant, pray you, by your leave. 
How doth the prince, and my young sob of York i 
Brak. Right "well, dear madam : by your patience. 
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I may not suffer you to visit them ; 

The king hath strictly charg'd the contrary. 

Q.Eliz. The king ! who's that ? 

Brak. I mean, the lord protector. 

Q.Eliz. The Lord protect him from that kingly title ! 
Hath he set bounds between their love, and me i 
I am their mother, who shall bar me from them } 

Duch, I am their father's mother, 1 will see them. 

jinne. Their aunt I am in law, in love their mother i 
Then bring me to their sights ; I'll bear thy blame, 
And take thy office from thee, on my peril. 

Brak. No, madam, no, I may not leave it so ; * 
I am bound by oath, and therefore pardon me. lExit^ 

Enter Stanley. 

Stan. Let me but meet you, ladies, one hour hence, 
And I'll salute your grace of York as mother. 
And reverend looker-on of two fair queens.— 
Come, madam, you must straight to Westminster, 

[To the Ducheaa of Gloster. 
There to be crowned Richard's royal queen. 

Q.Eliz, Ah, cut my lace asunder ! 
That my pent heart majr have some scope to beat. 
Or else I swoon with this dead-killing news. 

jinne. Despiteful tidings ! O unpleasing news ! 

Dor. Be of goodcheer.-^Mother.how fares your grace ? 

Q.Eliz. O Dorset, speak not to me, get thee gone^ 
Death and destruction dog thee at the heels ; 
Thy mother's name is ominous to children : 
If thou wilt outstrip death, go cross the seas. 
And live with Richmond, from the reach of hell. 
Go, hie thee, hie thee, from this slaughter-house,^ 
Lest thou increase the number of the dead ; 
And make me die the thrall of Margaret's curse,— 
Nor mother, wife, nor England's counted queen. 

Stan. Full of wise care is this your counsel^ madam : 
— Take all the swift advantage of the hours ; 
You shall have letters from me to my son 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way : 
Be not ta'en hardy by unwise delay. 

Duch. O ill-dispersing wind of misery !— 
O my accursed womb, the bed of death ; 
A cockatrice hast thou hatch 'd to the world, 

Z\\ Ttat is» I may not so resign my office^ which yoa offer to take on y^ 
»t yonr peril. JOHNS, 
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Whose ttnavoided eye is murderoas !> 

Stan, Come, madam, come ; I in all haste was sent. 

jlnne. And I with all unwillingness will go.— 
O, would to God, that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal, that must round my brow» 
Were red-hot steel, to sear me to the brain \^ 
Anointed let me be with deadly yenom ; 
And die, ere men can say, God save the queen ! 

Q,£Uz, Go, go, poor soul, I envy not thy glory ; 
To feed my humour, wish thyself no harm. 

^nne. No ! why ? — When he, that is my husband now, 
Came to me, as I foUow'd Henry's corse ; 
When scarce the blood was well wash'd from his hands. 
Which issu'd from my other angel husband. 
And that dead saint which then I weeping follow 'd ; 
O, when, I say, I look'd on Richard's face» 
This was my wish, — Be thou^ quoth I, accur8*dt 
For making me, so youngs so old a widow ! 
jindf Hvhcn thou wedd^st^ let sorrow haunt thy bed ; 
Jind be thy wife f if any be so mad J 
More miserable by the life of thee ^ 
Than thou hast made me by my dear lord*s death ! ^ 
Lo, ere I can repeat this curse again. 
Even in so short a space, my woman's heart 
Grossly grew captive to his honey words. 
And prov'd the subject of mine own soul's curse x 
Wiiich ever since hath held mine eyes from rest ; 
For never yet one hour in his bed 
Did I enjoy the golden dew of sleep. 
But with his timorous dreams was still awalcM.' 
Besides, he hates me for my father Warwick ; 
And will, no doubt, shortly be rid of me. 

£2] The cockatrice is a serpent supposed to origiiuite frpm a cock's cgx* 

STEfeV. 
[3] She seems to allude to the ancient mode of punishing a rrgicide> or 
;tny other e^rgtous criminals viz. by placing a crcwn of iron, heated red- 
hot, upon his head. In some of the monkish accounts of a pUce of future 
torment* a burning cr«<u;ii is likewise appropriated to those who deprived 
any lawful monarch of his kingdom. ST££ v .——John, the son of Vaivode 
Stephen, having defeated the army of Hungarian peasants, called Croisadoes, 
in I a 4, caused their general, *' called George,to be stript naki'd, upon whose 
head the executioner set a crown of hot burning iron." This is toe fact to 
which Goldsmith alludes ; , 

•' Luke'i iron croouu, and Damien's bed of steel." 
Though it WHS George, and not his brother Luke, who was so punished : 
but George's would not suit the poet's metre. The £arl of Athol, who was 
executed on account of the murder of James T. King of Scots was prrvioos 
tu his deadi, «< crowned with a hot iron." See Hollnshed. RITSON. 

re) 'Tis recorded by Poly dorr- Virgil, that Richard was ft-equentlT^stnrb* 
«a by terrible dreams i thu is therefore no fictioot J0HN9* 
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Q,Eliz. Poor heart, adieu ; I pity thy complaining: 
Anne. No more than with my soul I mourn for your's. 
Dora. Farewel, thou woeful welcomer of glory ! 
Anne. Adieu, poor soul, that tak'st thy leave of it !^ ' 
Duch, Go thou to Richmond, and good fortune guide 
thee ! [To Dorset. 

-—Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee \ 

[To Anke. 

—Go thou to sanctuary, and good thoughts possess thee! 

\Tq Q, Eliz. 

I to my grave, where peace and rest lie with me ! 

Eighty odd years pf sorrow have 1 seen. 

And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen.* 
Q.Eliz. Stay yet ; look back, with me, unto the Tower. 

—Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes, 

Whom envy hath immur'd within your walls ! 

Rough cradle for such little pretty ones ! 

Rude ragged nurse ! old sullen play-fellow ^ 

For tender princes, use my babies well ! 

So foolish sorrow bids your stones farewel.*- [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

A Room of State in the Palace. Flottrith of Ihimpet*. Rich- 
ard, as King, upon hie Throne, Buckingham, Catb8by» 
a Page, and othere. 

K.Rich. Stand all apart.— Cousin of Buckingham,-—— 

Buck. My gracious sovereign. 

K.Rich. Give me thy hand. Thus high, by thy advice. 
And thy assistance, is king Richard seated :— * 
But shall we wear these glories for a day ^ 
Or shall they last, and we rejoice in them ^ 

Buck. Still live they, and forever let them last J 

K.Rich. Ah, Buckingham, now do I play the touch,*^ 
To try if thou be current gold* indeed : — 
Young Edward lives ;— Think now what I would speak. 

Buck. Say on, my loving lord. 

K.Rich. Why, Buckingham, I say, I would be king. 

Buck. Why, so you are, ray thrice-renowned liege. 

K.Rich. Ha ! am I king.f 'Tis so: but Edward lives. 

C63 9Vefi is sorrow* STEEV. 

173 To call the Tower nune and play-felloe is vf ry h^rsh : perhaps part 
of this spechis addoeasedto the Tower, and part to the Lieutenant. JOH. 
t8] Hither the third Act should be eJUendcd* ai;d here it very proper?]!, 
ends with ii paose of action. JOKNS. 
£^3 To play the touch is to represent the touchsione. STEEV. 

3l» VOL. V. 
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Buck. Tnie, noble prince. 

K.Rick, O bitter consequence, 
That Edward still should live,— true, noble prince !— 
Cousin, thou wast not wont td be so dull ;— 
Shall I be plain t I wish the bastards dead ; 
And I would have it suddenly perform 'd. 
What say'st thou now ? Speak suddenly, be brief. 

Buck, Your grace may do your pleasure. 

K.Rich. Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kindness freezes : 
Say, have I thy consent, that they shall die ? 

nuck.Give me some breath, some little pause,dear lord. 
Before I positively speak in this : 
I will resolve your grace immediately. [Exit BucKt 

Cate. The king is angry ; see, he gnaws his lip. [Asi. 

KMich. I will converse with iron-witted fools. 
And unrespective boys ; * none are for me, 

[Descends from hia TTirone. 
That look unto me with considerate eyes ; — 
High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect- 
Boy, 

Page. My lord. 

K.Rich. Know'st thou not any, whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt unto a close exploit of death i^ 

Page. I know a discontented gentleman. 
Whose humble means match not his haughty min^ • 
Gold were as good as twenty orators. 
And will, no doubt, tempt him to any thing. 

K.Rich. What is his name i 

Page. His name, my lord, is — Tyrrel. 

K.Rich, I partly know the man ; go, call him hither, 

boy. [Exit Page. 

The deep-revolving witty Buckingham' 

No more shall be the neighbour to my counsels : 

Hath he so long held out with me untir'd. 

And stops he now for breath f — well, be it 8o.-^ 

Enter Stanley. 
How now, lord Stanley ? what's the news ? 

Stan. Know, my loving lord. 
The marquis Dorset, as I hear, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 

[i] Vnrespectivs is inattentive to consfonence, inconsidenite. STEEV. 
C«l close exploit^ln secret act. JOHNS. ' 

p] H^tty in this place sienifiies iudicious or canning. A nait was not'at 

this time employed to tigotty atnamf fancy, bat' was used for U^stfo^ or 

judgment, STEEV. 
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K.Rich. Come hither, Catesby : ruinour it abroad^ 
That Anne, my wife, is very grievous sick ; 
I will take order for her keeping close. 
Inquire me out some mean-bMorn gentleman. 
Whom I will marry straight to Clarence' daughter !«-t- 
The boy is foolish, and I fear not him.— 
Look, how thou dream'st !-^I say again, gWe out« 
That Anne my queen is sick, and like to die : 
About it ; for it stands me much upon. 
To stop all hopes, whose growth may damage me.-^ 

[Kxtc Catesby. 
I must be niarry'd to my brother's daughter, 
Or else my kingdom stands on brittle glass :— 
Murder her brothers, and then marry her ! 
Uncertain way of gain ! but I am in 
So far in blood, that sin will pluck on sin> 
Tear-laUing pity dwells not in this eye.*- 

Re-enter Pa^e^ with Tyrrel. 
Is thy name — Tyrrel ? 

T\fr. James Tyrrel, and your most obedient subject. 
K.Rich. Art thou, indeed .' 
Tyr. Prove me, my gracious lord. 
K.Rich. Dar'st thou resolve to kill a friend of mine ? 
Tyr. Please you ; but I had rather kill two enemies. 
K.Rich. Why, then thou hast it ; two deep enemies, 
Poes to my rest, and my sweet sleep's disturbers, 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon : 
Tyrrel, I mean those bastards in the tower. 

Tyr. Let me have open means to come to them, 
And soon I'll rid you from the fear of them. 
K.Rich. Thou sing'st sweet music. Hark, come hi- 
ther, Tyrrel ; 
Go,by this token. — Rise,and lend thine ear: {M^hia/icre. 
There is. no.Hjore but so : — Say, it is. done. 
And I will love thee, and prefer thee for it, 

Tyr. I will despatch it straight. IKxit. 

Re-enter Buckingham. 
Buck. iilLy lord, I have consider'd in my mind. 
The late demand that you did sound me in. 

K.Rich. WeU, let that rest. Dorset is fled to Rich- 
mond. 



■«h>~ 



1-43 Tbe same reflection occurs in Macbeth : 
'* — T— J am in blood. 

Stepped in so far? th^t shoold T wade no xnore, 
K^tor^iiof ^re af t^oos/' &C. ST££V. 
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Buck. I hear the news, my lord. 

K.Rich. Stanley, he is your wife's son :— Well, look 
to it. 

Buck, My lord, I claim the gift, my due by promise. 
For which your honour and your faith is pawn d ; 
The earldom of Hereford, and the moveables. 
Which you have promised I shall possess.' 

jk.Rich. Stanley, look to your wife ; if she convey 
Letters to Richmond, you shall answer it. 

Buck. What says your highness to my just request ^ 

K.Rich. I do remember me, — Henry the Sixth 
Did prophesy, that Richmond should be king. 
When Richmond was a little peevish boy. 
A king !— perhaps— 

Buck, My lord,— - 

K.Kich. How chance,the prophet could not at that time, 
Have told me, I being by, that I should kill him } 

Buck, My lord, your promise for the earldom,*^- 

K.Rich. Richmond ! — When last I was at Exeter, 
The mayor in courtesy show'd me the castle. 
And call'd it — Rouge-mont : at which name, I started ; 
Because a bard of Ireland told me once, 
I should not live long after I saw Richmond. 

Buck. My lord, 

KRich. Ay, what's o'clock ? 

Buck. lam thus bold to put your grace in mind 
Of what you promised me. 

KRich. Well, but what is't o'clock ? 

Buck, Upon the stroke of ten. 

KRich. Well, let it strike. 

Buck. Why, let it strike ? 

KRich, Because that, like a Jack, thoa keep'st the 
stroke • 
Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 

C5] Thomas daks oF Gloster, the fifth son of Edward the Third, married 
one of the daoehtcrs and coheirs of Humphrey de Bohon Earl of Hereford. 
Henry Stafford Duke of Buckingham was lineally descended from Thomas 
Duke of Gloster, h«s only daughter Anne having married Edmund Earl of 
Stafford, and Henry being the great grandson oTEdraaod and Anne. In this 
right he and his ancestors had possessed one htf f of the Hereford estate ; 
and he claimed and actually tibtaimed from Richard IIL aftefhe usurped the 
throne, the restitution of t&e other half, which had heen seised on Vf ^Ed- 
ward ; and also the earldom of Hereford, and the office of Constable orEogw 
land, which had long been annexed by inheritance to that earldom. Manv o£ 
oor historians, however, ascribe the breach between him and Ridiard to 
Richard's refusing to restore the moiety of the Hereford estate ; and Shak- 
speare has followed them. MAL. 

[6] An image, like those at St. Dnnstaa's church in Fleet Street, and at 
the marketJiouses at several towns in this kingdom, was osnally called • 
^k 0/ tki clock'kouK* Richard resemblct SbcunghAOi tc one of tfeofe-aO' 
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I am not in the giving vein to-day. 

Buck. Why, then resolve roe whe'r you will, or no. 

JCRich, Thou troublest roe ; I aro not in the vein. 

[Exeunt K, Richard and Train. 

Buck. And is it thus ? repays he my deep service 
With such contempt ? made I him king for this f 
O, let me think on Hastings ; and be gone 
To Brecknock, while my fearful head is on. [Exit* 

SCENE III. 

The tame' Enter Ttrrel. 

Tyr. The tyrannous and bloody act is done ; 
The most arch deed of piteous massacre. 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 
Dighton, and Forrest, whom I did suborn 
To do this piece of ruthless butchery, 
Albeit they were flesh'd villains, bloody dogs, 
Melting with tenderness and mild compassion. 
Wept like two children, in their deaths' sad story. 
O thus, quoth Dighton, lay the gentle babea^ — 
Thus^ thus, qnoth Forrest, girdling one another 
Within their alabaster innocent arms : 
Their lifia were four red rosea on a stalk, 
Whichi in their summer beauty , kissed each other, 
A book of prayers on their fiillow lay ; 
Which once, quoth Forrest, almost changed my mind ; 
Butt oh, the aevil — there the villain stopt ; 
When Dighton thus told on, — we smothered 
The most refilenished sweet work of nature. 
That, from the firime creation, eVr shefranCd.^-^ 
Hence both are gone with conscience and remorse, 
They could no.t speak ; and so I left them both. 
To bear this tidings to the bloody king. 

Enter King Richard. 

And here he comes : — All health, my sovereign lord ! 

S'Rich. Kind Tyrrel ! am I happy in thy news ? 

Tyr. If to have done the thing you gave in charge 
Beget your happiness, be happy then. 
For it is done. 

K.Rich. But didst thou see them dead ? 



fftm^tnnc, and bids nim not suspend the stroke on the cIock.b<>11, but strike* 
that th« ho'jr miy b' pasr, and himself be gt libertv to parsae his meditsb* 
Cions. SIR J. HAWKINS. 
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Sr. I did, my lord. 
Rich. And baried, gentle Tyrrel ? 

Tyr. The.chaplain of the Tower hath buried them ; 
But where, to say the truth, I do not know. 

K.Rich» Come to me, Tyrrel, loon, at after supper. 
When thou sbalt tell the process of their death. 
Meantime, but think how I may do thee good» 
And be inheritor of thy desire. 
Farewel, till then. 

Tyr. I humbly take my leave. {Exit. 

K.Rich. The son of Clarence have IpennM up dose ;f 
His daughter meanly have I match'd in marriage ; ' 
l^he sons of Edward sleep in Abraham's bosom. 
And Anne my wife hath bid the world good night* 
Now, for I know the Bretagne Richmond aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother's daughter. 
And, by that knot, looks proudly on the crowD, 
To her go I, a jolly thriving wooer. 

Enter Catesbt. 

Cate. My lord,— — 

K.Rich. Good news or bad, that thou com'st in so 
bluntly ? 

Cate. Bad news, my lord : Morton is fled to Richmond; 
And Buckingham, back'd with the hardy Welshmen, 
Is in the field, and still his power increaseth. 

K.Rich. Ely with Richmond troubles me more near. 
Than Buckingham and his rash levied strength. 
Come, — I have leam'd, that fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay ; * 
Delay leads impotent and snail-pac'd beggary : 
Then fiery expedition be my wing, 
Jove's Mercury, and herald for a king ! 
Go, muster men : My counsel is my shield ; 
We must be brief, when traitors brave the field. [Exe. 



[7] In Sheriff* Hutton Castle^ Yorkshire ; where he rriBaioed tin theebn- 
!ng of Henry VII. who immediately after the battle of Botworth sent him 
to the Tower* and some few years after* roost treacherously and barbarooi- 
ly pot him to death ; being* from a total want of education and commerce 
with mankind, so ignorant* that he could not* according to Hall* diacertt % 
goosr from a capon. With this unfortnuate young n<4»lcmam ended the Mtelf 
line of the illustrious house of Plantagenet. RITSON. 

[83 Timorous thought and cautious ditqniiUi«li arc dull attcDdants Hi 
dday. JOHNS. 
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SCENE IV. 

Tht 4ame. JS^ore the Palace. Enter ^ueen Ma.sga.rxt. 

Q^Mar. So, now prosperity begins to mellow, 
And drop into' the rotten mouth of death. 
Here in these confines slily have i lurk'd. 
To watch the waining of mine enemies. 
A dire induction am I witness to,' 
And will to France ; hoping the consequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. 
Withdraw thee, wretched Margaret ! who comes here? 

Enter Queen Elizabeth and the Duchess q/* York. 

Q.Eliz, Ah, my poor princes ! ah, my tender babes I 
My unblown .flowers, new-appearing sweets ! 
If yet your gentle souls fly in the air. 
And be not fix'd in doom perpetual. 
Hover about me with your airy wings. 
And hear your mother's lamentation ! 

Q.Mar. Hover ^out her ; say, that right for right' 
Hath dimm'd your infant mom to aged night* 

JDuch, So many miseries have craz'd my voice. 
That my woe-wearied tongue is stiU and mute.— 
Edward Plantagenet, why art thou dead ? 

Q.Mar. Plantagenet doth quit Plantagenet, 
Edward for Edward pays a dying debt. 

Q.Eliz. Wilt thou, O God, fly from such gentle lambs. 
And throw them in the entrails of the wolf f 
When didst thou sleep, when such a deed was done f 

Q.Mar. When holy Harry dy'd, and my sweet son. 

Duch, Dead life, blind sight, poor mortal-living ghost. 
Woe's scene, world's shame, grave's due by life usurp'd. 
Brief abstract and record of tedious days. 
Rest thy unrest on England's lawful earth, [^V/in^ down 
Unlawfully made drunk with innocent blood ! 

Q,Eliz, Ah, that thou wouldst as soon afford a gravQ, 
As thou canst yield a melancholy seat ; 
Then would t hide my bones, not rest them here ! 
Ah, who hath any cause to mourn, but we f 

ISitting down *y her. 

Q.Mar. If ancient sorrow be most reverent, 
Give mine the benefit of seniory,* 

£91 Hdueiim is preface, introdnction, first part. JOHNS. 

Li J Right for right is jastice answering to the daims of justice. JOHNS* 

til Senhry, for uniority. JOHNS. 
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Arid let my griefs frownjon the upper hand. 

If sorrow can admit society, \_Sitting down with theJn, 

Tell Vcr yAnr woes again by viewing mine :— 

I had an Edward* till a, Richard kiU'd him ; 

I had a hu^and, till a Richard ^ill'd him : 

Thou hadst an Edward, till a Richard kill'd him ; 

Thou hadst a Richard, till a Richard kiird him. 

JDuch. I had a Richard too, and thou. didst kill him ; 
I had a Rutland too, thou holp'st to kill him. 

Q,Mar. Thou hadst a Clarence too, and Richard 
kiirdhim. 
From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell4iound^ that doth hunt us 'all^tO'deatih : 
Tliat dog» that hadthis teethbeCbre ht9 ey«s«'. 
To worry lambs, and lap their gentle blood.; 
That foul defacer of God's handy^-work ; 
That excellent grand tyrant of the earth,i. 
That reigns in galled eyes of weeping jsonls^ 
Thy womb let loose, to chaoeusito oiirgravesw^- 
O upr*5Jfcrt, just, and itruerdisposing Godi . 
How do I thank thee, thatthis carnal cor 
Preys on the issue of his mother's body. 
And makes her pew-felloW' with others' mroan !^ 

Duch, O, Harry's wife^ triumph not in my woes-; 
God witness with me, I have wept.fipr thine. 

Q.Mar, Bear with me ; X am hungry for rerenge^ 
AfxU now I cloy me with beholding it. 
Thy Edward he is. dead, that kill'd my Edward; 
Thy other Edward (lead, to quit my Edward : 
Young York he i Si but boot,-* because both they 
Match not the high perfection of my loss. 
Thy Clarence he is dead, that stabb'd my Edward ; 
And the beholders of this tragic play. 
The adulterate Hastings, Rivers, Vaughan, Grey, 
Untimely smother'd in their dusky graves^ 
Richard yet lives, hell's black inteUigencev ; 
Only reserv'd their factor, to buy souls. 
And send them thither : But at hand>.at hand. 
Ensues his piteous and unpitied end i 
Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, saints pray. 
To have him suddenly couvey'd from hence :-▼• 
Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray, 

C3I Petu-fellcw MtttnM to be coapainion. We have now a new phfasc* 
nearly «i^yiivalent, by .which we say of pecsons ia ihe «aine diflkaities> that 
they are m the same box. JOHNS. 

[4] Boot is chat which is thrown in to mend a purchase. JOHNS. 
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That I may live to say. The dog is dead ! 

Q.Eliz, Oh, thou didst prophesy, the time would come, 
That I should wish for thee to help me curse 
That bottled spider, that foul bunch-back'd toad. 

Q.Mar. I.caU'd thee then, vain flourish of my fortune ; 
I call'd thee then, poor shadow, painted queen ; 
The presentation of,but what I was. 
The flattering index of a direful pageant,' 
One heav'd a high, to be hurl'd down below : 
A mother only mock'd with two fair babes ; 
A dream of what thou wast ; a garish flag. 
To be the aim of every dangerous shot ;• 
A sign of dignity, a breath, a bubble ; 
A queen in jest, only to fill the scene. 
Where is thy husband now f where be thy brothers ? 
Where be thy two sons ? wherein dost thou joy ? 
Who sues, and kneels, andsays^-God save the queen? 
Where be the bending peers that flatter'd thee t 
Where be the thronging troops that followed thee ? 
Decline all this, and see what now thou art. 
For happy wife, a most distressed widow ; 
For joyful mother, one that wails the name ; 
For one being su*d to, one that humbly sues ; 
For queen, a very caitiff ctrown*d with care ; 
For one that scorn'd at me, now scom'd of me ; 
For Ane being fear'd of all, now fearing one ; 
For one commanding all, ofa|ey*d of none. 
Thus hath the course of juslice wheel'd about. 
And left thee but a very prey to time ; 
Having no more but thought of what thou wert, 
To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 
Thou didst usurp my place. And dost thou not 
Usurp the just proportion of my sorrow ? 
Now thy proud neck bears half my burden'd yoke '; 
From which even here I slip my wearied head, 
^ And leave the burden of it all on thee. 
Farewel, York's wife— and queen of sad mischance — 
These English woes shall make me smile in Fran ce. 

isl Pageant i are dvmb shows, and the poet meant to allude to one of these* 
the index of which promised a happier coaciusioo. The pageants then dis- 
played on public occasions were generally ^receded b^ a brief account of the 
order in which the characters were to walk. These indexes were distribut- 
ed among the spectators* that thejr might understand the meaning of such 
allegorical stuff as was osoally esdiibited. The index of every book wss an> 
ciently placed before the beginning of it. STEEV. 
. [61 Alluding to the dangerous situation of those perKyRS t6 wtlotfe care tBe 
ttaBdards of armies were entroi t^d* ST££V. 

32 VK>L. V. 
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iQ.Eliz. O thou well skill'd in curses, stay a whilst 
And teach me how to curse miae enemies. 

Q.Mar. Forbear to sleep the'night, and £a8t the d^^ 
Compare dead happiness with living woe ; 
Think that thy babes were fairer than they were. 
And he, that slew them, fouler than he is : 
Bettering thy loss makes the bad-causer worse ; 
Revolving this, will teach thee how to curse. 

Q.Eliz, My words are dull,0,qnicken them with thine ! 

Q,Mar» Thy woes will make them sharp, and pierce 
like mine. lExitQ. Marg. 

Duch, Why should calamity be full of words f 

Q,£ltz, Windy attomies to their client woes. 
Airy succeeders of intestate joys. 
Poor breathing orators of miseries ! 
Let them have scope : though what they do impart 
Help nothing else, y^ they do ease the heart. 

Duch, If so, then be not tongue-ty'd : go with me. 
And in the breath of bitter words let's smother 
My damned son, that thy twoaweet sons smothered. 

[Drum^ mthim. 
I hear his drum,— be copious in exclaims. 

Enter King Richard, and his Truing marching. 

K,Rich. Who intercepts me in my expedition f 

Duch, O, she, that might have interc,epted thee, 
By strangling thee in her accursed womb. 
From all the slaughters, wretch, that thou hast done. 

Q.Eliz, Hid'st thou that forehead with a golden crown. 
Where should be branded, if that right were right. 
The slaughter of the prince that oW*d that crown. 
And tne dire death oi my poor sons, and brothers f 
Tell me, thou villain-slave, where are my children } 

Duch, Thou toad, thou toad, where is thy brother 
Clarence ^ 
And little Ned Plantagenet, liis son f 

Q.Eliz. Where is the gentle Rivers, Vaughan, Grey? 

Duch, Where is kind Hastings ? 

K.Rich, A flourish, trumpets .'—strike alarum, drams ! 
Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 
Rail on the Lord's anointed : Strike, [ say.— > 

[Flourish, Alarums 
£ither be patient, and entreat me fair. 
Or with the clamorous report of war 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. 

Duch. Art thou my son ? 
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K.Rich, Ay ; I thank God, my father, and yourself. 

Duch, Then patiently hear my impatience. 

K.Rich. Madam, I have a touch of your condition, ^ 
That cannot brook the accent of reproof. 

Duch. O, let me speak. 

KRich. Do, then ; but I'll not hear. •» 

Duch. I will be mild and gentle in my words. 

KRich. And brief, good mother ; for I am in haste. 

Duch, Art thou so hasty ? I have staid for thee, 
God knows, in torment and in agony. 

KRich. And came I not at last to comfort you ? 

Duch. No, by the holy rood, thou know'st it well, 
Thou cam'st on earth to make the earth my hell. 
A grievous burden was thy birth to me ; ^ 

Tetchy s and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy school-days, frightful, desperate, wild, and furious; 
Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous ; 
Thy age confirm'd, proud, subtle, sly, and bloody. 
More mild, but yet more harmful, kind in hatred: 
What comfortable hour canst thou name. 
That ever grac*d me in thy company ?• 

KRich. Faith, none, but Humphrey Hour, that call'd 
your grace 
To breakfast once, forth of my company. 
If I be so disgracious in your sight, 
Let me march on, and not offend you, madam. — 
Strike up the drum. 

Duch. I pr'ythee, hear me speak. 

KRich. You speak too bitterly. 

Duch. Hear me a word ; 
For 1 shall never speak to thee again. 

KRich. So. 

Duch. Either thou wilt die, by God's just ordinalice, 
£re from this war thou turn a conquerm* ; 
Or I with grief and extreme age shall perish, 
And never look upon thy face again. 
Therefore, take with thee my most heavy curse ; 
Which, in the day of battle, tire thee more. 
Than all the complete armour that thou wear'st ! 
My prayers on the adverse party fight ; 
And there the little souls of Edward's children 
Whisper the spirits of thine enemies, 



Jmmm 



[7] A ipice or particle ef yo»,r temper or disposition. JOHNS. 
[8J Tetchy is touchy, peevisl , fretful, ill temper'd. RITSON. . 

[9] '^o grace seems here to mran the same as to bless to make happy, so, 
gracious is kind, and graces are favoans JOHNI^ 
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And promise them success and victory. 

Bloody thou art, bloody will be thy end ; 

Shame serves thy life, and doth thy death attend. [Exit, 

Q. £ii,Th& far more cause,yet much less spirit to curse 
Abides in me ; 1 say Amen to her. T Going, 

K,Rich, Stay, madam, I must speak a word with yoit. 

Q.Eliz, I have no more sons of the royal blood. 
For thee to murder : for my daughters, Richard,-— 
They shall be praying nuns, not weeping queens ; 
And therefore level not to hit their lives. 

K,Rich, You have a daughter call'd — Elizabeth, 
Virtuous and fair, royal and gracious. 

Q.Eliz, And must she die k^r this ? O, let her liye, 
And I'll corrupt her manners, stain her beauty ; 
Slander myself, as false to Edward's bed ; 
Throw over her the veil of infamy : 
So she mav live unscarr'd of bleeding slaughter^ 
I will confess she was not Edward's daughter. 

JCMich, Wrong not her birth, she is of royal blood. 

Q,EUz, To save her life. Til say — she is not so. 

K,Rich, Her life is safest only in her birth, 

Q.Eliz, And only in that safety dy'd her brothers. 

K,Rich, Lo, at their births good stars were opposite. 

Q.Eliz, No, to their lives bad friends were contrary. 

K,Rich, All unavoided is the doom of destiny. 

Q.Eliz. True, when avoided grace makes destiny : 
My babes were destin'd to a fairer death. 
If grace had bless'd thee with a fairer life. 

JCRich. You speak, as if that 1 had slain my cousins. 

Q,Eliz, Cousins, indeed ; and by their uncle cozen'd 
Of comfort, kingdom, kindred, freedom, life. 
Whose hands soever lanc'd their tender hearts. 
Thy head, all indirectly, gave direction : 
No doubt the murderous knife was dull and blunt. 
Till it was whetted on thy stone-hard heart, 
To revel in the entrails of my lambs. 
But that still use of grief makes wild grief tame, 
My tongue should to thy ears not name my boys, 
Till that my nails were anchor'd in thine eyes ; 
And I, in such a desperate bay of death. 
Like a poor bark, of sails and tackling reft. 
Rush all to pieces on thy rocky bosom. 

K.Rich, Madam, so thrive I in my enterprize. 
And dangerous success of bloody wars, 
A 8^1 intend more good to you and your's, 
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Than ever you or your's by me were harra'd ! 

Q.Eliz, What good iscover'd with the face of heaven. 
To be discovered, that can do me good ? 

K.Ric, The advancement of your children, gentle lady. 

Q.Eliz. Up to some scaffold, there to lose their heads ? 

KMich. No» to the dignity and height of fortune, 
The high imperial type of this earth's glory.* 

Q.Eliz, Flatter my sorrows with report of it ; 
Tell me, what state, what dignity, what honour. 
Canst thou demise to any child of mine ^^ 

K.Rich, Even all I have ; ay, and myself, and all. 
Will I withal endow a child of thine ; 
So in the Lethe of thy angry soul 
Thou drown the sad remembrance of those wrongs. 
Which, thou supposest, I have done to thee. 

Q.Eliz* Be brief, lest that the process of thy kindness 
Last longer telling than thy kindness' date. 

KMich, Then know, that from my soul, I love thy 
daughter. 

Q.Eliz. My daughter's mother thinks it with her souL 

K.Rich. What do you think ? 

Q.Eli. That thou dost love my daughter, from thy soul : 
So, from thy soul's love, didst thou love her brothers ; 
And, from my heart's love, I do thank thee for it. 

K.Rich. Be not so hasty to confound my meaning : 
I mean, that with my soul I love thy daughter. 
And do intend to make her queen of England. 

Q.Eli. Well then,who dost thou mean shall be her king.^ 

K.Rich. Even he, that makes her queen : Who else 
should be ? 

Q.Eliz. What, thou? 
. KRich. Even so s What think you of it, madam ^ 

Q.Eliz. How canst thou woo her } 

KRich. That I would learn of you, 
As one being best acquainted with her humour. 

Q.Eliz. And wilt thou learn of me ? \ 

K.Rich. Madam, with all my heart. 

Q.Eliz. Send to her, by the man that slew her brothers^ 
A pair of bleeding hearts ; thereon engrave, 
Edward, and York ; then, haply, will she weep : 
Therefore present to her, — as sometime Margaret 
Did to thy father, steep'd in Rutland's blood, — 

A handkerchief ; which, say to her, did drain 

' ' ■......,- , , — .«„_ — ———_««_____ 

[2] Type is exhibition, show, display. JOHNS. 

Ij^J To demhe is to grant » from demittere, to dt;volve a right. ST£EV. 
32* VOL. V. 
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The purple sap from her sweet brothers' body » 

And bid her wipe her weeping eyes withal. 

If this inducement move her not to love, 

Send her a letter of thy noble deeds ; 

Tell her, thou mad*st away her uncle Clarence, 

Her uncle Rivers ; ay, and, for her sake, 

Mad'st quick conveyance with her good aunt A.ane. 

K,Rich, You mock me» madam ; this is not the waf 
To win your daughter. 

Q,£liz, There is no other way ; 
Unless thou could'st put on some other shape» 
And not be Richard that hath done all this. 

K.Rich, Say, that I did all this for love of her f 

Q.£/t.Nay,then indeed,she cannot choose but havethee» 
Having bought love with such a bloody spoil.^ 

K.Rich, Look, what is done cannot be now amended : 
Men shall deal unadvisedly sometimes, 
Which after-hours give leisure to repent. 
If I did take the kingdom from your sons. 
To make amends, 1*11 give it to your daughter.^ 
If I have killed the issue of your womb, 
To quicken your increase, I will beget 
Mine issue of your blood upon your daughter. 
A grandam's name is little less in love. 
Than is the doting title of a mother ; 
They are as children, but one step below, 
fiven of your mettle, of your very blood ; 
Of all one pain,— save for a night of groans 
Endur'd of her, for whom you bid like sorrow.* 
Your children were vexation to your youth. 
But mine shall be a comfort to your age. 
The loss, you have, is but'— a son being king. 
And, by that loss, your daughter is made queen. 
I cannot make you what amends I would. 
Therefore accept such kindness as 1 can. 
^brset, your son, that, with a fearful soul. 
Leads discontented steps in foreign soil. 
This fair alliance quickly shall call home 
To high promotions and great dignity : 
The king, that calls your beauteous daughter — wife, 
Familiarly shall call thy Dorset — brother ; 
Again shall you be mother to a king. 

And all the ruins of distressful times 

.____^ -* 

JX\ Waste, havoc. JOHN. [5] Bid is in Uie past tCRse from bidt. JOHNS. 
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Repair'd with double riches of content. 

What ! we have many goodly days to see : 

The liquid drops of tears that you have shed, 

Shall come again, transform'd to orient pearl ; 

Advantaging their loan, with interest 

Of ten-times-double gain of happiness. 

Oo then, my mother, to thy daughter go ; 

Make bold her bashful years with your experience ; 

Prepare her ears to hear a wooer's tale ; 

Put in her tender heart the aspiring flame 

Of golden sovereignty ; acquaint the princess 

With the sweet silent hours of marriage joys : 

And when this arm of mine hath chastised 

The petty rebel, dull-brain*d Buckingham, 

Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed ; 

To whom I will retail my conquest won. 

And she shall be sole victress, Cxsar's Csesar. 

Q,Eliz, What were I best to say ? her father's brother 
Would be her lord? Or shall I say, her uncle ? 
Or he that slew her brothers, and her uncles t 
Under what title shall I woo for thee. 
That God, the law, my honour, arid her love, 
Can make seem pleasing to her tender years ? 

K.Rich. Infer fair England's peace by this alliance. 

Q.Eliz. Which she shall purchase with still lasting war. 

K.Rich,Tt\\ her,the king, that may command,entreata^ 

Q.£/t.That ather hands,which the king's King forbidl* 

K,Rich, Say, she shall be a high and mighty queen. 

Q.Eliz, To wail the title, as her mother doth. 

K»Rich, Say, I will love her everlastingly. 

Q.Eliz, But how long shall that title, ever, last ? 

K.Rich, Sweetly in force unto her fair life's end. 

Q.Eliz, But how long fairly shall her sweet life last i 

K»Rich. As long as heaven, and nature, lengthens it. 

Q.Eliz, As long as hell, and Richard, likes of it. ' 

K.Rich, Say, 1, her sovereign, am her subject low. 

Q.Eliz. But she, your subject, loaths such sov'reignty. 

KRich. Be eloquent in my behalf to her. 

Q.Eliz, An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 

KRich. Then, in plain terms tell her my loviiTg tale. 

Q.Eliz. Plain, and not honest, is too harsh a style. 

KRich. Your reasons are too shallow and too quick. 

Q.Eliz, O, no, my reasons are too deep and dead ; — 
Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their graves. 
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K.Rich. Harp not on that string , madam ; that U past. 

Q.Eliz. Harp on it still shall I, till heart-strings break.. 

KMic. Now,by my Georg^,my gaTter,and my crown— 

Q.Eliz. ProfanM, disbonour'd, and the third asurp'd.. 

K.Rich, I swear. 

Q,Eliz. By nothing ; for this i» no oath. 
Thy George, profan d, hath lost his holy honour ; 
The garter, blemish'd, pawn'd his knightly virtue ; 
Thy crown, usurp'd, disgrac'd his kingly ^lory : 
If something thou would'st swear to be believ'd» 
Swear then by something that thou hast not wroog^dr 

K.Rich. Now by the world,— 

Q.Eliz. 'Tis full of thy foul wrongs. 

K.Rich. My father's death,— 

Q.Eliz. Thy life hath that dishoQOur'd. 

K.Rich. Then, by myself,— 

Q.Eliz. Thyself is self-misus'd. 

K.Rich. Why then, by God,— 

Q.Eliz. God s wrong is most of all. 
If thou had*st fear'd to break an oath by him, 
The unity, the king thy brother made. 
Had not been broken, nor my brother slaia. 
If thou hadst fear'd to break an oath by hiaiy 
The imperial metal, circling now thy head. 
Had grac'd the tender temples of my child ; 
And both the princes had been breathing here. 
Which now, two tender bed-fellows for dust. 
Thy broken faiih hath made a prey for worms. 
What canst thou swear by now ? 

K.Rich. By the time to come. 

Q.Eliz. That thou hast wronged in the time o'erpast ; 
For I myself have many tears to wash 
Hereafter time, for time past, wrong'd by thee. 
The children live.fwhose parents thou hast ftlaughter'd, 
Ungovern'd youth, to wail it in their age : 
The parents live, whose children thou hast butcher'd. 
Old barren plants, to wail it with their age. 
Swear not by time to come ; for that thou hast 
Misus'd ere used, by times ill-u8*d o'er past. 

K.Rich. As I intend to prosper, and repent ! 
So thrive I in my dangerous attempt 
Of hostile arms ! myself myself confound ! 
Heaven, and fortune, bar me happy hours ! 
Day, yield me not thy light ; nor night, thy rest ) 
Be opposite all planets of good luck 
To my proceeding, if, with pure heart's love, 
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Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter \ 

In her consists my happiness, and thine ; 

Without her, follows to myself, and thee. 

Herself, the land, and many a christian soul, 

Death, desolation, ruin, and decay : 

It cannot be avoided^ but by this ; 

It will not be avoided, but by this. 

Therefore, dear mother, (I must call you so,) 

Be the attorney of my love to her. 

Plead what I will be, not what I have been ; 

Not my deserts, but what I will deserve : 

Urge the necessity and state of times. 

And be not peevish found in great designs. 

Q,EUz. Shall I be tempted of the devil thus ? 

K.Rich. Ay, if the devil tempt thee to do good. 

Q.Eliz, Shall I forget myself, to be myself? 

JCRich. Ay, if your self's remembrance w rong yourself . 
' Q.Eliz. But thou didst kill my children. 

K.Rich. But in your daughter's womb I bury them : 
Where, in that nest of spicery, they shall breed 
Selves of themselves, to your recomforture. 

Q.Eliz, Shall I go v/in my daughter to thy will t 

KRich, And be a happy mother by the deed. 

Q.Eliz, I ga — Write to me very shortly. 
And you shall understand from me her mind. 
• KRich, Bear her my true love's kiss, and so farewel. 

[Kissing her. Exit Q, Ki,iz, 
Relenting fool, and shallow, changing— woman !^ 
How now .' what news t 

Enter Ratclift ; Qkty.s^y following. 
Rat. Most mighty sovereign, on the western coast 
Rideth a puissant navy ; to the shore 
Throng many doubtful hollow-hearted friends, 
Unarm'd, and unresolv'd to beat them back : 
•Tis thought, that Richmond is their admiral ; 
And there they hull, expecting but the aid 
Of Buckingham, to welcome them ashore. 

jr./?ic.Some light-foot friendpost to the duke of Norfolk; 
— Ratcliif, thyself, — or Catesby ; where is he ?• 
Cate. Here, my good lord. 

[3] Such w.»8 the real character of this qae«n dowager, who would have 
marric'l her d^nghter to king Richard, and did al» ?n her power to^-llienatc 
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K,Rich. Catesby, fly to the duke. 

Cate. I will, my lord, with all convenient haste. 

K. Rich. Ratcliff, come hither : Post to Salisbury ; 
When lUou com'st thither, — Dull unmindful viUain» 

[To Catesby. 
Why stay'st thou here, and go'st not to the duke ? 

Cat. First,mighty licge,tell me your highness* pleasure, 
What from your grace I shall deliver to him. 

K.Rich. 0,true. good Catesby ; — Bid him levy straight 
The greatest strength and power he can make. 
And meet me suddenly at Salisbury. 

Cate. I go. ^Exit. 

Rat. What, may it please you, shall I do at Salisbury? 

K. Rich. Why , what would'st thou do there, before I go ? 

Rat. Your highness told mc, I should post before. 

K.Rich, My mind is chang'd. 

Enter Stanley. 
—Stanley, what news with you ? 

Stan. None good, my liege, to please you with the 
hearing ; 
Nor none so bad, but "well may be reported. 

K.Rich. Heyday, a riddle ! neither good nor bad ! 
What need'st thou run so many miles about. 
When thou may'st tell thy tale the nearest way i 
Once more, what news ? 

Stan. Richmond is on the seas. 

K.Rich. There let him sink, and be the seas on him ! 
White-liver*d runagate, what doth he there ? 

Stan. I know not, mighty sovereign, but by guess. 

K.Rich. Well, as you guess ? 

Stan. Stirr'd up by Dorset, Buckingham, and Morton, 
He makes for England, here to claim the crown. 

K.Rich. Is the chair empty? is the sword unsway'd ^ 
Is the king dead ? the empire unpossess'd ? 
What heir of York is there alive, but we ? 
And who is England's king, but great York's heir ? 
Then, tell me, what makes he upon the seas ? 

Stan. Unless for that, my liege, I cannot guess. 

K.Rich. Unless for that he comes to be your liege, 
You cannot guess wherefore the Welshman comes. 
Thou wilt revolt, and fly to him, I fear. 

Stan. No, mighty liege ; therefore mistrust menof. 

K.Rich. Where is thy power then, to beat him back ? 
Where be thy tenants, and thy followers ? 
Arc they not pow upon the western shore, 
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Safe c6nducting the rebels from their ships ? 

Stan. No, my good lord, my friends are in the north* 

K.Rich. Cold friends to me : what do they in the n6rth» 
When they should serve their sovereign in the west ? 

Stan. They have not been commanded, mighty king : 
Pleaseth your majesty to give me leave, 
I'll muster up my friends ; and meet your grace» 
Where, and what time, your majesty shall please. 

K.Rich. Ay, ay, thou would'st be gone to join with 
Richmond : 
I will not trust you, sir. 

Stan. Most mighty sovereign, 
You have no cause to hold my friendship doubtful ; 
I never was, nor never will be false. 

K.Ric, Well,go,muster men. But hear you leave behind 
Your son, George Stanley ; look, your heart be iirm» 
Or else his head's assurance is but frail. 

Stan, So deal with him, as I prove true to you. lExit* 

Enter a Meaaenger, 
Mea. My gracious sovereign, now in Devonshire^ 
As I by friends am well advertised. 
Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate. 
Bishop of Exeter, his elder brother. 
With many more confederates, are in arms. 

Enter another Meaaenger, 

2 Mea. In Kent, my liege, the Giiilfords are in arms ; 
And every hour more competitors^ 

Flock to the rebels, and their power grows strong. 

Enter another Meaaenger. 

3 Mea. My lord, the army of great Buckingham — 
KRich. Out on ye, owls ! nothing but songs of death? 

[He atrikea him* 
There, take thou that, till thou bring better news. ^ 

S Mea. The news I have to tell your majesty. 
Is, — that, by sudden floods and fall of waters, 
Buckingham's army is dispers'd and scattered ; 
And he himself wander*d away alone,. 
No man knows whither. 

K.Rich. O, I cry you mercy : 
There is my purse, to cure that blow of thine. 
Hath any well-advised friend^roclaim'd 
Reward to him that brings the traitor in i 

3 Mea. Such proclamation hath been made, my liege. 

■^T 1 - - J t- i_^—T— i^PT— r-«ri^ ■ — f ■■-■ mtm- t^mmm — ■!■ ti^r -r -»- > - ■ ■■ 1 1 T ■- ■ m i m-« -rT~~T"~r"* 

C7l Tkait tt^ more Opponents.- |6hns. 
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£nter another IHettenger, 

4 Miet. Sir Thomaa Lovel, and lord mnrquiB Donvt, 
Tit aaid, mv liege, in Yorkshire are in arrot. 
Bnt tbis good comfort bring 1 to four highness,— 
The Bretagne navy is dispen'd by tempest : 
Richmond, in Dorsetshire, sent out a boat 
Unto the shore, to ask those on the banks. 
If they were his assistants, yea, or no ; 
Who answer'd him, they came from Buckingham 
Upon bis party : he, mistrusting them, 
Hois'd sail, and made his course again for Bretagnc.* 

K.Rich. March on, march on, since we are up in arms; 
If not to fight with foreign enemies, 
Yet to heat down tbese rebels here at home. 
Enter Catesbi. 

Cate. My liege, the duke of Buckingham is taken. 
That is the best news j That the earl of Richmond 
Is with a mighty power landed at Milford, 
Is colder news, but yet the)" must be told. 

Jtr.Aic. Away towardsSalisbury ; white we reason here, 
A royal battle might be won and lost :— 
Some one take order, Buckingham be brought 
To Salisbury ;— the rest march on with me. [Exeunt. 



Stan. Sir Chi'istopher, tell Richmond this from me :-— 
That, in the sty of this most bloody boar. 
My son George Stanley is frank'd up in hold ; 
If I revolt, off goes young Geoi'£e's head ; 
The fear of that withholds my present aid. 

iS] Hnrv Tailor Ejirlof HicliinaiHl. ihe ilUni lonof EdiMi^ of Hulhia 
Ejrl of Ridnnond, (who w» hiaf-broH.ir loKing Htnry Vl.)IjJ MirgiuW, 
Itie soly iliagUDr of JsSn du fitil ilokc of SomcnEi. who wu gdnduM 
■o John or G.iunc Duke of LuKunr, wii curled by bii nncleluiKr Earl ol 
Teaiimta Immcdinel)' tlia Ibr biiili of Tcwkibury inta BHaaj. wben 
lie vn kevt In t, kind of faaiAuriMc otitodT by tht Dulic of Brcaxnt. tnS 
ithen hi nmiiun) [III the yai lAt, when bo nude ha noft aaiiii U 
prouctlon to IhE rreiich aure. SeloE ianiiOtrii at tlut linu u ncirclt ■> 
Idood ID King Hrory VI. >U ihe I.iiiicu[iiin pirtjr Iwkrd Dp D hiin rrm tB 
iht llfr-tlne of Klni Edward IV. ofw wn curcne^ Jcalou of hlD : and 
sftR Rlclurd luiirMd Ac ihront.tlwy wlthmoriconJlw™co«iipi>oriedRii*i 
nwiul'i claim. TbcCiiim ofHtiiry Dukcnf Bucklnghui ma\n lameK^ 
ap«D inftrlurtotliuof Ridunond! for be wa donndcd k^ bfi nolM* 
tnn Edmand tlie Kcmd Dgkeof Somcnct, the yoimgerliroiber of Dnln 
—■ -- - bf bit feilwr from Thomw Doke of^ClMicr^liK yowgabntket^ 

hh motlHr, he nwld not jthad a: 
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But, tell me, where is princely Richmond now \ 

Chria. At Pembroke, or at Ha'rford-west, in Wales. 

Stan, What men of name resort to him ? 

Chria, Sir* Walter Herbert, a renowned soldier ; 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, Sir William Stanley ; 
Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, Sir James Blunt, 
And Rice ap Thomas, with a valiant crew ; 
And many other of great fame and worth : 
And towards London do they bend their course. 
If by the way they be not fought withal. 

Stan, Well,hie thee to thy lord ; commend me to him ; 
Tell him, the queen hath heartily consented 
He shall espouse Elizabeth her daughter. 
These letters will resolve him of my mind. 
Farewell. IGivea Faficra to Sir Cntiis, Exeunt, 



ACT V. 

>SCEKE h'^Salisbwy, An open Place, Enter the Sheriffs and 
Guard, nuith BuciciMGiiAM, led to exeeutiofu 

Bnckinghain* 
WILL not king Richard let me speak with him ? 

Sher. No, my good lord ; therefore be patient. 

Buck. Hastings, and Edward's children. Rivers, Crey, 
Holy king Henry, and thy fair son Edward, 
Vaughan, and all that have miscarried 
By underhand, corrupted, foul injustice ; 
If that your moody discontented souls 
Do through the clouds behold this present hour, 
Even for revenge mock my destruction !— 
This is All-Souls* day, fellows, is it not ? 

Sher, It is, my lord. 

Buck, Why,then All-Souls* day is my body*s doomsday. 
This is the day, which, in king Edward's time, 
I wish'd might fall on me, when I was found 
False to his children, or his wife's allies ; , 
This is the day, wherein I wish'd to fall 
By the fklse faith of hrm whom most I trusted ; 
This, this All-Souls' day to my fearful soul, 

Is the determined respite of my wrongs, 

»■ . ■ ... II. ... I 1 .1 . 

[I] This scene $hoald> in my opinion, be added to the foregoing Act, so 
the foorth Act will have a more fall and striking conclusion and the £fUi 
Act will comprise the basiness of the important day, wl^ifib pot an end Co the 
conpetition of York and LaocaiCer. JOHNS. 

S3 VOL, V. 
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That high All-seer 'which I dallied with. 

Hath turned my feigned prayer on my head. 

And given in earnest what I begg*d in jest. 

Thus doth he force the swords of wicked men 

To turn their own points on their master's bosoms-; 

Thus Margaret's curse.falls heavy on my neck,-* 

When he^ quoth she, shall sfilit thy heart ivith sorrottf. 

Remember Margaret was a firofiheteaa,^^ 

Come, sirs, convey roe to the block of shame ; 

Wrong hath but wrouig, and blame the due of blame. 

\^Exe. Buck. l!fc. 

6GENEIT. 

Plain near Tam'aortk. Enter , voith drum and colours, Rich- 
mond, Oxford, AV James Blunt, 5'ir Walter Her- 
bert, and other*, with Force*, marching, 

Richm, Fellows in arms, and my most loving friends. 
Bruised underneath the yoke of tyranny. 
Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we march'd on without impediment ; 
And here receive we from our father Stanley 
Lines of fair comfort and encouragement. 
The wretched, bloody, and usurping boar. 
That apoil'd your, summer iields, and fruitful vines. 
Swills your warm blood like wash,and makes his troiigh 
In your embowell'd bosoms, this foul swioe 
Lies now even in the centre of this isle. 
Near to the town of Leicester, as we learn : 
From Tamworth thither, is but one day's march. 
Jn God's name, cheerly on, courageous friends. 
To reap the harvest of oerpetual peace 
3y this one bloody trialof sharp war. 

Oxf. Every man's conscience is a< thousand swords. 
To fight against that bloody homicide. 

Herb. I doubt not, but hifS -friends will turn to us. 

BluntMe hath no friends,but who are friends for fear ; 
Which, in his dearest need, will fly from him. 

Rich. All for our vantage. Then,in God's name,roarch : 
True hope is swift, and flies with swallow *s wings, 
iKings it makes^ods, and meaner.creatures kings. ^Exe. 

SCENE III. 

.'Sotnoorth Field. Enter King Richa.ro, and Force* / the 'JDuh 
ofS OKFOhK, Earl of SvRKEV, (tnd other*. 

jr. jRtc.Here pitch our tents,even.liere JiaBoBWi>rth-£eld. 
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—My lord of Surrey, why look you so sad } 

Sur. My heart is ten times lighter than my looks. 

K.Rich. My lord of Norfolk, 

JVbr, Here, most gracious liege. 

K^Rich. Norfolk, we must have knocks ; Ha ! must 
we not i 

^or. We must both give and take, my loving lord. 

KMich. Up with my tent : Here will I lie to-night ; 
[^Soldiers begin to set ufi the King*8 Tent, 
But where, to morrow ? — Well, all's one for that.— 
Who hath descry'd the number of the traitors ? 

J^or, Six or seven thousand is their utmost power. 

K,Rich» Why, our battalia trebles that account : 
Besides, the king's, name is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction want. 
Up with the tent. — Cortie, noble gentlemen, 
Let us survey the vantage of the ground ; 
Call for some men of sound direction :^- 
Let's want no discipline, make no delay ; 
For, lords, to-morrow is a busy day. [^Exeunt, 

Enter, on the other side of the fields Richmond, •S'/r William 
BRA.ND0N9 Oxford, and other Lord*. Some of the Soldien 
pitch Richmond'^ Tent, 

Richm, The weary sun hath made a golden set, 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car. 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow.— 
Sir William Brandon, you shall bear my standard.-^ 
' Give me some ink and paper in my tent ;^ 
I'll draw the form and model of our battle, 
Limit each leader to his several charge. 
And part in just proportion oiir small power. 
My lord of Oxford,— you, sir William Brandon,— 
And you, sir Walter Herbert, stay with me : 
The earl of Pembroke keeps his regiment ;— 
Good captain Blunt, bear my good night to him, 
And by the second hour in the morning 
Desire the earl to see me in my tent :-— 
Yet one thing more, good captain, do for me ; 
Where is lord Stanley quarter *d, do you know ? 

Blunt, Unless I have mista'en his colours much, 
(Which, well I am assur'd, I have not done,) 
His regiment lies half a mile at least 
South n'om the mighty power of the kin^. 
Richm, If without peril it be possible, 
Sweet Blont, make soi^e good means to speak with luni, 
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And give him from me this most needful note. 

Blunt, Upon my life, my lord, Pil undertake it ; 
And so, God give you quiet rest to-night ! 
Richm. Good night, good captain blunt. Come, gen- 
tlemen. 
Let us consult upon to-morrow's business ; 
In to my tent, the air is raw and cold. 

[^They toithdraw into the Tent, 

Enter, to hit Tent, King Richard, Norfolk, Ratcliff, and 

Catesby. 

K,Rich, What is't o'clock ? 

Cate, It's supper time, my lord ; 
It's nine o'clock. 

K,Rich. I will not sup to-night.—- 
Give me some ink and paper. — 
What, is my beaver easier than it was ?— 
And all my armour laid into my tent ^ 

Cate, It is, my liege ; and all things are in readiness. 

K.Rich, Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge ; 
Use careful watch, choose trusty cetitinels. 

JSTor, I go, my lord. 

K.Rich, Stir with the lark to-morrow, gentle Norfolk. 

JVor, I warrant you, my lord. [^Eont. 

K,Rich. RatcliflF, 

Rat, My lord i 

K,Rich. Send out a pursuivant at arms 
To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power 
Before sun-rising, lest his son George fall 
Into the blind cdve of eternal night- 
Fill me a bowl of wine. — Give me a watch :3 [7\>Cat. 
•—Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow.— 
Look that my staves be sound, and not too heavy. ^ 
RatcliflF, 

Rat, My lord ? 

K.Rich, Saw'st thou the melancholy lord Northumber- 
land ? 

Rat, Thomas the earl of Surrey, and himself, 
Mwjhs&hout cock-shut time, from troop to troop, 

1^33 a mtateh has many significations, bat I should believe that it means in 
this place not a centinel. which would be regalarly placed at the king's tent ; 
nor an instrument to measure time* which was not used in that aee^ but a 
watch-li)i:ht,a candle to burn by him; the light that after wanls burnt bJue.JOH. 
-—I believe.riut particular kind aF candle is here meant, which was ancientl;^ 
called a 'watch. because, being marked oat into sections, each of which was 
a certain portion of time in burning, it sopplitrd the place of the aiore lAed* 
cm instruments by which we measure the boars. ST££V. 
{47 Staves are the wood of ifae laaces. JOHNS. 
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Went through the army, cheering up the soldiers. 

K.Rich, I am satisfied. Give me a bowl of wine : 
I have not that alacrity of spirit. 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have.— 
So, set it down. — Is ink and paper ready ? 

Rat, It is, my lord. 

K,Rich, Bid my guard watch ; leave roe. 
About the raid of night, come to my tent 
And help to arm me. — Leave me, I say. 

[King Rich AR d retiret into his tent. ExeViKr, and Cat. 

Richmond'^ Tent open*, and discovers him and hi* Officers. Enter 

Stanley. 

Stan. Fortune and victory set on thy helm ! 

Rich, All comfort that the dark night can afford. 
Be to thy person, noble father-in-law ! 
Tell me, how fares our loving mother ? 

Stan. I, by attorney,^ bless thee from thy mother, 
Who prays continually for Richmond's good : 
So much for that. — The silent hours steal on, 
And flaky darkness breaks within the east. 
In brief, for so the season bids us be. 
Prepare thy battle early in the morning ; 
And put thy fortune to the arbitrement 
Of bloody strokes, and mortal-staring war, 
I, as I may, (that which I would, I cannot,) 
With best advantage will deceive the time,^ 
And aid thee in this doubtful shock of arms : 
But on thy side I may not be too forward, 
Lest, being seen, thy brother tender George 
Be executed in his father's sight. 
Farewell : The leisure and the fearful time 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love. 
And ample interchange of sweet discourse. 
Which so long sunder'd friends should dwell upon ; 
God give us leisure for these rites of love ! 
Once more, adieu : — Be valiant, and speed well ! ^ ^^ 

Rich. Good lords, conduct him to his regiment-r ^' 

ril strive, with troubled thoughts, to take a nap ; 

Lest leaden slumber f^ise me down to-morroT^r* 

When I should mount with wingjs of victory : 

Once more, good night, kind lords and gentlemem 

[Exeunt Lords., ^r. vjith Stanley, 
--■■■■ ■- » — ■ ■■■■ 

[63 By deputation. JOHNS. 

[7] I win take the best op)>ortanity to elude the dangers of this coniunc 
tore.vjOHNS. [8] To peizot i.e. to weigh dowu^ from peser, Fr. STEEv" 

33* VOL. V. 
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O Thou ! whose captain I account myself* 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye ; 

Put in their hands thy bruising irons of wrath,* 

That they may crush down with a heavy fall 

The usurping helmets of our adversaries ! 

Make us thy ministers of chastisement. 

That we may praise thee in thy victory I 

To thee I do commend my watchful soul» 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes ; 

Sleeping, and waking, O, defend me still ! [Sleep, 9, 

The Ghott ^ Frince Edwasd, wn to HsNav the Sixth, ritefhc' 

tv)€en the two Tknts. 

Ghoat, Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morroW ! 

[To K. Rich . 
Think, how thou stab'dst me in my prime of youth 
At Tewksbury ; Despair therefore, and die !-— 
Be cheerful, Rickmond ; for the wronged souls 
Of butcher'd princes fight in thy behalf : 
King Henry's issue, Richmond, comforts thee. 

The Ghott ofKin^ HanrV the Sixth rises. 

Ghost, When I was mortal, my anointed body 

[To jr. Rich. 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes : 
Think on the Tower, and me ; Despair, and die ; 
Harry the sixth bidst thee despair and die.— 
Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror ! [7\} Richm 
Harry, that prophecy 'd thou should'st be king. 
Doth comfort thee in thy sleep ; Live, and flourish ! 

The Ghost of Clarence rises. 

Ghost, Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow ! 

[To JT. Rich. 
I, that was wash'd to death with fulsome wine. 
Poor Clarence, by thy guile betray 'd to death ! 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
An^fall thy edgeless sword ; Despair, and die !— 7 
Thou offspring of the house of Lancaster, [To Richm. 
The wronged heirs of York do pray for thee ; 
Good angels guard thy battle ! Live, and flourish ! 

TVie Ghosts ofRivZKS, Grey, mtd Vavghan, rise. 

JRiv. Let me set heavy on thy soul to morrow, 

fToK.nicn. 



£py The alUaioik Z8 to the anocikX aac«% 'V^'KUL'V. 
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Rivers, thit died at Pomfret ! Despair, and die t 
Grey, Think upon Grey, and let thy soul despair ! 

IToK. Rich. 

Faug'h. Think upon Vaughan ; and, with guilty fear. 

Let fall thy lance J Despair, and die !— [To K, Rich. 

AIL Awake ! and think, oar wrongs in Richard's 

bosom [To RicHM. 

Will conqoer him ;.^awake, and win the day ! 

The CJioit o/'Ha.stings rises. 

Ghost, Bloody and gutlty,guiltily awake ; [To JT.Rica. 
And in a bloody battle end thy days ! 
Tliink on lord Hastings ; and despair, and die !->. 
Quiet, untroubled souT, awake, awake ! [To Richm. 
Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair England's sake ! 

The Gho^s of the tvio young Princes rise. 

Ghosts, Dream on thy cousins smotber'd in the Tower; 
Let us be lead within thy bosom, Richard, 
And weigh thee down to ruin, shame, and death ! 
Thy nephews* souls bid thee despair, and die. — ■ 
Sleep, Richmond, sleep in peace, and wake in joy ; 
Good angels g:uard thee from the boar's annoy '! 
Live, and beget a happy race of kings ! 
Edward's unhappy sons do bid thee nourish. 

The Ghost of ^een Anne rises. 

GAo«^Richard, thy wife,that wretched Anne thy wife, 
That never slept a quiet hour with thee, 
Now fills thy sleep with perturbations : 
To-morrow in the battle think on me. 
And fall thy edgeless sword ; Despair, and die ! — 
Thou, quiet soul, sleep thou a quiet sleep ; [To RiCHM. 
Dream of success and happy victory ; 
Thy adversary's wife doth pray for thee. 

The Ghost ©/"Buckingham rises. 

Ghost. The first was I, that help'd thee to the crown ; 

[^oiT. Rich. 
The last was 1 that felt thy tyranny : 
O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 
And die in terror of thy guiltiness ! 
Dream on, dream on, of bloody deeds and death ; 
Fainting, despair ; despairing, yield thy breath ! — 
J died for hope, ere I could lend thee aid : [7b Richm, 
But cheer thy beat t, Mrd- be thou not di«tcva^'d -. 
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God, and good angels fight on Richmond's side ; 
And Richard falls in height of all his pride. 

\The Ghom vanish. K, Richard startt out of his dream. 
SLRich, Give me another horse/ — bind up my 
y^ounds,— 
Have mercy, Jesu ! — Soft ; I did but dream.-— 

coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me !— > 
The lights burn blue.— It is now dead midnight. 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh 
What do I fear i myself ? there's none else by : 
Richard loves Richard ; that is, I am I. 

Is there a murderer here ? No ; — Yes ; I am : 

Then fly,— What, from myself i Great reason : Why ? 

Lest I revenge. What ? Myself on myself? 

1 love myself. Wherefore ? for any good, 
That I myself have done unto myself i 

O, no ; alas, I rather hate myself, 

For hateful deeds committed by myself. 

I am a villain : Yet I lie, I am not. 

Fool, of thyself speak well : — Fool, do not flatter. 

My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale. 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

Perjury, perjury, in the high'st degree. 

Murder, stern murder, in the dir'st degree ; 

All several sins, all us'd in each degree. 

Throng to the bar, crying all, — Guilty ! guilty ! 

I shall despair. There is no creature loves me ; 

And, if I die, no soul will pity me :— 

Nay, wherefore should they i since that I myself 

Find in myself no pity to myself. 

Methought, the souls of all that I had murder'd' 

Came to my tent : and every one did threat 

To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. 

Enter Ratcliff. 
Eat. My lord, 

[i] There Is in this, as in many of our author's speeches oF passion, some- 
thing very trifling, and something very striking. Richard's debate, ^rhether 
he should quarrel with himself is too long continued^ but the subsequent ez- 
^gi^eration of his crimes is truly tragical, JOHNS. 

[23 These lines stand with so little propriety at the end of this speech* 
that I cannot but suspect them misplaced. Where then shall they be msert- 
ed ? Perhaps after these words,— ^« Fool, do not flatter." JOHNS .-^—Eip 
ther the two and twenty immediate lines are not Shalcspeare's, or are so 
unworthy of him, that it were to be wished they could with propriety be 
degraded to the margin. I wonder that Dr Johnson, who thought tito wA* 
•eqnent lines misplacK^ did not perceive that their connection with die 
preceding part of the * 'eech. ending zt-^trembling Jtesh^ was interrupted 
90jely by this apparent «terpoUliori>\«\ivc\i\&\Ci\)btft Ck»^bft%t de^ee childiBh 
dnd Bonaturai. RIT^ON* 
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K.BUh. Who's there i 

Bat. Ratcliff, my lord, His I. The early village cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the morn ; 
Your friendu are up, and buckle on their armour. 

K.Rich. O, Ratcli£F, 1 have dream'd a fearful dream!— 
What thinkest thou ? will our friends prove all true t 

Rat, No doubt, my lord. 

K,Rich. Ratcliff, I fear, I fear,-^— - 

Rat, Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of shadows. 

K,Rich, By the apostle Paul, shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard, 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers, 
Armed in proof, and led by shallow Richmond. 
It is not yet near day. Come, go with me ; 
Under our tents I'll play the eaves-dropper. 
To hear, if any mean to shrink from me. 

[Exe. King Rich, and Ratc. 

Richmond) voahs. Enter Oxford and others, 

J^orda, Good morrow, Richmond. 

Richm. 'Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen. 
That you have ta'en a tardy sluggard here* 

JLorda, How have you slept, my lord ? 

Richm, The sweetest sleep,and fairest-boding dreams, 
That ever enter'd in a drowsy head. 
Have I since your departure had, my lords. 
Methought, their souls, whose bodies Richard murder'd, 
Came to my tent, and cry'd—On ! victory ! 
} promise you, my heart is very jocund 
In the remembrance of so fair a dream. 
How far into the morning is it, lords t 

£,ord8. Upon the stroke of four. 

Richm, Why, then 'tis time to arm, and give direc* 
tion. [He advances to the Troop$. 

—More than I have said, loving countrymen. 
The leisure and enforcement of the time 

Forbids to dwell on : Yet remember this, 

God, and our good cause, fight upon our side ; 
The prayers of holy saints^ and wronged souls, 
Like high-rear'd bulwarks, stand before our faces ; 
Richard except, those, whom we fight against. 
Had rather have us win, than him they Stollow. 
For what is he they follow ? truly, gentlemen, 
A bloody tyrant, and a homicide ; 
Qhe rais'd in blood, and one in blood cstablish'd ; 



i 
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One that made means to come by ^hat he hath,* 

And slaughtered those that were the means to help him ; 

A base Foul stone, made precious by the foil 

Of England's chair, where he is falsely set ;♦ 

One that hath ever been God's enemy : 

Then, if you fight against God's enemy, 

God will, in justice, ward you as his soldiers ; 

If you do sweat to put a tyrant down, 

You sleep in peace, the tyrant being slain ; 

If you do fight against your country s foes. 

Your country's fat shall pay your pains the hire ; 

If you do fight in safeguard of your wives, 

Your wives shall welcome home the conquerors ; 

If you do free your children from the sword, 

Your childrens' children quit it in your age. 

Then, in the name of God, and all these rights, 

Advance your standards, draw your willing swords : 

For me, the ransom of my bold attempt 

Shall be this cold corpse on the earth's cold face ; 

But if I thrive, the gain of my attempt 

The least of you shall share his part thereof. 

Sound, drums and trumpets, boldly and cheerfully ; 

God, and saint George ! Richmond, and victory ! [^Exe. 

Me-enter King Richard, Ratcliff, Attendants . and Forces* 

K,Rich, What said Northumberland, as touching 
Richmond ? 

Rat. That he was never trained up in arms. 

K.Rich,Yie said the truth : and what said Surrey then i 

Rat, He smil'd and said, the better for our purpose. 

K,Rich, He was i'the right ; and so, indeed, it is. 

{^Clock strikes. 
Tell the clock there.-^Give me a kalendar.— 
Who saw the sun to-day ? 

Rat, Not I, my lord. 

K.Rich, Then he disdains to shine ; for, by the book, 
He should have brav'd the east an hour ago : 
A black day will it be to somebody. — 
Ratcliflf, 

Rat, My lord ? 

K.Rich,. TYi^ sun will not be seen to-day ; 

C33 To make means wa<> in Shakspeare's time, often lued in an onfavouK 

able sense, amd- signified— to «ome at any thing by indirect practices. STE. 

C43 Nothing has been, or is still more common, than to pot a brightxol- 

oored foil ander a low.priicfi stone. The same allusion is cominoa to mafty 

writers. STEEV. 
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The sky doth frown and lour upon our army. 
I would, these dewy tears were from the ground. 
Not shine to-day ! Why, what is that to me. 
More than to Richmond ? for the self-same heaven^ 
That frowns on me, looks sadly upon him. 

Rnter Norfolk. 

JiTor. Arm, arm, ray lord ; the foe vaunts in the field. 

iT.i^xcA. Come, bustle,bustle ;— ^Caparison my horse;— 
Call up lord Stanley, bid him bring his power :— . 
I will lead forth my soldiers to the plain. 
And thus my battle shall be ordered. 
My foreward shall be drawn out all in length, 
CcMisisting equally of horse and foot ; 
Our archers shall be placed in the midst : 
John duke of Norfolk, Thomas earl of Surrey, 
Shall have the leading of this foot and horse. 
They thus directed, we ourself will follow 
In the main battle ; whose puissance on either side 
Shall be well winged with our chiefest horse. 
This, and Saint George to boot ^^-*Wbat think'st thou, 
Norfolk ? 

Kor. A good direction, warlike sovereign.— 
This found I on my tent this morning. {Giving a Scrowl, 

K.Rich. Jocky of JVbrfoik, be not too bold^ [Reads. 
For Dickon thy master is bought and sold, 

A thing devised by the enemy. — 

Oo, gentlemen, every man unto his charge : 

Let not our babbling dreams afifright our souls i* 

Conscience is but a word that cowards use, 

I>evis'd at first to keep the strong in awe ; 

Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law. 

March on, join bravely, let us to't pell-mell ; 

If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell. 

What shall I say more than I have inferr'd f 
Remember whom you are to cope withal ; 
A sort of vagabonds,? ^rascals, and run-aways, 
A scum of Bretagnes, and base lackey peasants, 
Whom their o'er-doyed country vomits forth 

C5J ThAt i8>^i8 is the onder of our{)attle, which promises success ; and 
over and above this. Is the protection of our patron saint. JOHNS. 

C6] I suspect these six lines to be an interpolation ; but if Shakspear e was 
really guilty of them in his first draught, he probably intended to leave the« 
out whea he substitated the much more proper liarangue that follows. 

TYRWHITi:. 

^73 A iort, Hux ii, a cMMpmy,- a collection. JOHNS. 
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To desperate ventures and assur'd destrucUon. 

You sleeping safe, they bring you to unrest ; 

You having lands, and bless'd with beauteous wives. 

They would restrain the one, distain the other. 

And who doth lead them, but a paltry fellow. 

Long kept in Bretagne at our mother's cost \ 

A milk-sop, one that never in his life 

Felt 80 much cold as over shoes in snow ? 

Let'a whip these stragglers o'er the seas again ; 

Lash hence these over-weening rags of France, 

These famish'd beggars, weary of their lives ; 

Who, but for dreaming on this fond expldt. 

For want of means, poor rats, had hang'd themselves ; 

If we be conquer 'd, let men conquer us, 

And not these bastard Bretagnes ; whom our fathers 

Have in their own land beaten, bobb'd, and thump'd, 

And, on record, left them the heirs of shame. 

Shall these enjoy oar lands i lie with our wives ^ 

Ravisk our daughters .^^-^Havk, I hear their dram. 

[Drum afar €ff. 
Fight, gentlemen of England ! £ght, bold yeomen I 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head ! 
Spur your proud horses hard, axid ride in blood ; 
Amaee the welkin with your broken staves )8— -> 

Enter c Mes9enger, 
What says lord Stanley ? will he bring his power ? 

Mesa, My lord, he doth deny to come. 

K.Rich. Off instantly with his son George's head. 

JsTor. ,My lord, the enemy is pass'd the marsh ; 
After the battle let George Stanley die. 

K.Rich. A thousand hearts are great within my bosom: 
Advance our standards, set upon our foes ; 
Our ancient word of courage, fair saint George, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons ! 
Upon them •> Victory sits on our helms. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

Another pari of th« field. Alarum : Excursions. Mnter l^o-RVOhK, 

and Forces / to him Catesby. 

Cate. Rescue, my lord of Norfolk, rescue, rescue ! 
The king enacts more wonders than a man, 
paring an opposite to every danger ; 
His horse is slain, and all en foot he fights, 

r8j That is, fright Ac skies with the shivers of your lanctt. JOHNS. 
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Seeking for Richm oad in the throat of death : 
Rescae, fair lord, or else the day is lost ! 

Alannfn* JSnter King Richard. 

£,Rich, A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! 
Cate. Withdraw, my lord, I'll help you to a horse, 
K.Rich, Slave, I have set my life upon a cast. 
And I will stand the hazard ot the die : 
I think, there be siic Richmonds in the field ; 
Five have I slain to-day, instead of him :*— 
A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! [Exeunt. 

Alwrwnt, Enter King Richard and Richmond ; and exeunt^ 
fighting. Retreat^ and Flourish. 7Aeit enter Richmond, Stan- 
LBYf bearing the Crawif viith divers other Lordt, and Forcet, 

Richm. God, and your arms, be prais*d, victorious 
friends ; 
The day is ours, the bloody dog is dead. 

^an.Conrageous Richmond,well hast thou acquit thee ! 
Lo, here, this long-usurped royalty, 
From the dead temples of this blooidy wretch 
Have I pluck'd off, to grace thy brows withal ; 
Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it. 

Richm. Great God of heaven, say, amen, to all !— 
But, tell me first, is young George Stanley living i 

Stan. He is, my lord, and safe in Leicester town ; 
Whither, if it please you, we may now withdraw us. 

Richm. What men of name are slain on either side f 

Stan. John duke of Norfolk, Walter lord Ferrers, 
Sir Robert Brakenbury, and sir William Brandon. 

Richm, Inter their bodies as becomes their births. 
Proclaim a pardon to the soldiers fled. 
That in submission will return to us ; 
And then, as we have ta'en the sacrament. 
We will unite the white rose with the red : — 
Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction. 
That long hath frown'd upon their enmity I— 

[93 Shakspeare had ^od' ^ond for this poetical exaggeration ; Richard, 
according to Polydore Virgil, was determined, if iiossiblr. to engage with 
Richmond in single comhat. For this purpose hf rode fariousiy to that quar- 
ter of the field where the Earl was ; attaiked his star<d.<rd bearer, sir Will> 
iaa Br<indon. ^nd kill^dhim ; then assaulted sir John Cheny > uhom he over. 
threw :. having thus at length cleared hb w»y to his antagonist, he engaged 
in single combat with him and probabl]^ would have b'. en victorious, but rhat 
at that instant sir William Stanley with three thou-^and men joined Kich- 
roond's army, and the royal forces fled wirh gre.it prtcipitation. Richard 
was soon afterwards overpowered by narobers, and fell, fighting bravc^ly- to 
the last moment. mAL. 
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What traitor hears me, and says not,— amen ? 

England hath long been mad, and scarr'd herself ; 

The brother blindly shed the brother's blood. 

The father rashly slaughter'd his own son. 

The son, compelrd, been butcher to the sire ; 

All this divided York and Lancaster, 

Divided, in their dire division. — 

O, now let Richmond and Elizabeth, 

The true succeeders of each royal house. 

By God's fair ordinance conjoin together ! 

And let their heirs, (God, if thy will be so,) 

Enrich the time to come with smooth-fac*d peace, - 

With smiling plenty, and fair prosperous days ! 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 

That would reduce these bloody days again. 

And make poor England weep in ^streams of blood ! 

Liet them not live to taste this land's increase. 

That would with treason wound this fair land's peace f 

Now civil wounds arc stopp'd, peace lives again ; 

That she may long live here, God say — Amen ! 

[Exeunt* 



I shall hereittbjoln two Notes, one by Mr. Theobald, and one by Dr. War »' 
barton, upon the Vice. 

KING RICHARD III. ACT lU. SCENE I. Page 46. 

Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, 
I moralize two meanings in one word.*) 

By Vice, tbe aathor means not a quality, bat a person. There was hardly 
an old play, till the period of «he Reformation, which had not in it a Devil, 
and a droll character, a jester, (who was to play upon the devil,) and this 
buffoon wrnt by the name of a Vice. This buffoon was at first accoutred with 
a long jerkin, a cap with a pair of ass'S ears, and a wooden dagger, with 
which (ji^^ another Harlequin) he was to make sport in belabouring the 
devil. This was the constant entertainment in the tim^s c£ popery, whilst 
spirits, and witchcraft, and exorcising held their own. When the Reforma* 
tion took place, the stage'shook of some grossities, and increased in refine* 
ments. The master-devil then was soon dismissed from the scene ; and tbt» 
buffoon was changed into a subordinate fiend, whose business was to range 
on earth, and seduce poor mortals into th<it personated vicious quality, which 
he occasionally supported ; as, iniquity in general, hypocrisy, usury, vanity, 
prodigality, gluttony, 8rc. Now, as the fiend (or vice,) who personated In- 
hjuiry , (or Hypocrisy, for instance) could never hop- to play his game to the 
purpose but by hiding his cloven foot, and assuming a semblance auite differ' 
ent from his real character ; he roust certainly put on a formal demeanour, 
moralize and prevaricate in his words, and pretend a meaning directlv oppo- 
site to his genuine and primitive intentim. If this does not explain t^e pas> 
sage in question, it is all I can at present suggest upon it. TH£0. 

That the buffoon, or jester of the old English farces, was called the vice* 
is certain : and that, in their moral representations, it was common to bring 
m the deadly sinsj is as true. Of these we have yet several remains. Bui that 
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the vlorued to aMCne the penonage of those sins is a fancy of Mr. Theo- 
kakPs* The trntfi is> the vice was always a fool or jester : and> (n the 
woman in The Merchant of Venice calls ithe Clown, allodins to this chat» 
acter,) a merty devil. Whereas thi^e moral sins were so many sad serioot 
ones Bot what misled oar editor was the name Iwquity, given to this vice : 
But it was oohr on account of his unhappy tricks and rogueries. 

As this reading hath occasioned our sstying something of the barbarities of 
theatricid representations amongst ns before die time of Shakspeare, it may 
not be imprcmer, for a better apprdienslen of thu matter, to gire the reader 
tome geneial account c^ the rise and progress of the modem st^;e. 

The first form in which the drama appeared in the west of Europe, affcer 
' tile dettmction of learned Greece and Rome, and that a calm of dullness had 
finished upon letters what the rage of b^arb/trism had begun, was that of 
tile Mysteries. These were the iauiionable and favourite diversions of all 
ranks of people both in France, Spain, and England. In which last place, as 
we learn by Stowe, they were in use about the time of Richard the second 
ud Henry the fourth As to Italy, by what I can find, the first rudiments 
of their stage, with regard to the matter, were protUne subjects, and, with 
regard to the form, a comqttion of the ancient mimes and attellanes : by ■ 
irauch means they got sooner into the right road than their neighbours ; havw 
ing had regular plays amongst them wrote as early as the I5tn century. 

As to these MJ^steries.they were as their names speaks them a represent^ 
tionof some scnpture>story. to the life : as may be seen from the following 
passago in an old French history, intitled. La Chronique de Metz composee 



Veximiel. Et fut Dieu un sire appele Seigneur Nicole Dom Neufchastel leqnel 
etoit Cure de St. Victonr de Metz. lequel fut presque mort en h Croix, s'il 
ne fut ete secourus ; & convient qa'un autre Pretre fut mis en la Croix pom* 
parfiiire le Personnage du Crucifiment pour cejonr ; 8c le lendermain le dit 
Core de St. Victonr parsit la Resurrection, et fit tres hautement son person- 
age ; & dura le dit Jeu Et autre Petre qui s' appelloit Mre- Jcjn de Nicey, 

aui estoit Chapelain de Metrange. fut Judas : lequel fut presque mort en pen- 
ent car le cuer il fjillit, et fut bien nativement dependu & porrc en Voye. 
"Kt etoit la bouche rt'Enfer tres bicn faite ; car elle ouvroit & clooit. quand les 
Diables y vouloient entrer et isser ; & avoit deux gross Cnls d* Acier," Sec. 
Alluding to this kind of representations archbishop Harsnet, in his Declara- 
tion of Popish Impostures, p. 71, s/iys "The little children were never so 
afraid of Hell-mouth in the old plays, painted with great gan^ teeth, staring 
eyes, and foul bottle nose." Garr w in his survey of Cornwal Rives a fu'ler de- 
scription of them in these words, "The Cu^ry Miracle, "n English a Mira- 
cle Play, is a kind of Interlude compiled in Cornish out of some scripture 
hl^.tory. For representing it,they rais2 an earthen amphitheatre in some open 
field, naving tne diameter of an inclosed playne, some forty or fifty foot. . 
The country people flock from all sides many miles off, to hear and see it. 
For they have therein devils and devices, to d'-lipht as well the eye as die 
ear. The pluyers conne not their parts without bonk, but are prompted by 
one called the ordinary, who followeth at theit bnck with the book in his 
hand." &c. &c. There was always a droll or buffoon in these Mysteries, to 
make the people myrth with his sufft-rings or ab?urdiries : and thf p could 
think of no better personage than the devil himself. Even in the nnstery 
of the Passion mentioned above, is was contrived to m^ke him ridiculor.s. 
Which circumstance is hinted at by Shak$j>e:ire (who had frequePt allusions 
to these things) in The Taming of the Shrtio. where one of the phyers asks 
for "a little vinegar (as a property} to m^Vc the devil roar." For after the 
sponge with gall and vinegar had oren employed in the representation, they 
lised to clap it to the nose of the devil ; which nv^king him roar, as if it ha'd 
been holy- water, afforded infinite diversion to the people. So that vinegar in 
the old forces, was always afterwards in usetotormrnt their devil. W** have 

actinfj or 

h<- bore jn 

'as the divil 

said tuhcn he sheared his hors. For the shecp-shearinj^of Nabal being reprc- 
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ited in the wayttttrw of David and Abigail, and the devH ^«At* nttending 

N«bal> was flaade to uniute it by shearing a hog. This.kind of absurdity* 
« it is die properest to create laughter, was the sobyect of the ddicoloos m 
dtf ancient mimet, as wc learn from these words of St. Austin : Ifefaciamus 
mi mimi s9Uns> et optemus a lihtro afttam» a lymphii'oinum' 

These Mysteries, we see, were ^tvcn in Fponce at first, as well as in En- 
^tand. iv^ iio, and only in the nrovuioes. Afterwards we find them got into 
l^ris, and a company estabiisned In the Hotel de Boorgogne to represent 
them. But good letters and religion beginning to make tt^ir way in the hit- 
ter end of tM reign of Francis the first, the stupidity and prophaneness of 
the mysteries made the courtiers and clergy jem their interest for d^ir 
suppression. Accordingly, in the year 1541, the procnrer«genera]« in the 
name of the king, presented a request against the company to Uie parliaoMnt. 
The three principal branches of his charge against them were, that the rep- 
resentation of the Old Testament stories inclined the pecmle to Judaism ; 
Chat the New Testament stories encouraged libertiqlnn and infidelity \ and 
that both of them lessened the charities to the poor ; ft seems that this pro- 
secution succeeded : for, in 1548, the parliament of Paris confirmed \ht 
company in die possession of the Hotel de Bourgogne, but interdicted the 
representadonof the Mysteries. But in Spain, we find by Cervantes, that 
they continued much longer ; and held their own, even sifter good comedy 
came In amongst them. To return : 

Upon tlds pr^bition, the French poets turned themselves from religions 
to moral farces. And in this we soon followed them : the public taste not 
snfierlng any great alteration at first, though the Italians at this time afford- 
ed many just compositions for better models. These farces they called Mo- 
ralities. To this sad serious subject they added, thoueh in a separate repre- 
sentation, a merry kind of farce called Sottie, in which there was un Paysan 
(the Clown) under the name of Sot Commun (or Fool.) But we. who borrow* 
cd all diese delicacies from the French, blended the Moralitie and Sotth to- 
gether : So chat the Payson or Sot Commun, the Clown or Fool, got a place 
In our serious Moralities : Whose business we may understand in the fre- 
quent allusions our Shakspeare makes to them : as in these lines of I«ove'f 
I«abour's Lost, Act v. sc. 2 : 



"So Portent-like T would o'er-rule his state. 
That he should be my Fool, and I his Fate' 



. ** 



But the French, as we say, keeping these two sorts of farces distinct, they 
became, in time, the parents of tragedy and comedy ; while we, by jumbling 
them together, begot in an evil hour, that mangrel species, unknown to na- 
ture and antiquity, called tragt-comedy. WARBURTON. 

I have nothing to add to these observations, but that some tracss of this 
antiquated exhibitioiiji^e still retained in the rmtic puppet-plays, in which I 
have seen the Devil very lustily belaboured by Punch, whom I hold to be the 
egitimate successor of the old VicC' JQHNS. 
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